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THE PLACE OF TAJIN 
IN TOTONAC ARCHAEOLOGY! By ELLEN S. SPINDEN 


HE pyramid called Tajin is situated a few hundred feet above sea level 

in northern Vera Cruz, Mexico, two leagues west of the provincial cen- 

ter Papantla. Scattered through the tropical forest that covers all the 

ancient city except the main pyramid, and connected by a network of 

trails, are the small plantations of a population which still speaks the 

Totonac language and grows the vanilla orchid? probably domesticated by 
the early Totonacs. 

The niche-covered pyramid shown in plate VII has been known since 

1785 and briefly visited many times.* At a Congress of Americanists in 1904 


! The substance of this article was presented at the Congress of Americanists, Hamburg, 
1930, following an expedition to Tajin in April, 1929, under the auspices of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology and the Buffalo Museum of Science. A second visit 
was made in April-May, 1931, for the Brooklyn Museum, and the results were incorporated 
in the manuscript submitted to the Congress in July of the latter year, but publication was 
delayed. The article is here re-written with the addition of new matter embodying further 
research. I am indebted to Dr. Herbert J. Spinden for various references and assistance in the 
preparation of the article, as well as for most of the photographs. Drawings are by myself 
except where otherwise indicated. 

* Sahagun pictures vanilla, Historia de lascosas de Nueva Espafia, Pl. CX VIII, 717, in 
Portfolio of plates from Troncoso’s Sahagun issued by the Mexican Government, Florence 
1922, and elsewhere refers to it as tlilxochitl, Bk. VIII, Ch. 13. Other references are: F 
Hernandez, Cuatro libros de la naturaleza y virtudes medicinales de las plantas y animales de 
la Nueva Espafia (written 1570-77), translated by F. Ximenes, Mexico, 1615, reprinted by 
N. Leon, Morelia, 1888, p. 9; C. Clusius, Exoticorum Libri Decem, Antwerp, 1605, Bk. ITI, 
Ch. 18; R. A. Rolfe, A Revision of the Genus Vanilla, Jour. Linnaean Soc., 1895, vol. 32, pp 
439-478. 

* Discovery by Diego Ruiz was reported in Gazeta de Mexico, July 12, 1785; reprinted in 
Diccionario Universal de Historia y Geografia, Mexico, 1253-56, vol. X, pp. 120-121. This 
account is the basis of P. Marquez, Due antichi monumenti, Rome, 1804. A. v. Humboldt in 
his Essai politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, Paris, 1811, vol. II, pp. 345-348, 
says that Dupaix visited the ruin and made a.drawing of the “hieroglyphics with which these 
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Professor Seler made a statement important for Totonac archaeology; 


At Tajin . . . we found reliefs which resemble most in style the ornamentation of 
the problematical stone yokes, so-called, and the sculptures . . . known under the 
name of ‘palmas.’4 


Dr. Krickeberg in his study of the Totonacs also recognized that pal- 
mate stones were closely related in style to the sculptures of Tajin and when 
discovered in areas bordering on ancient Totonacapan might be considered 
evidence of Totonac culture.® 

Although these characteristic antiquities of the region have at times 
been attributed to Aztec, Huaxtec or Olmec peoples, most writers have 
assigned them to the ancestors of the present Totonacs. When Cortes en- 
tered Cempoala in 1519 the Totonac linguistic group inhabited that part 
of Vera Cruz between the Tuxpan and Antigua rivers and west to the high 
Sierras, with the exception of certain highways and colonies of conquering 
Aztecs. These are the boundaries given by Torquemada® for ancient 
Totonacapan, but he also records intrusions from the highlands, Chichimec 
in the fourteenth and Aztec in the fifteenth centuries, which resulted in 
localized loss of independence with shifting and shrinking, but not a general 
displacement of population. A core of this area in Vera Cruz and Puebla 
today maintains a population of about 60,000 who speak Totonac. As no 
scattered bodies of Totonac speech exist in Mexico outside the area de- 


enormous stones are covered. It is to be wished that he would publish the description of this 
interesting monument.” Karl Nebel’s drawing was published in Voyage pittoresque et arché 
ologique dans la partie la plus intéressante du Mexique, Paris, 1836. A report made in 1845 
by J. M. Bausa appeared in Bosquejo geografico y estadistico del Partido de Papantla, Soc. 
Mex. Geog., Boletin vol. V, 1857, pp. 374-426. The results of the Paso y Troncoso expedition 
of 1891-92, with plans by Romero and Castillo, were not published until 1912 as Las Ruinas 
de Cempoala y del Templo del Tajin, notes edited by J. Galindo y Villa in Anales del Mus 
Nac. de Arq. Hist. y Etnologia de Mexico. There is an undated photograph of the main pyra 
mid by Teobert Maler. J. W. Fewkes visited the pyramid and published a photograph in 
Certain Antiquities of Eastern Mexico, BAE-B 25, Washington, 1907. Sculptures from the 
main pyramid are shown in E. Seler’s Eine Steinfigur aus der Sierra von Zacatlan, Boas An- 
niversary Volume, New York, 1906, pp. 299-305 and Ges. Abh., vol. III, 1908, pp. 537-542. 

* Die Alterthiimer von Castillo de Teayo, 14th Congress Americanists, Stuttgart, 1904, 
pp. 263-304; Ges. Abh., vol. ITI, 1908, pp. 410-449; p. 410. 

5 Die Totonaken, Baessler-Archiv, 1918-22 and 1925, vois. VII: 1-55, and IX: 1-75; 
vol. VII: 20-21. 

6 J. de Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, Madrid, 1723. Bk. II, Chs. 1-6, 47, 72; Bk. III, 
Chs. 9-11, 13, 17, 18, 21 (on boundaries). On invasions see also Sahagun, Histoire générale, 
Jourdanet and Siméon edition, Paris, 1880, Book VIII, Chapter 1. 
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scribed, and as the affiliations of the language’ are undetermined, we may 
assume that the Totonac language group has dwelt in this same area for a 
rather long period, at least a thousand years. 

Accordingly it is logical to hold the Totonacs responsible for those 
archaeological types within their country which appear to have reached an 
artistic peak as late as the thirteenth century. As we hope to demonstrate 
in this article, the flowering of Totonac art took place at a time of Toltec 
dominance when the religion and culture of the civilized Mexican and 
Central American world were so nearly an entity that even manner and 
modes of representation can easily be traced from one to another of the 


7 Texts in the Totonac language are rare. The following items are noted: 

Joseph Zambrano Bonilla, Arte de la lengua Totonaca, including Una doctrina de la 
lengua de Naolingo by Francisco Dominguez, Puebla, 1752. It is possibly a reprint of the 
atter which is quoted by Krickeberg as Fr. Dominguez, Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana 
puesto en el Idioma Totonaco, Puebla, 1837. 

Bocabulario de la idioma Totonaca conforme el usso de la cierra alta, 18th century, 93 pp. 

Doctrina Christiana en lengua Totonaco de 1780, 38 pp. 

The two latter are manuscripts and are said by R. Schuller (Beitrag zur Bibliographie der 
Sprache der Totonaca-Indianer, Internat. Jour. Amer. Ling., 1930, vol. VI, no. 1, pp. 41-46) 
to be at Tulane University. 

Three manuscripts in possession of the Hispanic Society are: Juan Manuel Dominguez, 
Bocabulario de la lengua totonaca y castellana, y lo que se trata en el, ques la doctrina chris- 
tiana—y el confixionario . . . 1749, 95 leaves. 

Vocabulario de idioma totonaca y castellano ...Catecismo de doctrina cristiana en 
idioma totonaca para el uso de Maestros de escuela 6 estudiantes que quieran aprender cierta 
idioma, 1789, 28 leaves 

Vocabulario, Manual de las leguas castellana y totonaca en que se contienen las palabras, 
preguntas y respuestas mas comunes y ordinarias que se suelen ofrecer en el trato, y comuni 
cacion entre espanoles e Indios, 18th century, 22 leaves 

A resident of Papantla, Celestino Patifio, is the author of Vocabulario Totonaco, Xalapa 
Enriquez, 1907, 53 pp. 

A copy of Vocabulario Totonaco, manuscript of 19 pages, belonging to Luis Murillo of 
Jalapa, was obtained in 1899 by Dr. Walter Hough, and is now in his possession in the United 
States National Museum, Washington. 

Others who are said to have recorded Totonac include: Andrés de Olmos, Grammatica y 
diccionario; Cristobal Diaz de Anaya, Grammatica y diccionario; Antonio de Santoyo, Cate- 
cismo y confesionario; Eugenio Romero, Grammatica; Francisco Tobar (or Toral), Arte y 
Vocabulario de la lengua Totolaca 6 Totonaca. According to W. E. Gates (The William Gates 
Collection, New York, 1924, nos. 924~-925) there is a fourth Maximilian Fischer—Phillips 
manuscript at the Hispanic Society, an incomplete Sermones of the sixteenth century. 

F. Pimentel has a brief study of Totonac in Cuadro descriptivo y comparativo de las 
lenguas indigenas de Mexico, Mexico, 1862, vol. 1, pp. 221-268, and of Tepehua, vol. 2, 1865, 
pp. 41-68. F. Starr collected a short Totonac vocabulary, Notes upon the Ethnography of 
Southern Mexico, Part I, Proc. Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci., vols. VIII and IX, 1900-1902; 
1900, appendix. Other notes exist in the writings of Buschmann, Orozco y Berra, Brinton, 
Thomas and Swanton and Krickeberg. 
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minor nationalities. Olmec,* Huaxtec and Totonac products of this period 
are closely enough affiliated to have a quality in common when opposed 
to those of the not dissimilar Zapotec culture. Yet they are strongly diver- 
gent, and the most marked of the three major archaeological groups is the 
Totonac. Since the Archaic type of figurine occurs in collections from the 
Tuxtlas to the Panuco, it seems likely that the several cultures of Vera 
Cruz had much in common in their early stages and differentiated in place. 

The first visit of my husband and myself to Tajin was made in 1929, 
We observed architectural forms and sculptures not previously described 
which further defined the historical position of the site. In 1931 we returned 
for a longer stay and exposed many sculptures, adding greatly to the known 
subject matter of Totonac art.° 


ARCHITECTURE 


Totonac architecture is characterized by an important use of the niche, 
Tajin itself being the classic example. There are other structures with 


8 The use of the general term Olmec in referring to the more advanced archeological re- 
mains of southern Vera Cruz, such as those of Cerro de las Mesas, the Cotastla region, the 
Tuxtlas and Pajapan is in accordance with Sahagun Bk. X, Ch. 29, (Seler translation, 1927, 
pp. 428-430) who says of the Olmeca, “All these people are the ones who dwell together in 
the east.”’ He identifies them variously as Tenime, speaking Popoloca, and as “groups of 
Toltecs remaining behind,” but says in conclusion, “‘many of them speak Nahua.”’ The stelae 
of Tepatlaxco and Alvarado were attributed to the Olmeca Uixtotin by Seler in Die Monu- 
mente von Huilocintla im Canton Tuxpan des Staates Vera Cruz, 15th Congress Ameri- 
canists, Quebec, 1906, vol. II, pp. 381-389; Ges. Abh., vol. III, 1908, pp. 514-521. Traditions 
concerning the Olmeca are collected in P. J. J. Valentini, The Olmecas and the Tultecas, 1883, 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Oct. 21, 1882, Worcester; translated from the German by Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Recent definite identifications of these people with archaeology or language in 
southern Vera Cruz are W. Lehmann, Zentral-Amerika, Part I, 1920, pp. 828-829; 836-841; 
W. Krickeberg, op. cit., vol. IX, p. 47; H. J. Spinden, Dead City of ‘Rubber People,’ New 
York Times, May 1, 1927; H. Beyer, Algunos datos sobre los ‘yugos’ de piedra prehispanicos, 
Mexico Antiguo, 1927, vol. I], 11-12, pp. 270-271; I. Marquina, Estudio arquitectonico com- 
parativo de los monumentos arqueologicos de Mexico, Contribution of Mexico to 23rd Con- 
gress of Americanists, New York, 1928, Maps II and III; M. H. Saville, Votive Axes from 
Ancient Mexico, Indian Notes, 1929, vol. VI, no. 3; G.C. Vaillant, A Pre-Columbian Jade, 
Natural History, J. A. M. N. H., 1932, vol. XXXII, no. 6, pp. 512-520; 557-558. 

® After the submission of my manuscript on Tajin to the Congress of Americanists, there 
appeared an article entitled, La ciudad arqueologica del Tajin, sus revelaciones, Biblioteca de 
estudios historicos y arqueologicos mexicanos, vol. 1, Mexico, 1932, by E. J. Palacios and E. E. 
Meyer, in which are published sculptures which we had uncovered and two that we had 
moulded, with permission of the Direccién de Antropologia of the Mexican Government. 
There are differences of opinion in interpretation of the monuments, which will not be dis- 
cussed here. Notably the Greater Ball Court is described as a group of four small temples. 
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Yohuallichan. a, Niches of main pyramid; 6, east facade of main py ramid. 
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a, Typical niche of main pyramid at Tajin; 6, niches at Labna, Yucatan. 
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niches in this extensive ruined city, as well as at the site of Yohuallichan"® 
(pl. VIII), twelve leagues southwest of Papantla and half way up to the 
plateau. In the ruins of the southern Totonac area, of later date than Tajin 
and Yohuallichan and also less well provided with building stone, single 
niches survive at the back of the structure, as at Paschilila in the Misantla 
region and at Cempoalla in the Temple of the Little Faces. Paso y Troncoso 
observed niches in the main stairway at La Calera" near Puente Nacional, 
and also at Colorado and Los Atlixcos, exactly like niches pictured in the 
Codex Nuttall (fig. 4). 

While the architectural niche was especially deyeloped by the Totonacs, 
it was apparently an early element in the architectural complex of the high 
American civilizations. In the Old Empire of the Mayas niches occur oc- 
casionally at Tikal, Yaxchilan, Palenque and elsewhere, but there is no 
proof that in the time of the Old Empire the Totonacs had emerged from a 
primitive stage of culture. They were more open to civilizing influences by 
the Maya Middle Period, about 650 to 1000 a.p. At Rio Bec, a ruin of this 
period, there are niches which are sealed doorways, in towers reached by 
decorative stairways. Later balustrades of Mexico and Guatemala have 
steep upper parts projecting bastion-like from the pyramid platform, and 
in the Totonac area these vertical upper parts of balustrades contain 
niches. Maya influence has been inferred.” 

Niches of northern Yucatan, at Uxmal, Chacmultun, Chacbolay, Labna 
(pl. IX) may be a parallel development to the Totonac from a common 
source in the Maya Middle Period, although they usually occur in struc- 
tures where there are other indications of contact with Mexico. The Yuca- 
tecan niches differ from the Totonac in being treated as little god houses 
with roofs. At Labna they show traces of color and stucco fragments of a 
headdress of the god that was seated within. Sometimes there are niches on 
the inner walls of rooms, as at Kewick and Sayil. This is the position of the 
many niches at Chavin in distant Peru,'* where there are numerous hints 
of northern influence. 

In the niches at Tajin and Yohuallichan there is a graded recession on 


Seler, Eine Steinfigur aus der Sierra von Zacatlan, 1908, p. 538, mentions a photo 
graph by Adela Breton of this site, which has been described by E. J. Palacios in Yohuallichan 
y el Tajin, Monumentos arqueologicos en Cuetzalan, descubiertos por la Direccién de Educa- 
cion Publica, Pub. de la Secretaria de Educ. Pub., 1926, vol. IX, no. 16. 

" Op. cit.: CXL-CXLIII. 

” H. J. Spinden, unpublished manuscript. 

3 J. C. Tello, Andean Civilization; Some Problems of Peruvian Archaeology, 23rd Con- 
gress of Americanists, 1928, New York, 1930, pp. 259-290, figures 12 and 13. 


all sides, and the corner niches open through, lightening the architectural 
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effect. It is apparent that the niches were neatly plastered, and those at 
Yohuallichan were painted red. Although the niches contain much crumbled 
stucco, nothing else remains to solve the mystery of their contents or pur- 
pose, or to show whether they were thought of as little temples or tiers of 
rooms. 


Main Pyramid Called Tajin. On the upper terrace of the main pyramid 
are fragments of sculpture of half a dozen types. Mapping the position of 
these carved pieces convinced us that they came from a building above the 
sixth terrace, composed of a lower zone of niches (the seventh niche series) 
and an upper zone decorated with carved stones. In other words, above the 
niches was a wall containing pictorial panels set in a sculptured frame- 
work. Dupaix claimed that the sculptures formed part of the terraces, 
but the plain cement covering of the niches and retaining walls of these 
terraces, sometimes in perfect condition, indicates clearly that the sculp- 
tures were restricted to a temple sanctuary that capped the pyramid. 

Plate Xa and c shows two blocks 9 inches and 13 inches high respec- 
tively, bearing the conventionalized reptilian design with double outlines 
and flowing angles, rather than normal curves, that we associate with the 
Totonacan yokes and palmate stones. These are examples of stones which 
may have been used in string courses. High up on the pyramid, as well as 
at its foot, we found broken square slabs, 4 feet on a side, all having the 
same 6 inch border and showing gods and men (fig. 1). Owing to the frag- 
mentary condition of these panels, the subject matter is not clear. In three 
cases there is a human or divine figure, seated. The tusked animal in plate 
Xb may be an attribute of the god in figure 1a. Other sculptures from the 
pyramid may be seen in plate XI. Among the smaller sculptures is a thin 
slab with stepped battlement motive in low relief similar to the true battle- 
ments on buildings at Cempoalla and in the codices. 

The roof of the temple sanctuary was probably flat and composed of 
rubble over poles, not a pointed thatched roof as in some reconstructions 
modelled on pictures in the codices. There is evidence of this in the masses 
of rubble lying inside the seventh tier of niches. On the east building of 
Tajin Chico (see page 234) sections of rubble roofing two feet thick rest 
on the fallen rubble walls. Also as an example of a flat ceiling in the Totonac 
region, we may cite the small dark chamber or tomb at the northeast end 
of the ball court at Yohuallichan which is said to give the ruin its name, 
meaning in Aztec, House of the Night. The single horizontal slab is 12 feet 
10 inches by 8 feet 10 inches. Early drawings“ of temples at Tusapan and 


™ Nebel, op. cit., unnumbered plate, Templo antiguo de los Totonacos en Tusapan 
Dupaix, Antiquités mexicaines, premiére expedition, Paris, 1834. (Huatusco.) 
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Tajin. Sculptures lying on terraces of main pyramid. 
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Tajin. Sculptures lying on terraces of main pyramid (the upper stone is fallen 


beside pyramid). Photographs by Ellen S. Spinden. 
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Huatusco, on which too great reliance cannot be placed, show high roofs of 
stone and mortar construction. Nebel describes the room surmounting the 
pyramid at Tusapan as vaulted, and the temple of Huatusco according to 
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Fic. 1. Tajin. Fragments of panels four feet square with identical six inch border from the 
main pyramid. Drawn to different scales. 


Castafieda’s drawing has a sloping roof, while, within, the holes for cross 
beams are visible. 


Small temples on the coast of Vera Cruz, apparently similar to each 
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other, though at different sites, are described by Strebel’® and Paso y 
Troncoso."* Strebel gives a drawing showing pitched roofs, and states that 
they are probably of Spanish construction. These buildings suggest strongly 
the small sanctuaries of late but pre-Spanish date on the east coast of 
Yucatan. At Cempoalla the Temple of Montezuma and a small building im- 
mediately southwest of the Great Temple have a generous filling of large 
field stones in their mud walls, with a covering of the thick durable cement 
which is usual in Totonac construction. Their rooms are smaller than the 
sanctuary at Tajin (which is about 16 feet square, inside measurements), 
and the remnants of walls are as high as a man’s head. Such sturdy walls 
may have supported roofs of rubble. 

The majority of structures at Cempoalla, however, such as the Great 
Temple and the Temple of the Chimneys, have large rooms with low thin 
walls, and quite probably had thatched roofs. The same is true in the 
Misantla region,’** even where cut stone was employed, and we found no 
high walls at Mapilca, a site south of the Tecolutla river, which we visited in 
1931. While the palm thatched roof was undoubtedly the rule throughout 
Totonacapan and is indicated on the majority of mounds at Tajin where 
walls are only a foot or two high, we must grant a few rubble roofs as well. 
In the Codex Nuttall both types of roof are shown, and there is also proof of 
flat roofs at Mitla'’ (10 feet wide with single beam span and 22 feet wide 
with one column), and in the latest architectural period of Yucatan. Roofs 
of solid material also appear to have been correlated with the use of building 
stone in the high walls of comparatively small rooms. Possibly they were an 
early experiment later abandoned or reserved for certain sanctuaries. 

The rubble-roofed sanctuary of stone and cement thus postulated on the 
main pyramid at Tajin finds its closest analogy as to decoration in the sculp- 
tured temple of Xochicalco. Panel stones such as those of figure 1 formed 
an upper zone resting on the niches, with the conventionalized bands as 
cornices. We saw corner pieces in both the 9 inch and 13 inch width cor- 


15 Alt-Mexiko, 1889, vol. II, p. 15. Discoveries at Tacahuite near Vega de Alatorre. 

16 Op. cit.: CXLIV—CXLV. “Some of the explorers of the Commission de Cempoalla dis- 
covered in the Cerro de Maria Andrea . . . the singular constructions called in the country 
Las Boveditas because of their small size: they have the appearance of Aztec houses; they are 
built of cut stone and covered with plaster and have the peculiarity, common to all, of having 
their doorways facing the sea, and in general the east. They are closed on all sides with a single 
entrance which gives them the appearance of niches.” 

ia H. Strebel, Ruinen aus der Misantla-Cegend, Sep. Abh. d. Naturwiss. Vereins von 
Hamburg-Altona, 1884, vol. VIII, no. 1. 

17 W. H. Holmes, Archaeological Studies among the Ancient Cities of Mexico, Field 
Columbian Museum Publication 8, 1897, pp. 238-239. 
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nices, and one of these can be made out lying on the fourth terrace in plate 
VIId and also is shown in plate XIc. The larger blocks were probably above, 
overhanging the panels and carrying out the architectural concept of the 
niches, but in a less stable manner. 

There are at least three stages of construction apparent in the main 
pyramid as it now stands, with the added possibility that an older buried 
temple might be discovered by excavation. Plate VII6 shows in the ruined 
lowest terrace, the undecorated and sloping core of terraces, a finished sur- 
face against which the niches were added without binding stones. The 
niches pass under the stairs which seem to have been the last stage in con- 
struction. To build niches and then cover them indicates either a change of 
plan or additions to an earlier structure, or perhaps an astronomical signif- 
icance in the count of niches. It does not take much juggling with the 
faulty data of the ruinous east facade to arrive at a total for the pyramid 
of 365 niches (one for each day of the civil year), and this game has been 
played by most students of Tajin. In justification Maudslay’s plan of the 
Castillo at Chichen Itza gives 52 sunken panels on each face, the number 
of years in the calendar round."* 

The name Tajin—translated from the Totonac as truefio, thunder— 
has been applied to the main pyramid and the district surrounding it, since 
Ruiz first described it in 1785. If we are so fortunate as to have a survival 
of an ancient name in this instance, a dedication is suggested to Tlaloc, the 
mountain rain god. Tlaloc is important in the archaeology of Vera Cruz, and 
at Castillo de Teayo appears in one case with the Maya Venus sign on his 
head, and in another as Lord of the Year, with the Mexican year symbol. 
Equally good reasons can be developed for assigning the pyramid to the 
Sun God or the Morning Star. Comparisons of sculptures at the main 
pyramid with other sculptures at Tajin, as to style and as to the prevalence 
of animal and semi-animal deities, and architectural considerations as well, 
have convinced us that this main building represents an early Totonac con- 
struction, possibly of the twelfth century. 


The Plaza Altar. The plaza, formed by the main pyramid of Tajin on 
the west and three other mounds, contains an altar 15 feet 6 inches on each 
side. This altar is aligned with the stairway of the main pyramid. Founda- 
tion stones are in place, and one tier of undecorated stones which must 
have been surmounted by a perishable structure. The carved stones lying 
within and about this altar have appeared in several photographs of the 


‘8 A. P. Maudslay, Biologia Centrali-Americana, Archaeology, 4 vols., London, 1889- 
1902, vol. III, pl. 55. 
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pyramid. It is a question whether they belong to the altar or come from 
the pyramid above. 

A peculiarity of two blocks, one of which is shown in plate XIIq, is that 
the design continues around two sides. These appear to be corner sculp- 
tures, but there are not enough of them to have formed a band surrounding 
the altar, and their use was possibly at a doorway where the sculpture was 
thus carried inside the building. The long worn block, reproduced by 4 cast 
in the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, actually has a curved surface, 
while all the others we have seen at Tajin have plane surfaces, and it may 
have been a lintel. The stone of plate XIIa has a single grotesque animal 
face bent around the corner, which serves for bodies on adjacent sides. On 
each side is an arm, and below it a shield with crossed arrows. This mode of 
representation may be compared to the art of the Northwest Coast, a simi- 


Fic. 2. Crossed arrow motive, a, Tajin, Lesser Ball Court; 6, Chichen 


Itza, Temple of the Jaguars (after Seler). 


larity noted by Holmes for the stone yokes.'® The crossed arrow motive 
(fig. 2 and pl. XIIa) is found on the highlands of Mexico, and also as a roof 
decoration at Chichen Itza. Moreover, plaza altars of this type appear at 
Teotihuacan, Cempoalla, Chichen Itza, and on the east coast of Yucatan. 


Tajin Chico. Among the many mounds in the thick woods interspersed 
with milpas that surround the main pyramid, there are on the north two 
interesting substructures with parts of the original surfaces. These are the 
opposing sides of two buildings three yards apart, leaving a little passage- 
way between. This place is called by the natives Tajin Chico and is men- 
tioned in the Troncoso report.”° The walls are ornamented with sunken 
panels according to the system shown in figure 3, large ones below (which 
retain traces of color in places), and narrow upper ones having an overhang 
19 W. H. Holmes, op. cit.: 320. 

20 Op. cit.: cliii. 
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Tajin. a, Sculpture beside the plaza altar east of main pyramid, }, Greater 
Ball Court, southeast panel. 
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that indicates relationship to the typical Tajin niche. The narrow panels 
contain modelled stucco, rarely preserved on the exterior of a Mexican 
ruin. 

In the panels of the east building are stucco half columns in relief, 
reminiscent of Maya work in the Puk region of Yucatan. On our second visit 
in 1931 we found a local guardiano of the Mexican government engaged 
in clearing this mound, his work revealing on another side isolated niches 
alternating with the panel containing half-columns. The west building has 
a band of step-fret design, common enough in itself and appearing in rather 


— 
4 L 
| 


b 
Fic. 3. Tajin Chico. Substructures having sunken panels with stucco 
decoration; a, east mound; b, west mound. 


similar position on the Iglesia at Chichen Itza, probably a thirteenth cen- 
tury building. A combination of step-frets and half columns decorates the 
base of the East Wing in the Monjas at Chichen Itza, a building somewhat 
earlier than the Iglesia. Long narrow panels are important in the Citadel 
at Teotihuacan, in the Temple of Jaguars at Chichen Itza, and at Mitla. 

The east mound of Tajin Chico has upon the platform large masses of 
rubble apparently from walls of rooms and heavy roofs as well, but on the 
west mound and on a high pyramid (The Mound of the Sculptured Drums) 
close by there are only traces of low and narrow wall foundations. It is in- 


| 
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ferred that the east mound is earlier than the other two. The substructure 
with vertical walls also occurs in the Misantla region* and at Mapilca. 
Figure 4 shows comparable substructures from the Peregrinacion de los 
Totomihuacas,” from the sculptured rock of Maltrata, which we visited in 
1929, and from the Codex Nuttall. 


AY 


d 
Fic. 4. Substructures with decorative panels. a, Peregrinacion de los Totomihuacas; b, Rock 
of Maltrata; c, Codex Nuttall, 50; d, Codex Nuttall, 21. 


The Ball Courts. Northeast and south of the main plaza are two pairs of 
parallel walls, perhaps the most interesting feature of the Tajin ruin. They 
are oriented roughly east and west, the Lesser Ball Court 66° east of north, 
and the Greater Ball Court 93° east of north. The smaller eastern pair are 
87 feet long. The distance between them is 17} feet, and they are about 3 


21H. Strebel, Ruinen aus der Misantla-Gegend. 
#2 Copy in the National Museum of Mexico, original in the Regional Museum of Puebla. 
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Tajin. a, 


Greater Ball Court, southwest panel, 1931; b, the 


SPINDEN]| PLATE 13 


same as found in 1929. 
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feet high. A design in very low relief, displaying the characteristic Totonac 
double outline scroll work, runs the full 87 feet of the upper stone of both 
walls, and at each of the four corners develops into a terminating panel 30 
inches wide and high extending over the stones below. There is also a panel 
at the center of the court on each side, although the one on the south is 
effaced. Behind the walls are earthen mounds with débris of painted plaster 
upon them, and on the outer side of the mounds there is no decoration 
whatever. The exactly equal length of the two mounds, and the continuous 
bands of decoration with panels of equal size assure us that this is a ball 
court. Set back slightly from the sculptured stone bench there must have 
been a perishable superstructure. At Yohuallichan we had come upon a 
similar pair of low walls, 98 feet long and 31 feet apart, and parallel walls 
140 feet long were reported from Metlaltoyuca.™ The ball court at Metlal- 
toyuca retained traces of paint on the plastered walls, but the walls at 
Yohuallichan are at present undecorated. 

The ball court south of Tajin is on a larger scale and backed by high 
ruinous mounds, but, as in the Lesser Court, the decoration faces the court- 
yard and is coordinated across it. The walls are 200 feet long, 34} feet apart, 
about 7 feet high (we did not excavate them). The sculpture is confined to 
four panels at the corners, 6 feet, 1 inch square (pl. XIId, pl. XIII, figs. 6 
and 7), but the blocks of stone on which the panels are carved run up to 15 
feet in length. In every case the largest stone was on top, and when pushed 
forward by the mound fell first, succeeded by the second stone, thus hiding 
the remaining sculptures. This fact, combined with the heavy growth of 
trees and dark weather, gave us photographs only of parts of the south 
panels on our first visit, but in 1931 we employed a number of men and 
partially cleared both ball courts, replacing nearly all the stones of the Les- 
ser Ball Court, and at the Greater Ball Court moving the huge blocks so 
that they could be examined (pl. XIII). The north panels had for the most 
part been face down and were in nearly perfect condition. We moulded 
both of these as well as two panels of the Lesser Ball Court. At the center 
of each side the wall seems to advance slightly, perhaps owing to the thrust 
of the ruined mound, perhaps with intention, and here a ring may have been 
placed. 


The position of the sculptures at the base of the ball court calls to mind 
the Great Ball Court at Chichen Itza where the low projecting benches un- 
covered at the southwest and southeast corners likewise have a sculptured 
panel on each side of the court. According to a statement of Duran,” 


*3 R, Almaraz, Mem. de! Ministro del Fomento, Mexico, 1265, p. 234, quoted in Bancroft, 
Native Races, vol. IV, Antiquities, p. 459. 
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The ball courts were enclosed with splendid walls well fashioned and with the 
ground inside smoothly cemented; and with many paintings of the figures of idols 
and demons, to whom the game was dedicated, and whom the players considered 
to be judges of this exercise. 


Perhaps panels at the end of the long walls served to mark the boundaries 
of play, for we read also in Duran that if the ball entered those corners 
by which entrance was made, it was a fault, and that a quantity of players 
were on guard and eager that the ball should not enter there. Moreover, 
there is a story told by Sahagun that Quetzalcoatl on his flight to the coast 
played the ball game with his companions by means of stones placed in a 
square. 

The cross section of the Greater Ball Court at Tajin may have been 
something like that of Chichen Itza. (See page 246 and figures 6 and 7 for 
possible representation of the ball court profile itself.) Although the mounds 
of ruinous stone slope back from the court, the slope is very steep and ap- 
pears to have been vertical, possibly stepped, rather than sloping. Sur- 
mounting the northeast end of the court there was a temple which possibly 
corresponded in usage to the Temple of the Jaguars at Chichen Itza. It rises 
above the other part of the mound to about the height of the main pyramid. 
There are remains of walls of rooms, facing the main plaza north of the 
mound as well as looking south into the ball court. The south mound has 
no such striking irregularity in its outline. Both are covered with trees and 
undergrowth, as we have never cleared their two hundred foot length. 

It is true that in these ball courts we found no rings. We have no speci- 
mens of rings from the Totonac area, although there is one at Cotaxtla a 
short distance south. All the leading authorities on the game in Mexico 
mention rings, and in the Aztec codices the rings are an important part of 


* Some of the more important early authorities who describe the ball court are: B. de 
Sahagun, op. cit., Bk. VIII, Ch. X, pp. 512-513, Ch. XXVIII, pp. 531-532, and Bk. II, 
Appendix, p. 177. D. Duran, Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espafia y Islas de Tierra Firme, 
Mexico, 1880, 2 vols., vol. II, Ch. CI, pp. 242-246. J. de Torquemada, op. cit., Bk. XTV, Ch. 
XII, Vol. II, pp. 552-554. H. A. Tezozomoc, Cronica Mexicana, anotated by Orozco y Berra, 
Mexico, 1878, pp. 227-229. Motolinia or Toribio de Benavente, Memoriales, Part IV, Ch. 25, 
vol. XXXII of Icazbalceta’s Coleccion de Manuscritos relativos 4 la Historia de America, 
published by L. Garcia Pimentel, Mejico, 1903. A. de Zorita, Historia de la Nueva Espajfia, 
Coleccion de libros y documentos referentes a la historia de America, vol. IX, edit. M. Serrano 
y Sanz, Madrid, 1909, Ch. XXVI, pp. 307-310. Zorita follows the account of Toribio de 
Benavente with omissions. There is much similarity in the accounts given by Torquemada and 
Herrera, Historia general, Decade II, Bk. VII, Ch. VIII. Translations of Herrera’s descrip- 
tion of the ball game are given by J. L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 
1843, vol. II, pp. 305-307 and A. C. Maudslay and A. P. Maudslay, A Glimpse at Guatemala, 
London, 1899, pp. 205-206. 
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representations of the ball court, although they often do not appear in the 
hieroglyphic form. The codices of the south and east of Mexico sometimes 
show the rings of the ball court and sometimes not. It is very probable that 
the game differed in different localities, as Clavijero™ surmised from the 
pictures he had seen. A case for ball courts with movable rings has been 
made by Blom* who depends in part on the ball game at Xibalba in the 
Popul Vuh in which the players brought with them their implements, in- 
cluding rings. The recent translation of the Popul Vuh by Villacorta and 
Rodas differs on this point from that of Brasseur de Bourbourg, putting 
lances in place of rings. According to Lothrop,”’ 


The ball games described in the Popul Vuh. . . evidently were played on a court 
edged by houses, for one incident hinges on the ball being lodged on a molding. 


The importance of the ball game in the Popul Vuh is evidence that in spite 
of the absence of rings the courts of the Guatemalan highlands are correctly 
identified with this game. They are found in ruins which have many archae- 
ological features in common with Totonac and Olmec cities in Vera Cruz. 

Blom describes the ball courts which he visited in Guatemala and 
Chiapas as having projecting benches at the base and a sloping, not vertical 
upper section, and describes them as an Old Empire type with a leading 
example at Yaxchilan. It was Maler who first reported a ball court at Yax- 
chilan,?* and Lothrop and Blom have found reason to agree with his identi- 
fication. Morley” also finds ball courts in cities of the Old Empire. He de- 
scribes circular markers of cut stone dividing ball courts horizontally and 
longitudinally at Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, and considers that the 
circular altars from Rio Grande or Lubaantun had a similar purpose. There 
is evidence for this division lengthwise as well as crosswise in many of the 
pictures of the Mexican codices. On markers within the court we have the 
statement of Sahagun that a line divided the field in the center, and that 
of Duran, 

2 F. J. Clavijero, Historia antigua de Mejico. Translated from the Italian by F. P. 
Vazquez, 1853, pp. 178-179. 

% F, Blom, Preliminary Notes on Two Important Maya Finds, 23rd Congress Amer- 
icanists, 1928, New York, 1930, pp. 165-171. 

27S. K. Lothrop, The Museum Central American Expedition, 1925-1926. Indian Notes, 
1927, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 12-33; p. 26. 

*8 Researches in the Central Portion of the Usumatcintla Valley, Peabody Museum 
Memoirs, vol. IT, no. 2, pl. XX XIX, p. 134; Cambridge, 1903. 

2° Report of the Yaxchilan Expedition in Year Book No. 30 of the Carnegie Institution, 
1930-31, pp. 136-137. 
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Those stones (the rings) served as a boundary line since on the ground ahead of 
them there was a black or green line made with a certain herb. 


Duran also gives the interesting detail of the game that the stone of one 
part served one band for the entry of the ball, and the stone of the other 
part served the other band. This suggests that the principal play and de- 
fense was crosswise rather than lengthwise of the court. It also appears from 
Duran’s account that the ball passed into play from the middle line, and 
that the principal players placed themselves near the centre, so as to face 
the ball and their opponents. 

Ball courts at Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras might possibly have been 
constructed in the re-use of these ancient ceremonial centers of the Usuma- 
cinta valley by neighboring peoples on the Guatemalan highlands. This 
could have happened as late as the Second Empire, a dating made more 
likely by certain grafitti and pottery finds. While ball courts probably 
existed in the Old Empire, they were comparatively unimportant, with no 
such elaboration as at Chichen Itza and Tajin. Nor have they been recog- 
nized in the Maya Codices. A profile similar to that described for ball courts 
by Blom and Morley was noted at Coba by Thompson and Pollock.*® 
There a tenoned ring was placed near the top of an upper zone which sloped 
back about six metres from the bench bordering the court. 

The difference in size of the ball courts at Tajin has precedence in the 
varied size of the ball courts at Chichen Itza, for instance, and is supported 
not only by archaeological evidence, but by the descriptions of the early 
writers. Sahagun gave the dimensions as 40 or 50 feet in length, 20 or 30 
feet in width, and about 9 feet in height. Zorita and Torquemada said they 
might be 20 yards in length, or less, and Duran declared the length varied 
from 100 to 150 to 200 feet. The proportion of length to width is not gov- 
erned by any set rule, nor is there conformity in orientation either within 
Vera Cruz or Yucatan, or between the two. It was Seler’s opinion,* based 
on the ball courts which he observed in Guatemala and also on those re- 
ported by Sapper in Salvador, that ball courts were oriented north and 
south. He found confirmation in the division of the courts of the Mexican 
codices into dark (northern) and light (southern) halves, and also into four 
parts for the four points of the compass. Yet even in the same codex the 
method of coloring is not uniform. Seler admitted that a north and south 


3° Thompson, Pollock and Charlot, A Preliminary Study of the Ruins of Co“a Quintana 
Roo, Carnegie Institution of Washington, March, 1932; figs. 17, 18, 19, pp. 47-49. 

31 Einiges iiber die natiirlichen Grundlagen mexikanischer Mythen, Ces. Abh., vol. III, 
1908, pp. 305-351; p. 309; and Die alten Ansiedelungen von Chacula im Distrikte Nenton des 
Departements Huehuetenango der Republik Guatemala, Berlin, 1901, pp. 27, 30, 57, 97. 
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Three views of stone yoke presented to the National Museum of 
Mexico by citizens of Metlaltoyuca. 
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try 


a, Palmate stone, obverse with spiral shell in scroll work, reverse with grotesque face, 
National Museum of Mexico; 5, comparison of motives on palmate stones in National Museum 
‘of Mexico (left) and Tajin sculptures (right). 
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orientation did not agree with the theory that the ball ground represented 
the movement of the sun with the seasons from the northern to the southern 
sky, nor does it support the comparison of the ball ground to the Ollin 
sign, or the course of the sun from east to west in a single day. The Citlal- 
tlachtli or Ball Court Constellation as represented in Sahagun and elsewhere 
was probably identified after, rather than before, the invention of the game. 

The terminal temples of the ball court are not always in evidence either 
in Yucatan or Mexico. Torquemada states that the end walls were lower 
than the walls of the sides. At Sayil in the southern part of the city, we 
observed a ball court with a ground plan similar to that of the ball courts 
in the Aztec codices, but with a terminal structure outlined by a wall hardly 
a foot high. It seems that the function of the terminal temples was to pro- 
vide a table for performing the ceremonies preceding the game,” and a 
place to keep the stakes, as shown in an illustration of Duran® where in one 
end of the ball court are placed feathers, and in the other jade beads. 

At Tajin terminal temples of the accepted shape are not in evidence, 
though their foundations may yet be uncovered, but there are structures 
rather near to the west end of both courts. West of the Lesser Ball Court 
there is another mound at an angle to the court, and west of the Greater 
Ball Court, though also at an angle to it, Dr. Spinden discovered in 1931 
the walls and lintel of a small but massive stone building. Roof ornaments 
in the shape of stepped pyramids are lying close by. 

In summary of the architectural evidence, the ruins of Tajin and several 
other sites of the northern Totonac area may be aligned with the period of 
Toltec expansion which strongly affected Mexico, Yucatan and Guatemala. 
The determining factors include—1, pyramids with battered terrace walls; 
2, rectangular substructures with vertical bases of one or more terraces; 
3, buttress balustrades; 4, plaza altars; 5, decorative sunken panels; 6, 
elaborate ball courts—and taken as a whole, place the northern Totonac 
ruins in the 12th to 14th centuries. The ruins of the Misantla region may 
have a somewhat later beginning, and Cempoalla, foremost Totonac City 
in Cortez’ time, represents a decline of Totonac power in the century and a 
half preceding the conquest. 


SCULPTURE 
Minor Art. The architectural sculptures uncovered at Tajin strengthen 


the case for the identity of the Tajin culture with that of the palmate stones. 
Although yokes occur in southern Vera Cruz, occasionally on the highlands 


% D. Charnay, Les anciennes villes du nouveau monde, Paris, 1885, p. 73, p. 86. 
% Op. cit., Tratado 2, Lamina 11a. - 
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of southern Mexico, and southward in Guatemala and Salvador along the ' 
trail of the Olmeca, the greater number have been recovered in the ancient 
Totonacapan. The fine yoke of plate XIV was given to the Mexican Na- 
tional Museum by the citizens of Metlaltoyuca, Puebla, thus hailing from a 
Totonac ruin explored a century ago. It combines the frog form and the 
double outline design at its best, and serves to center the finest develop- 
ment of the yokes among the Totonacs both by its provenience and by the 
resemblance in technique to the Tajin sculptures. Not only details of de- 
sign, but the quality of line, connect it as regards time with the famous 
tattooed head of Uxmal, also in serpent’s jaws. 

Plate X Vb further illustrates the relationship of minor objects to Tajin 
sculptures, contrasting serpent heads from Tajin with designs from two 
well-known palmate stones of the Dehesa collection now in the National ; 
Museum of Mexico. The conventionalized decoration is devoted princi- 
pally to the serpent motive derived from Maya religion, which in the course 
of time acquired separate individuality at the hands of the Totonac artists. 

A considerable history for this art, perhaps in wood carving, is also indi- 
cated by the flamboyancy of many palmate stones (pl. XV, lower left). 

The characteristic Totonac serpent has a feathered eyebrow like the 
Maya, the eyelid is usually marked, the jaws open nearly at a right angle. 
On palmate stones of the type pictured in plate X Va, he forms a background 
in low relief from which human and animal subjects emerge in high relief 
or nearly in the round. The costumes of human beings who appear under 
his protection also have a grouping of familiar details, some of them char- 
acteristically Totonac. The rather short vertical headdress appearing on 
certain palmates and in the Tajin sculptures (pl. XIIb and XIII) is worthy 
of note, and resembles the mosaic headdresses of certain Toltec figures in 
the Jaguar Temple at Chichen Itza. Sacrificial victims represented on pal- 
mate stones stand on temple platforms with balustrade buttresses like 
those in Totonac ruins. Subject matter of the palmate stones is often close 
to the Toltec and early Aztec, with speech scrolls, for instance, and the 
palmate stone of plate XVa includes in the serpentine background for the 
main figure the cross section of a shell usually associated with Quetzalcoatl. 

Conventionalized Totonac design does not always decorate the palmate 
stones. Many are formed by the body of an animal, often a bird, on the 
triangular base that characterizes this type of specimen. In the Jalapa 
region the simpler variety is especially numerous. 

It is there, too, and in the territory between the Actopan and Papaloa- 
pam rivers that there are numerous transitional types in which the palmate 
stone appears to swing through 180 degrees, emerging as the thin head of 
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the Olmeca. The thin head is Totonac in feeling, but developed specimens 
are usually from southern Vera Cruz or Guatemala. Historically it is 
probable that from a figure in the round on a triangular base two types were 
developed: one flattened frontally—the Totonac palmate stone; the other 
flattened laterally, losing its base and acquiring a tenon at the back. Seler™ 
speaks of the latter type as “laterally compressed heads.” It may be that 
there is a thin head of transitional type represented in the northwest panel 
of the Greater Ball Court at Tajin, on the belt of the left one of the two 
principal figures (fig. 7). From the Tuxtla region® there is a more pro- 
nounced thin head at the front of the belt. The most slender and beautiful 
Olmec thin heads may have been carried on standards in ceremonies. 


Reptilian Motive. Comparative material for study of the yokes and pal- 
mate stones is made more abundant by the sculptures recently brought to 
light at Tajin. The preponderant subject continues to be the conventional- 
ized reptilian design, and its purpose and meaning come under considera- 
tion. To the serpentine body varied attributes are added. On the main 
pyramid these are frequently human, with noseplugs, arms, manikins. At 
the Lesser Ball Court there is a suggestion of the frog type found on the 
yokes** and plumes add to the multiplicity of the zoological scrolls. The 
Greater Ball Court has skeletons surrounded by a plumed serpent border. A 
superficial glance at stone yokes invariably calls to mind the altars of Copan 
and Quirigua with their symbols of death and binding knots, and with their 
reptilian Double Headed Dragon, more lately identified as a Venus Mon- 
ster.*® 

While there can be no immediate relation, I believe that the same group 
of ideas which finds expression in the Long Nosed God of the Mayas is 
represented by the Totonac serpent. Two primary associations make them- 
selves felt—one with death and the underworld which is borne out by the 
resemblance of yokes to “earth bowls” and graves—the other with life and 
seasonal rains, supported by the presence of frog and plumed serpent. 
Another phase may refer to Venus. At Palenque the Venus Monster is 
pictured with a band of astronomical symbols, prominent among them the 
generalized sky sign. At Chichen Itza the band of astronomical symbols on 

* Die Teotihuacan-Kultur des Hochlandes von Mexico, Ges. Abh., vol. V, 1915, pp. 
405-585, figs. 213-225. 

% Caecilie Seler-Sachs, Alterthiimer des Canton Tuxtlas, Seler Festschrift, 1922, pp. 543 
556, fig. 31. 


+68 F, Parry, The Sacred Maya Stone of Mexico and its Symbolism, London, 1893. 
* H. J. Spinden, A Study of Maya Art, PM-M, vol. VI, 1913, p. 66 ff., and Maya In 
scriptions Dealing with Venus and the Moon, Buffalo Soc. of Nat. Sci., 1928, vol. XIV, no. 1. 
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the east wing of the Monjas figures particularly Venus and sky symbols, 
while at Tajin below the serpent border on the northwest panel of the 
Greater Ball Court appears this same sky sign, an interlaced diagonal cross 
(fig. 7). 

Lesser Ball Court. The band of carving 8 inches wide, running the entire 
87 feet of the Small Ball Court, is devoted to the plumed serpent, treated 
more simply and with less conventionalization than elsewhere at Tajin, but 
with great variety. Above the panels at the four corners the band ends in a 
grotesque monster. This creature, though differing slightly in each case, 
is always a compound of serpent, bird, and human being, perhaps an Old 
Empire symbol infused with new meaning. It is pictured in figure 5, where 
comparison is made with a dragon-bird who appears at Chichen Itza in the 
Ball Court Temple and other buildings of the Toltec period. While at 
Chichen Itza a human head is inclosed in animal jaws, and feathers and 
claws are animal in character, at Tajin we have rather a humanized animal. 


Fic. 5. Grotesque monster. a, Tajin, Lesser Ball Court, southeast panel; 
b, Chichen Itza, Temple of the Jaguars (after Maudslay). 


Divisions of subject in the continuous design are effected by interlaced 
tails;—there are examples in plate XVI just beyond the terminal panels. At 
the north center a panel of two small intertwined snakes extends over the 
lower stones, and at each side of this a serpent’s body is covered by shields 
with crossed arrows (fig. 2). The corresponding panel on the south is ef- 
faced. Elsewhere in this decorative band are other arrows, and in one case 
an eye pierced by an arrow, indicating death or sacrifice. While sacrifice 
is not as prominent as in the Greater Ball Court, which was very likely con- 
sidered a teotlachtli or ball court of the gods, figuring the life-sacrificing 
ceremonies which they demanded, the arrows of the lesser tlachtli remind 
us that the leaders of the Totonacs who played there were also warriors. 

The narrow continuous band seldom repeats a detail exactly. Fixed to 
the sinuous bodies there are occasionally human heads, one with rings 
around the eye, and grotesque heads that resemble the plumed monster 
at the corners. There is one frog-like front-view face which has a companion 
in the Codex Laud. It also resembles the frog-type of yokes, or in nature 
Bufo marinus, the water toad, who symbolized rain to the ancient Mexi- 
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[SPINDEN] PLATE 16 
a, southwest panel; b, northwest panel. 
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cans. The importance of this creature, as well as of the serpent to the Aztecs 
is made clear in the festival of Atamalqualiztli which occurred every eight 
years and dealt with the renewal of the food supply, and possibly also with 
a recurrent phase of the planet Venus. The ceremony began with a dance 
in honor of Tlaloc in which the dancers are described and pictured holding 
frogs and snakes in their mouths, from which Fewkes*’ deduced that it was 
a prototype of the Hopi snake dance. The gods appearing in Sahagun’s 
picture of this ceremony have been identified by Seler, and some are gods 
elsewhere shown in connection with the ball ground—Macuilxochitl, Xilo- 
nen, Chalchiuhtlicue, Ixtlilton, Xochiquetzal, Tezcatlipoca and Ciuacoatl. 
It is quite possible that a ball game and also a new-fire ceremony were cele- 
brated during the festival. 

The top stone of the southeast panel (fig. 5) lay face down on the ground 
and owing to its fine condition was moulded, but the rest of the panel is 
badly flaked off and worn. A figure seated on a bench much like that of 
plate XVIb seems to be surrounded by guardian serpents. This and the 
northeast panel are the only ones of the eight corner panels representing a 
single figure instead of two or more. In the northeast panel there is a seated 
human or divine figure wearing a shield on his right arm and in his left hand 
holding some object, perhaps part of his necklace. Two small intertwined 
serpents, one with braided markings, rise between his feet and have a head 
over each knee. Twin serpents twisted like this, though not braided, are 
shown in the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer 27 and 28, lower half. In studying 
these sculptures, closer comparisons have been possible with the Fejér- 
vary-Mayer and Laud codices than with the Vienna group, which are some- 
times attributed to the Zapotec area and sometimes to Cuetlaxtlan. There 
is a contrast in drawing between these two groups of codices that is paral- 
leled in the contrast between sculptural art of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. 

In his article on Warrior Cults of the Toltecs** Dr. Spinden has shown 
that the southwest and northwest panels of the Lesser Ball Court (pl. XVIa 
and 5), as well as the southwest panel of the Greater Ball Court (pl. XIII), 
represent humanized eagles and also eagle men receiving tribute of jade 
beads in ceremonies of the warrior societies. The beads fall over the fore- 
head and in one case actually into his jaws. He compares the latter to a 
similar subject drawn in the Codex Laud in which strings of beads are held 
jointly in the mouth by eagles and by men and women. The same theme 


37 A Central American Ceremony which Suggests the Snake Dance of the Tusayan Vil- 
lagers, AA VI, no. 3, 1893, p. 285 ff. 

38 Presented at the Hamburg Congress of Americanists in 1930 and partly published in 
Indian Symbolism, The Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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occurs on stone discs, shell gorgets, copper plates, and pottery in the Mound 
Area. Eagle men in various stages of humanization are there represented 
with beads hanging down in front of the face. Dr. Spinden thus established 
an archaeological connection, once postulated but not proved by Fewkes, 
with evidence that is striking. A subject religiously important and artisti- 
cally complex cannot be denied force in dating the objects of the two areas. 

The northwest panel of the Lesser Ball Court pictures, at the left, a man 
with decorated staff in his left hand and in his right a circular object which 
looks like a shield but which, because of the way in which it is carried, may 
be a fan. In the Codex Colombino, p. 11, four merchants with fan and staff 
are placed around a ball court. This person may therefore be a merchant 
rather than a warrior. He wears a peculiar half-concealing mask. The eagle 
man whom he faces is seated on a bench and holds an elaborate pouch. He 
has a small circular breast plate, possibly meant to be of gold. Both these 
figures have long pendants from their earplugs instead of the single or dou- 
ble discs which are more common at Tajin. The eagle man is probably a 
human being wearing a mask, since the human nose appears in the open 
bird mouth. Nevertheless, tribute of beads hangs over his forehead, ap- 
parently from the plumed serpent above. The monster in the panel over- 
head varies somewhat from the other terminal figures in lacking legs and the 
circular development of feathered body, while his arms are raised in the 
position of an atlantid. 

A mould was made of the southwest panel, where unfortunately the 
faces of two of the three figures are flaked off. In the center is the eagle man, 
having wing-like arms and a real eagle head seizing a heart in the beak. The 
beads come from above his head and fall into his right hand. On one side 
of him is a woman with long fringed skirt and serpent headdress, and since 
she stands with one foot in the water that is represented in the lower part 
of the panel, she may be Chalchiuhtlicue. She faces the eagle and the man 
behind him, and like the other less important figure, she holds a slender 
wand, partly effaced. 


Greater Ball Court. At the Greater Ball Court*® (pl. XIId, pl. XIII, figs. 
6 and 7) the constant element, in addition to the conventionalized serpent 
design covering the upper and much of the lower stones, is a skeleton at the 
inner side of each panel that rises from a bowl resting in water. It has a 


39In An Archeological Junket in Yucatan, Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 1931, vol. 
XVII, no. 4, pp. 133-138, Dr. Spinden has pictured the southwest panel of the Greater Ball 
‘Court and a cast of the northeast panel. He describes briefly the findings and work of our 
second expedition to Tajin. 
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fleshy hand and plumes emerge from the skull. The four skeletons differ 
slightly just as the grotesque monsters do in the Lesser Ball Court. The 
bowls frem which the figures rise may refer to urn burial. Strebel*® found 
instances of this practice, and one of his urns has the same shape as the 
bowls pictured in these panels. The water in the lower part of the panels 
may refer to Chiconauapan, the nine rivers of Aztec mythology through 
which the dead have to pass. But there are other more important associa- 
tions of the ball court with water. 

Ball courts are pictured with water in the Codex Colombino, pages 1 
and 6, and in the Codex Borbonicus. Tezozomoc" relates a legend of the 
founding of Coatepec which is essentially an Aztec creation myth with the 
world fashioned at the ball court. It may explain the representation of water 
in the ball court sculptures, and may also account for the probably baseless 
statement of Veytia and other of the later writers that there was a hole 
containing water in the center of the ball court. The Mexicans built the 
ball court of Huitzilopochtli near his temple “like an altar of great cut 
stones,’’ fastening stone rings in the wall, the hole in these goal pieces being 
called “‘the well of water.’’ Tezozomoc continues: 


Therein they threw water as a sign, by command of the god Huitzilopochtli. 
And this same god Huitzilopochtli spoke to the Mexicans who did not see him nor 
understand what he said: “Listen Mexicans, already this is finished and the finished 
well is full of water. Now sow and plant willows, cypress trees, reeds, cane brakes, 
bull rushes and white and yellow flowers that grow in the earth itself. And in the 
river which they find there multiply many kinds of fish, frogs. . . . In the place of 
song, dance with me, and sing my song that is called cuitlaxoteyotl and tecuilhui 
cuicatl.”’* 


Tezozomoc’s association of the ball court with the origin of vegetable and 
animal life receives support from Duran: 

Wild palms were planted at the ball court or some trees with red beans from 
the .. . wood of which they now make images." 


And Duran declares that before burning incense and making offerings to the 
ball and other tools of the game, 

#0 Alt-Mexiko, vol. IT, pl. XXII, fig. 15. 

| Op. cit. 

* The cuitlaxoteyotl may be the tlaxotecuyotl mentioned by Sahagun as chanted at the 


festival of Huitzilopochtli, and also the same Song of Huitzilopochtli that Brinton translates 
in the Rig Veda Americanus (Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature, VIII, 
Philadelphia, 1890) and Seler in Die religiésen Gesinge der alten Mexikaner (Ges. Abh., vol. 
II, 1904, pp. 959-1107). 

8 Op. cit., p. 243, p. 245. 
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They invoked the hills, the rains, the fountains, the canyons, the trees, the wild 
animals, the serpents, the sun, moon and stars, the storms and finally all created 
things and the gods belonging to each one... . 


Surely these prayers are sufficiently comprehensive even for the site of the 
creation of the earth. 


v 
>. 


9 Figs 


URW 


Fic. 6. Tajin. Greater Ball Court, northeast panel, drawn from cast in Brooklyn 
Museum and photographs; lowest stone reconstructed. 


All the sculptured panels of the Greater Ball Court have three elements 
that are constant, though slightly varied. There is a section on the inner 
side with a skeleton, urn, and rivulets of water; there is a zone at the top 
consisting of plumed serpent scroll work combined with what may be a 
star symbol in two instances; and at the base of each sculpture is a band of 
serpent scroll work on which stand the figures in the principal scene. In the 
southern panels these serpents are plumed, or tufted, and the serpentine 
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design includes elements like those on serpent bodies at Xochicalco. On the 
northern panels this lower portion, somewhat less rich in detail, is continued 
on a fifth stone which we did not uncover, although reconstructing it on the 
casts. 

THE SOUTHEAST PANEL (pl. XIIb) is the most worn of these sculptures 
in the Greater Ball Court. The central figure stands between two who are 
seated upon folds of the serpentine background. The two on the right are 
somewhat larger, and are placed higher than the one on the left who may be 
a young warrior initiate facing the gods or their priestly representatives. 
Whenever the back of the head is unobscured by hair or headdress, as is the 
case with the man in the centre of this panel, the people at Tajin display the 
artificially flattened head assigned to the Totonacs by Sahagun and ob- 
served in two skulls from Cerro Montoso.“ At Tajin the deformation is ver- 
tical occipital, and the head does not tilt backward to a peak as in the Maya 
deformation found in extreme form at Palenque. 

The central figure holds a pouch with a face upon it. The one at the left 
has a bundle of spears. The third personage is distinguished by a headdress 
apparently of hair, like one on a palmate stone published by Krickeberg.“ 
This turban recalls the headgear of yarn and hair worn by some of the 
Totonac women today. It is just possible that this partly effaced figure is 
a woman. If so, it may represent Xochiquetzal, a patroness of weaving, 
shown with a spindle in her hair beside the ball court in the Codices Aubin 
and Borbonicus. In the Vienna Codex there are several dated repetitions of 
a group of symbols which includes the ball court, and close to it a rubber 
ball and a spindle. Unfortunately this person at Tajin does not have the 
long skirt of a female, and does have something very like an atlat] in the 
left hand. 

THE SOUTHWEST PANEL of the Greater Ball Court (pl. XIII), as has al- 
ready been said, is comparable to the southwest panel of the Lesser Ball 
Court in its subject. In 1929 before the third stone had been replaced, the 
figure with outstretched wings was mistaken for a turkey, and the recum- 
bent figure below for a sacrifice. The bird figure is clearly enough an eagle, 
and the scene may be considered a ceremony of initiation of a youth into 
one of the Warrior Societies. The men standing on either side are holding 
musical instruments, probably a rattle and a drum of tortoise shell. In the 
upper left of the scene, poised above the eagle’s wing, are the diminytive 
bony legs of a human figure which is not finished, unless it merges into the 
conventionalized serpent of the topmost stone. 


* Strebel, Alt-Mexiko, vol. I, p. 101. 
“ Op. cit., fig. 28. ; 
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The scenes of the southwest panels may be definitely associated with 
the warrior cults of the Toltecs, perhaps also the figures with eagle and jag- 
uar or coyote masks in the northwest panels. In the codices both eagle and 
jaguar warriors are figured beside the ball courts as if contestants. The eagle 
appears most often. There are numerous examples in the Vienna Codex, 
and a few in the Codex Nuttall, of eagles pictured behind or combined with 
ball courts, and a similar idea is illustrated in the Codex Borgia 36. The 
eagle was sacred not only to the eagle society but to the sun to whom the 
warriors paid homage, and to their companions in the Mexican Heaven at 
the sun, the women who died in childbirth. These were subject to Ciuacoatl, 
mother of the gods, who is invoked as an eagle in one of the hymns sung 
“in honor of the gods, within the temples and outside of them.” (See page 
255 and note 42. Brinton and Seler alike confirm this identification in song 
XIII.) Ciuacoatl is pictured on the ball court of the Codex Borbonicus 27a 
wearing a skirt of eagle feathers. The eagle of the ball court scene at Tajin 
may symbolize a similar female deity, whom Mendieta* describes as the 
principal goddess of the Totonacs. Before the invasion of highland culture, 
she is said to have received no human sacrifice. Krickeberg® states that she 
was representative of the sun god on earth and was mother of the morning 
star god who corresponds to Centeotl. Elsewhere in Mexican myth we find 
Centeotl interchangeable with Xochipilli (p. 255). The eagle man and eagle 
woman of the Codex Laud are pictured with beads in their jaws, the neck- 
lace according to Sahagun being symbolic of children. The Aztec child was 
dedicated to the Warrior Society as early as the ceremony of baptism‘ with 
the words: 
Your duty is to make glad the sun and the earth by giving them to drink and to 
eat. Your lot is that of the warriors, eagles and tigers who have died in war and 
who rejoice today, singing before the sun. 

A ball court ring in the Mexican National Museum is ornamented with 
an eagle, while the ring of Cotastla carries a sun disc. But ball court rings 
have many subjects. According to Duran the monkey sacred to Xochipilli 
was the proper design for a ball court ring. At Chichen Itza there are ser- 
pents and eyes or stars, as on the upper stones of the Tajin panels. The 


45 Historia eclesiastica Indiana, cbra escrita a fines del siglo XVI. Published by J. G. 
Icazbalceta, 1870, Bk. II, Ch. IX, pp. 89. Also B. de Las Casas, Apologetica Historia de las 
Indias, Nueva Biblioteca de autoises espanoles, Historiadores de las Indias, vol. I, edit. M. 
Serrano y Sanz, Madrid, 1909, Ch. 121, pp. 324-326; Ch. 175, pp. 459-462; Ch. 176, pp. 462 
465. 
© Op. cit., vol. IX, pp. 4-5. 

47 Sahagun, op. cit., p. 457. 
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dated ball court ring of Uxmal has the day Ix which corresponds to Ocelot] 
or jaguar of the Mexican calendar. 

The jaguar motive is prominent in the Great Ball Court at Chichen Itza. 
The shields alternating with jaguars in the frieze of the Temple of the Tigers 
probably relate directly to the jaguar society. Charnay noted many years 
ago that the picturing of jaguars in this temple possibly commemorated the 
story of the ball game between Quetzalcoatl and Tezcatlipoca, and (accord- 
ing to his interpretation of Torquemada) the magical transformation of 
Quetzalcoatl into a jaguar. He considered that turning into a jaguar was 
equivalent to winning the game by sending the ball through the ring. 

In the lower chamber of this same Temple of the Tigers at the top of the 
sculptured and painted ceremonial scene is a god seated on a jaguar throne 
within a sun disc, while below is a godlike figure with gold mask and shield 
and with plumed serpent for guardian. Here I think a dual symbolism of the 
ball court is implied; namely, sun and rain, drought and harvest, war and 
peace, death and life. This scene has been interpreted as the celebration of a 
conquest, and there is a battle represented in the fresco of the temple above, 
but the spirit of Room E is not martial. There are weapons, but many are of 
Old Empire form, and they are the panoply of ceremony. The floral panel 
at the base of the sculpture, with manikins that are personified aspects of 
nature, appeals to the benevolent gods. 

The panels at Tajin may represent a series of ceremonial events. If one 
begins at the southeast with the scene of presentation of the young warrior, 
and proceeds clockwise or with the sun, there is next the dedication of the 
initiate to the eagle, then the ceremonial fire, and last on the northeast is the 
sacrifice. The initiate and the victim have similar ornaments at the front of 
their headgear, but their costumes vary in other details. 

THE NORTHWEST PANEL appears to represent a New Fire Ceremony per- 
formed at the ball court. There are two central figures, one holding the 
sacrificial knife, the other with arms folded in submissive attitude. They 
confront each other with speech scrolls between them. At their feet is the 
ball, shown, however, as a disc with a slightly sunken center, as in the Codex 
Laud. Above the ball are two curved objects that are difficult to identify, 
their meaning concealed by the rigid medium of stone. Beyond a bead-like 
band the intertwined curves end in something resembling a wide fringe 
perhaps it is leather or textile, similar to the red and white objects hanging 
through the ball court ring in the Codex Nuttall 74, to others in the Codex 

Borgia 41, and to the loop held by the player in the Fejérvary-Mayer 29. 

The structures appearing in this and the northeast panel may be a cross 
section of the ball court, and the two figures on the left who wear no skirts 
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may be players. The attendant figure at the left wears a round cap, as does 
the least important person in the background or on the ball court terrace of 
the northeast panel. In his left hand the former holds a staff, possibly a club, 
as do several players in the Codex Borgia. In his right hand is possibly a 
manopla, an object of stone which occurs in rather considerable numbers in 
archaeological collections from Vera Cruz. Fewkes speaks of it as a stone 


VALERA ad f 


Fic. 7. Tajin. Greater Ball Court, northwest panel, drawn from cast in Brooklyn 
Museum and photographs; lowest stone reconstructed. 


sling or weapon, but Strebel considers that it was held in the dance like the 
modern wood manopla observed in use in dances in Vera Cruz some fifty 
years ago. 

At the right of the panel is a god with the head of a coyote, dog, or 
jaguar. The functions of these animals in Mexican and Maya fable were 
related if not interchangeable, but the identification in this case is not easy. 
The spotted markings of the jaguar or of the Maya dog are absent, the ear 
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is characteristic of neither, the animal seems too fine to be a dog, and one 
wonders why the coyote should be chosen for representation since the 
mountains of Vera Cruz are said to abound in jaguars even today. Possibly 
the jaguar was more common in Totonacapan than in Yucatan, and less 
sacred. Among the warrior societies there was a coyote order as well as 
the orders of jaguars and eagles. Pertinent to the identification of this ani- 
mal is the statement of Vetancurt** that among the Totonacs were monks 
who wore the skins of foxes and other animals, and were “‘dedicated to the 
services of Ceres, whom they call Centeotl, in order to ask her for temporal 
goods.” 

Perhaps the animal-headed priest or deity of the panel at Tajin is the 
same mythological figure who appears in the Dresden Codex (p. 40d) 
darting from heaven with a torch in his hand and with the kan sign on his 
head. Seler*® considers that the dog shares the rdéle of lightning beast with 
two other creatures in the codices, the tapir, and the jaguar, who appears 
with the hieroglyphs jaguar and kan, meaning corn or yellow. The root 
xolo, yellow in Zapotec, occurs in both the words for dog and tapir, and 
according to Seler, it is repeated in Aztec in the name of the god Xolotl, 
who is represented as a dog. Xolotl is said also to mean the cakes cf small 
seeds eaten in the festival of Atamalqualiztli and in the annual Maya new 
fire ceremony described by Landa. 

Now the coyote or dog who appears six times in the Fejérvary-Mayer 
and is spoken of by Seler as “the demon,” but also identified as Xolotl, 
corresponds to the lightning-beast of the Maya codices and appears also 
in the Codex Laud on the ball court. Here, as in the Codex Fejérvary- 
Mayer, his gray and yellow fur marks him as a coyote. In the Vienna Codex, 
page 18, the figure painted blue, with the head and distinctive ear of the 
dog, shown making fire, is named by Lehmann” as Xolotl. Without plung- 
ing too far into the maze of Mexican myth, we can see that the Totonacs 
shared with their Mexican and Maya neighbors the belief in a god who 
was associated with a beast of prey and dealt thunder and lightning at the 
ball court. 

The old coyote god of the Aztecs appears to have been Xolotl, although 
Tezcatlipoca, the trickster, is sometimes thought of as a counterpart of the 


** A. de Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano, Mexico, 1870, vol. I, cap. V, p. 446. 


*® The Mexican Chronology with Special Reference to the Zapotec Calendar, BAE-B 28: 
11-55, 45; Washington, 1904. 


5° Codex Vindobonensis Mexic. 1, with introduction by W. Lehmann and O. Smittal, 
Vienna, 1929. 
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North American old man coyote.* In the Codices Telleriano-Remensis and 
Magliabecchiano, Xolotl is spoken of as the brother of Quetzalcoatl, and 
in the former it is written that a carved image of Xolotl used to be placed in 
ball courts, as well as that of Quetzalcoatl. Seler®' considers that Xolotl 
and Quetzalcoatl as brothers, opposed and paired beings, expressed the 
duality of the ball game. They thus appear as the divine twins, the morning 
and evening star, who throughout North America and in the Maya-Quiché 
myth of the Popul Vuh are the original patrons of games now played by 
men. In the same way the red and black Tezcatlipoca, the former related to 
Xipe Totec, a maize god, the latter the dark magician of the smoking mirror 
are shown together on the ball court of Codex Borgia 21 as paired players. 
While a philosophy of dualism is quite probably involved, there is an- 
other possible explanation for the variety of gods shown with the ball court 
that Xolotl, as suggested in the legend of his refusing to die with the 
other gods at Teotihuacan and hiding as a small plant in the rows of corn, 
was a survivor of an older order of animal-headed nature gods who were 
supplanted and their attributes assumed by such humanly divine beings as 
Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl and Huitzilopochtli. A song of the festival Ata- 
malqualiztli has the lines: 
Old Xolotl played ball 
On the magic ball court 
Xolotl, Lord of the green jade. 


In the northwest panel of the Greater Ball Court at Tajin where we 
have thus identified the priest or god in the guise of Xolotl making new 
fire, astronomical significance is proclaimed by the sky sign at the top of the 
scene. This is in the Maya area a generalized sky sign, and occurs in com- 
bination with various constellations. On page 36a of the Dresden Codex 
the heaven from which the lightning beast is pendant consists of this sign 
and a Venus symbol. 

The songs translated from Sahagun by Brinton in the Rig Veda and by 
Seler in his Religious Songs of the Ancient Mexicans™ must frequently have 
been chanted at the ball court, since they include so many references to 


50 F. Seler, Das Tonalamatl der Aubin’schen Sammlung, mit Einleitung und Erlauterung, 
Berlin, 1900, Loubat edition, p. 55. H. B. Alexander, Mythology of all Races, vol. XI, Latin- 
American, Boston, 1920, p. 83. 

51 Seler discusses the mythology of the ball court in Mythus und Religion der alten Mexi- 
kaner, Ges. Abh., vol. IV, 1923, pp. 1-167, as well as in his commentaries on the codices and 
in the two articles referred to in note 31. Several ball courts from the codices are illustrated 
by T. W. Danzel in Mexiko I, Altmexikanische Bilderschriften, 1922. 

52 See note 42. VIII Xochipilli icuic, pp. 1025-1027. 
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the gods of the place and to the place itself. There is a song of the festival 
of Atamalqualiztli from which lines on Xolotl have been quoted, a song of 
the Huitznauac who were probably the first Eagle Warriors; there are songs 
of Centeotl, Xochiquetzal, Ciuacoatl, and companion songs of Xochipilli 
and Macuilxochitl. In the songs the theme of sacrifice is marked, but one 
feels that at the ball court sacrifice and ceremony alike are offered that man 
may join nature in giving, feeding the people as well as the gods. The song 
of Xochipilli is given here, following Seler’s translation. It appeals to Cen- 
teotl, the red maize god, to Cipactonal, perhaps a goddess of the earth, and 
to the rain gods of Tlalocan. But it must be remembered that Xochipilli 
is himself a maize god as well as a god of games, and like Macuilxochitl is 
often shown with his head in the jaws of the bird called Quetzalcoxcoxtli. 
1. On the ball court sings the Quetzalcoxcoxtli, 

Answers to him, the maize god; 

When it is time for us we shall establish 

Ourselves in our ball court, 

There shall we sing, 

And with us the Quetzalcoxcoxtli. 


2. Already our friend sings, 
The Quetzalcoxcoxtli sings in the dawn, 
The red maize god. 


3. The lord of the dawn shall listen to my song, 
The god with the mask of thigh skin,™ 
To my song shall listen Cipactonal, 
The god of the earth. 


4. Ayao, ayao, ayao, ayao. I le! my command 
Be issued to the rain priests, ayao, ayao, ayao. 


uw 


To the rain gods, to the servants of Tlaloc, 
I issue my command, 
I will now go to my home. 


6. I came to the place where the roads meet, 
I, the maize god; 


*“teumechave,” literally translated by Seler as “the god with the face paint of thigh 
skin,” or mask made of thigh skin, and by Brinton as “the twice divine seed thrower” or “the 
planter of the divine maguey.” The word appears several times in the songs, primarily as 
applied to Teteuynan, a goddess closely allied to Ciuacoatl. The picture of Teteuynan (Seler 
edition of chapters from Sahagun, vol. I, p. 40) has paint rather than a mask around the 


mouth and in form may be intended to resemble the rawhide worn in the ball game to protect 
the thighs. 
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Where shall I go now, 
Which way shall I take? 


Ayyao, aya, ayao, Priests of the god 
In Tlalocan. Rain gods, ayyao, aya, ayao. 


You rain gods, priests of the god. 
Which way shall I take? You gods! 


THE NORTHEAST PANEL (fig. 6) contains a representation of human 
sacrifice. The victim rests on a high curved sacrificial stone like those shown 
in frescos of the Temple of the Jaguars at Chichen Itza, the Temple of the 
Warriors,** and in a few similar representations of the codices. One priest 
holds the victim’s arm and supports his head, the other holds the stone knife 
with the point at his throat. A fourth figure is seated in a temple, grasping a 
long staff surmounted by a banner. In front of him is an interlaced symbol 
which I cannot explain, and another symbol of unknown meaning appears 
in a vacant space at the upper right hand corner of the scene. The plumes of 
the serpent at the left, in front of a decorated spear, are drawn in a style 
closely resembling those of a serpent in one of the panels of the main pyra- 
mid (Fig. 1). 

A death god descends upon the scene from the sky overhead. He has 
skull and skeletal body, but fleshy arms and legs, and in his position sug- 
gests the so-called “‘diving” god at Sayil and Tulum and one in the Dresden 
Codex, page 58, with the Venus symbols as a head. Beside the death god is 
an S-shaped device resembling the Maya sign that symbolizes the reversal 
from the dry to the rainy season.™® The closest parallel to the panel is 
found in Codex Borgia 39, where a skeleton with reptilian claws is shown in 
this position over a ball court. Gods reaching down from the sky appear 
also in the Aztec codices, notably in sun discs in the Codex Vaticanus A. 
They are found in sculptures as far south as Santa Lucia Cosumalhualpa in 
the Pipil region of Guatemala. 

There are several other references to sacrifice in the Great Ball Court at 
Chichen Itza besides the sacrificial scene represented in fresco in the Temple 
of the Jaguars. The stone-faced terraces within the vertical walls have ter- 
minal sculptures with a skull on a circular disc as the central motive, while 
the surrounding picture includes warriors and a floral design. The carved 
columns in Room E have as one subject skull-faced female deities with cross 


53a FE. H. Morris, J. Charlot, A. A. Morris, The Temple of the Warrior’s at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931, vol. IT, pl. 145. 

%b H, J. Spinden, The Reduction of Mayan Dates, 1924, Peabody Museum Papers, 
vol. VI, no. 4, p. 184. 
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bones on their skirts. In the small ball court southeast of the Castillo at 
Chichen Itza, captives held by their hair are pushed onto the scene by 
warriors. 

From the jaws of the skeletal figure in the northeast panel at Tajin, a 
speech scroll of welcome extends toward the head of the warrior about to 
die. Another speech scroll is at the lips of the sacrificing priest. He seems to 
have a stepped noseplug, although his features are partly effaced and one 
cannot therefore be certain. Both priests have feather ornaments hanging 
to the ground from the back shield, like those on the stelae of Huilocintla, 
and skirts of fine textiles with elaborate borders. 

The fine costumes of the human figures at Tajin have their closest ob- 
jective analogy in the sculptures of Cerro de las Mesas and the Olmec 
figurines. Whenever the “laughing faces” have bodies, these are adorned 
with aprons of intricate pattern, and Motolinia describes the players of the 
ball game as nude except for very well worked aprons or maxtlatl. It is 
interesting that, in two cases™ at least, the headdress of a laughing face 
bears the sign 1 Ozomatli, or 1 monkey, the day of Xochipilli, the god most 
specifically associated with the ball game. It is generally conceded that the 
laughing face figurines were fixed to the walls of temples, and these must 
sometimes have been the walls of ball court temples. 

Most of the persons on the Tajin sculptures wear skirts and headdresses, 
so that ceremonies at the ball court rather than players garbed for the game 
are indicated. Certain details which indicate that there are players among 
them will be described presently. The ornamented girdles and the skirts 
edged with fringe and feathers agree with the evidence of the tribute rolls 
and comply with Sahagun’s description of the Totonacs as living in a land 
of abundance where they grew fine cotton from which they made various 
and many colored garments. 

At first sight it appears that the sacrificial victim of the northeast panel 
has had his left arm amputated, as it ends in a blunt rectangle instead of 
a hand. But further examination shows that the left hand of the sacrificing 
priest ends in the same way and that in both cases fastenings appear at the 
wrist. The wrapped hand shown in the stela of Tepatlaxco has been identi- 
fied as covered with a glove used in the ball game, and although the form 
is somewhat different here, it is very probable that we have pictured the 
mayeuatl mentioned by Sahagun® and shown in the Codex Fejérvary- 
Mayer 29. Sahagun says: 


5 One example in the Hamburg Museum and one in the Heye Museum. 
56 E. Seler, Elucidation of Codex Fejérvary-Mayer, Berlin and London, 1901 and 1902, 
p. 137, quoting Sahagun’s Madrid Manuscript, Bk. VIII, Ch. X. 
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With this stuffed glove the player supported himself on the ground when he stooped 
or half-knelt to present his back to the rubber ball. 


The etymology of the Quiché word used in the Popul Vuh for the glove 
of the ball game also signifies padded leather. Rites that concern these tools 
of the game are mentioned by Duran: 


These players came at night placing the ball on a clean plate and the hip covering 
of skin and gloves which they used . . . and hung these ona pole and prayed before 
them. ... 


The two figures who wear gloves and the priest on the left, as well as the 
two central figures in the northwest panel, are pictured with a horn-like 
object above the belt. It may be the quezeuatl®® the rawhide belt and 
covering of the hips and thighs worn in the game. It is extremely interesting 
that figurines from the neighborhood described on page 268 show this detail 
in more exaggerated form and likewise have one arm longer than the other, 
ending in a padded glove. 

Of course, it seems strange that the person sacrificed should be in the 
costume of a player. A possible explanation is that instead of being a cap- 
tive warrior he is a player who has lost in the game. We know that sacrifices 
were demanded in the Aztec ball court when a new fire ceremony was held 
in the festival of Panquetzaliztli—the feather banners—and the sacrifice 
of a player may have been a condition of a corresponding Totonac cere- 
mony. Poor men are said to have wagered their lives on the game, and the 
stakes ran the gamut of everything precious, reaching a climax in a contest 
for cities by Axayacatl and Montezuma II.*’ 


The Ball Game outside of Mexico. Something may perhaps be learned of 
the symbolism of the Mexican ball game from the ball games which survived 
among the more primitive tribes of North and South America. In both con- 
tinents the rule prevailed in the majority of ball games that the ball must 
not be touched with the hand. Culin®® gives as a reason for this that the ball 
was a sacred object identified with the earth, the sun or the moon. The pro- 
hibition held with surprising uniformity in racket, shinny, double ball and 
the ball race. In South America a rubber ball was used over a wide area, 
but in North America rubber was not available and the substitution of any 
other material immediately changed the nature of the game. Culin wrote: 


56 A. de Molina, Vocabulario de la lengua Mexicana, (1571), Facsimile edition, Leipzig, 
1880, p. 88, p. 51. 
*? Vetancurt, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 313 and 325. 
58 Article, Games, BAE-B 30, 1907. 
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A well-marked affinity exists between the manifestation of the same game even 
among the most widely separated tribes; the variations are more in the materials 
employed, due to environment, than the object or method of plays. 

Also 

Back of each game is found a ceremony in which the game was a significant part. . . . 
The ceremonies appear to have been to cure sickness, to cause fertilization and 
reproduction of plants an! animals, and, in the arid region, to produce rain. 


In that southeastern region where archaeological influence from the 
Totonac area has been discovered, the Natchez*® played the ball game on the 
morning of the festival of new corn. A case could be made for the relation- 
ship between the ball game and the religious control of food supply among 
agricultural and nonagricultural peoples as well. For instance, the hoop 
and pole game was played by the Skidi Pawnee®* to increase the buffalo, 
and the Makah*> of Washington formerly played shinny only when they 
captured a whale. In the animistic religion of the wilder South American 
tribes plant spirits had an important part in determining subsistence. At the 
time of planting a tribe of the Amazonian lowlands, the Araonas* were re- 
ported to garland themselves with feathers and play ball, the harvest 
also being celebrated with special religious and magical ceremonies. Many 
such instances can be found in the ball games of the simpler cultures to 
prove that an agricultural purpose was promoted by the sympathetic magic 
of the game. In Mexico, in Aztec times, this significance was obscured 
by a deterioration of the religious aspect of the game in favor of its charac- 
ter as a sport. 

On the basis of likeness in meaning and performance, a simple ball game 
pervading the area of agriculture and antedating the Toltec period in Mex- 
ico can be postulated. Points of likeness were perhaps reénforced by a sec- 
ondary diffusion of tlachtli. The most likely evidence of a northward spread 
of tlachtli is provided in the hoop and pole game which was probably played 
with stone discs in the chunkey yards of the southeastern Indians. James 
Adair®** in describing the game of “‘chungke”’ among the Choctaw of Mis- 
sissippi said it was played with one or two on a side in “a square piece 
of ground well cleaned,” and that the players gambled everything they 
possessed in the way of jewelry and wearing apparel. The large rectangular 
chunk yard of the Creeks®* was open at the ends, with terminal mounds 


5° Le Page du Pratz, Historie de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, quoted at length by J. R. Swan- 
ton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, BAE-B 43:113 ff., 1911. 

6° S. Culin, Games of the North American Indians, BAE-R 24:1907: a) p. 469, b) p. 
643,c) p. 485, d) p. 486. : 
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where stood the winter council house and the public square. A game played 
in a prepared ground with an elastic ball which could not be touched with 
the hand is reported from the Opata of Sonora,” and the kicked ball game 
of northern Mexico and the Pueblo area is more faintly reminiscent of 
tlachtli. 

Besides the games played with maize leaf balls and wooden balls in 
South America, a game played with a rubber ball was reported as early as 
1589. Nordenskiéld® traced a conformity in rules all the way from Yucatan 
to Argentina. The game was characterized by the players striking an india 
rubber ball with their heads, shoulders, hips or feet. Details of the game as 
reported from the Otomacos of the Orinoco by Gumilla®™ throw light on 
the Mexican game. There the ball could be caught and hit only with the 
right shoulder (instead of with the hips as in Mexico). If it touched any 
other part of the body, the player lost one point. It was played in grounds 
set aside for the purpose, with twelve players on a side. When the ball fell 
and came rolling on the ground, they put it in play again by throwing them- 
selves face down on the ground as if diving and raised the ball with the 
impact of the shoulder. Gumilla noted the likeness to the game played 
by the Acaxee Indians in northwestern Mexico. The Otomacos were Ara- 
wak-speaking Indians, and Nordenskiéld considered that the Arawaks car- 
ried the game to Haiti, and that it was there played with imported rubber 
balls in the gaming grounds common to West Indian archaeological sites. 


Mound of the Sculptured Drums. The subject matter and style of the 
sculptured drums on the high mound west of Tajin Chico are somewhat 
closer to the Aztec than the sculptures of the ball courts. Examples of these 
circular drums carved on the circumference are shown in plate XVII. It may 
have been to these that Bausa® referred when he wrote in 1845 that near 
Tajin were “enormous stones in the form of cups (tazas) and with very 
clear and curious reliefs on their faces.”” Seventeen of these were found 
unbroken, but the map of the fragments that tumbled in confusion over 
the upper part of the mound shows that there must have been thirty in all. 
The drums are 3 feet, 8 inches in diameter, and of varied height, averaging 

1 G. E. Church, Aborigines of South America, London, 1912, p. 147; quoted by R. Kar- 
sten, The Civilization of the South American Indians, London, 1926, p. 84. 

® H. H. Bancroft, Native Races; I, Wild Tribes, San Francisco, 1883, p. 586. 

63 E. Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 2, Céteborg, 1920, pp. 101 
109 and Map 9. 

J. Gumilla, El Orinoco ilustrado, y defendido, historia natural, civil, y geographica de 
este gran rio, Madrid, 1741, Pt. I, Ch. XI, pp. 105-106. 

65 Op. cit.: 411-412. 
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Tajin. Sculptured drums: a, beside Mound of Sculptured Drums, 1929; 6, fragments 
near top of Mound of Sculptured Drums, 1931. 


a 
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7 inches. Three plain drums were discovered in or near their original posi- 
tion, close to the rubble walls of a fallen temple. A few stones came to light 
with a wide border having feet resting upon it, others with narrow border 
above decadent serpent forms. These must have been the lowest and upper- 
most stones respectively. 

While these would at first sight seem to be stones of circular altars, they 
may eventually prove to have been columns. Only three bases have been 
discovered so far, and there are so many drums that if fitted one on the other 
they would have a height proper for columns rather than altars. We have 
authority for either supposition. There are the large semi-circular columns 
of Tizatlan® and Cempoalla and the rounded columns of the Misantla re- 
gion, while round columns in drums, both plain and carved, became im- 
portant in Second Empire Yucatan. In advocacy of the altar theory there 
is a monolithic round altar in the platform of the Temple of the Chimneys 
at Cempoalla, and Aztecan sculptured drums like the Tizoc stone may also 
be considered altars. 

It is likely that these cylindrical sculptures are the latest monuments in 
the ruined city of Tajin. Numerous dates occur, with day signs close to the 
Aztec, but with bar and dot numerals. These may be merely personal 
names, in agreement with a custom prevailing among the Zapotecs, Quichés, 
and Cakchiquels, and with the fact that several of the Totonac kings listed 
by Torquemada had dates as names. The eight hundred years exhausted by 
Totonac rulers in reigns of eighty years each are probably mythical and 
should be telescoped. Dr. Spinden writes in The Reduction of Maya Dates*’: 
We learn further from Torquemada that the Teochichimecas, by which term we 
may understand Toltecs, swept down and conquered the Totonacs whose first ruler 
had just been succeeded by his son Xatontan. This first ruler is called Umeacatl 
which is the calendrical term 2 Acatl and it is on the... year 2 Acatl [1195-96] 
that the 52 year cycles of the Mexicans begin. 


This would imply that for a time, at least during the life of Quetzalcoatl, 
the Totonacs were politically subject to the Toltec Empire. 

Many details of the sculptured drums are reminiscent of subject matter 
in the Mexican codices. Pictured on the drums are numerous persons—in 
procession, confronting each other in ceremonies, seated in temples or on 
benches like those shown in the Lesser Ball Court. Among the eagle men 
is one with bird headgear around a human face and wings attached to the 


— 


© A. Caso, Las ruinas de Tizatlan, Tlaxcala, Revista Mexicana de estudios historicos, vol. 
1, 1927, no. 4, fig. 1. 
67 PM-P VI, no. 4:97, Cambridge, 1924. 
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arms, which finds almost a counterpart on page 1 of the Vienna Codex 
and page 2 of the Codex Nuttall. A temple wall is filled with battlement 
design of a type much used in these codices. Human sacrifice is depicted 
several times. There are birds and men, jaguars, a year bundle, speech 
scrolls, incense and copal. Above a plumed snake, provided with an ornate 
speech scroll, there is a floral design which may represent grandiloquent 
comment, as this figure and a jaguar are facing a god. In the abundant 
fantasy and lively action of these stones further significance would be re- 
vealed if they were placed in their original positions. 

Costumes and headgear are varied, the men’s skirts and aprons are of 
textiles with intricate weave, and one long woman’s skirt has a diagonal 
pattern such as often occurs on figurines of Tabasco and Campeche, as 
well as in Vera Cruz. The vertical headdresses already mentioned (page 
242), which are built up in layers and sometimes plumed, seem to be in the 
majority, but there are also caps. The principal weapons are spears with 
long points and battle axes set with obsidian. One shield has a scalloped 
border similar to those on turquoise discs. Some figures are larger than 
others, and these we shall probably find are gods. 

Time relations to the centuries immediately preceding the Spanish Con- 
quest are so vividly expressed in these sculptures that it is hard to believe 
that Tajin was abandoned much before the sixteenth century. No mention 
of the ruin is known from the early sources, but Papantla two hard leagues 
away appears in the Tribute Roll of Montezuma and is again mentioned as 
an insignificant settlement of one hundred and fifty Aztec-speaking Indians 
(surrounded by towns speaking Totonac) in 1571.** It is fairly certain that 
the Aztec drive through Cuetzalan to Nautla destroyed the waning Totonac 
power in the north. The once wealthy Totonacs lost their highway, the great 
Tecolutla river, and dispersed in small villages among the hills and mesas 
that reach almost to the coast. 

The worn sculpture of plate X VIIIc lies in the trail between the Mound 
of the Sculptured Drums and Tajin Chico. With considerable difficulty it 
was raised to a position in which it could be photographed on our second 
visit in 1931. A masked man carrying a torch mounts the temple or altar 
which is represented like those on the base of Monte Alban stelae and ona 
fine palmate stone in the American Museum of Natural History. Beneath 
the temple is a serpent head with human arm, perhaps an elaboration of 
roots for the tree dividing the scene which may be compared to trees at 
Cerro de las Mesas and Chichen Itza. Seated in the temple is a figure remi- 


68 Relacion de los Obispados de Tlaxcala, Michoacan, Oaxaca y otros lugares en el siglo 
XVI, Edit. L. Garcia Pimentel, Documentos historicos de Méjico, Mexico, vol. II, 1904, p. 8. 
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a, Potsherd of Totonac type in Peabody Museum of Harvard University; 6, comparison 
of bird figurines from Tuxtla region (Mexican Museum) with atlantaean figures on High 
Priest’s Grave, Chichen Itza; c, Tajin, panel near Mound of Sculptured Drums. 
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niscent of the priestess on the rock of Maltrata, where as at Tajin there are 
Aztec day signs with bar and dot numerals. The small creature hovering 
above like a guardian deity is not readily explained. 

This sculpture has the same qualities that prevail elsewhere at Tajin— 
details show the period to be Toltec or later, yet the style is distinguishable 
from that of the highlands and of southern Vera Cruz,®® and the most 
marked characteristic, aside from a general clearness and beauty of execu- 
tion, is the use wherever possible of the typically Totonac double outline. 
The development of the Totonac individuality in art demands time. Ac- 
cording to the Spinden Correlation of Maya and Christian days, Teotihua- 
can was abandoned in 1220 a. p., but at Teotihuacan there is evidence of 
Totonac influence in frescos of subterranean buildings and in minor objects. 
This reaction is not sufficient to place the origin of Totonac art on the high- 
lands, in spite of the legend of the Totonacs that their ancestors had built 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan, but it demonstrates that by the twelfth 
century at least the Totonac personality had achieved its major growth. 
It is probably safe to say that this had happened in 1000 a.p., but both in 
minor art and in Tajin sculptures most of the work known to us belongs to 
the inspired thirteenth century. 


POTTERY 

Ceramic art of the northern Totonac area cannot at present be defined 
owning to the lack of excavation. Nevertheless, one and probably two or 
three types of pottery may be attributed to the Totonac culture. A sherd 
in the Peabody Museum of Harvard, shown in plate XVIIIq, illustrates the 
yellow gray or cream colored pots familiar in the Nepean collection of the 
British Museum from the Isla de Sacrificios and in the Cerro Montoso group 
of the Strebel collection. The cream clay is the base color, and white the 
principal decoration; a dark outline—brown, red or black—corresponds to 


6° Sculptures that are surely Totonac have a double outline made by two grooves of equal 
depth, while those that are doubtful have one line heavier than the other. Also the Totonac 
scrolls are softened rectangles rather than parts of circles. According to the latter test, I think 
that the stone of Hueyapan (C. Seler-Sachs, op. cit. Pl. V, 3.) in the Tuxtla region may be Olmec 
rather than Totonac. Even yokes can sometimes be placed in northern or southern Vera Cruz 
when, as is so often the case, their origin is in doubt, by the presence or absence of an even 
double outline. There are striking resemblances to conventionalized Totonac art in the art 


of the Old World; first, in Chinese design with double outline used on bronze and jade in the 
Chou and Han periods and later; and second, in an art influenced by the Chinese, the inter- 
laced Scythian ornament which persisted in Celtic and Teutonic decoration at least to the 
12th century of the European Middle Ages. 
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the double outline of Totonac sculpture, and there are accents in red, some- 
times yellow. The designs figured on this cream pottery show close rela- 
tionship to those on the palmate stones and Tajin sculptures, and a com- 
parison has been made in figure 8 and the upper row of figure 9. Light 
orange pottery and a polished black, both often incised, at times repeat the 
shapes and designs of the cream colored type; they occur in the same collec- 
tions and may also be characteristically Totonac. 

The Cerro Montoso group of pottery wares, to which belongs the greater 
number of vessels from the Isla de Sacrificios, including the cream col- 
ored ware mentioned above, has been popularly classified as Totonac, in its 


Fic. 8. Totonac motives in stone and pottery of cream clay Totonac type: a, Stone, Tajin, 
Lesser Ball Court; b, pottery, Isla de Sacrificios, National Museum of Mexico; c, pottery, 
Isla de Sacrificios, British Museum; d, pottery, La Huasteca, National Museum of Mexico. 
Drawings by Herbert J. Spinden. 


entirety, but Strebel hesitated for many years, first assigning the group to 
Chichimec conquerors of the Totonacs, and later to the Totonacs them- 
selves. The identification as Totonac is due partly to a geographical or 
chronological separation from the pottery of southern Vera Cruz as charac- 
terized by Strebel’s Ranchito de las Animas group, but chiefly to the quality 
of line which is so like that of the palmate stones. The dark outline about 
the white represents the ridged outline of Totonac sculpture. 
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In the Strebel” collection there is hardly an instance of Cerro Montoso 
pottery being found in exactly the same diggings as Totonac stone sculp- 
ture, yet the range of provenience for the cream ware exhibited in the Mexi- 
can National Museum is from “La Huasteca” to Cotastla. Pottery in a 
variant of Cerro Montoso type comes from Quimistlan on the extreme west- 
ern border of the Jalapa region and while palmate stones were found in a 
grave at the same site, they are not in the best Tajin style. The greatest 
quantity of cream ware was collected near Cerro Montoso at Chicuasen and 
Vainillas. However, Cerro Montoso pottery, including the cream variety, 
was also discovered further north in the neighborhood of Misantla, which 
likewise yielded several good examples of Totonac sculpture. In 1931 we 
collected a few sherds at Tajin, one being in a cream clay with red design 
and apparently a fragment of a plate similar to Mexican Museum specimens 
from Otates near Cerro Montoso. 

The theory that Cerro Montoso ware was made by Chichimec invaders 
from the highlands living among a subject Totonac population, Strebel’s 
earlier opinion, has been upheld by Seler and Krickeberg. It is owing in part 
to limitation of excavation to the southern half of ancient Totonacapan and 
the preponderance of collections from the vicinity of Jalapa, which was 
more thoroughly Mexicanized than the north Totonac region. The claim 
that Cerro Montoso types are of highland origin is, however, due principally 
to the fact that the vessels of the Cerro Montoso collection, particularly the 
orange ones, do not adhere solely to Totonac design. They are often covered 
with the animal figures and death’s heads, the smoke curls and sun rays 
that populate the belt of polychrome pottery, extending from Alvarado bar 
up the Papaloapam and Rio Blanco to Cuicatlan, Cholula and Tlaxcala. 
There is in fact much similarity in forms and frequent loan of design. Yet if 
one contrasts highland and lowland pottery of this general type, distinc- 
tions can be made in form, in the use of color, and in clay. 

Jars consisting either of tubular or of pear-shaped vessels above a flaring 
ring base are popular both on the coast and the highlands, these shapes also 
finding favor southward to Nicaragua. Vases with heads in the round and 
limbs in low relief or incised outline are sometimes imitated in alabaster or 
onyx. It is not unlikely that the vogue of these forms from the Mound Area” 


© H. Strebel, Alt-Mexiko, Archiologische Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte seiner Be 
wohner, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1885-1889, 2 volumes; Uber Tierornamente auf Thongefiassen 
aus Alt-Mexico, Veréff. aus dem kéniglichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, vol. VI, no. 1, Berlin, 
1899; Uber Ornamente auf Thongefiissen aus Alt-Mexiko, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1904. 

| There is a stone bowl with duck head in the Strebel collection which finds a close 
counterpart in treatment in a stone bowl from Black Warrior river in Alabama. C. B. Moore, 
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to Peru, with an important station at Casas Grandes, was stimulated on the 
Toltec time level. The Totonacs greatly favored a type of low basin, which 
they sometimes set neatly on a ring base, as well as large plates, while 
the potters of Cholula tended more to the high narrow bowl approximating 
a favorite form in the Old Empire of the Mayas. Ollas with and without 
handles appear in both regions but are preponderant at Cholula, especially 
the single-handed pitcher. Small ollas with melon-like striations are also 
important in Vera Cruz. 

While the tripod vessels on the coast have human and animal heads as 
feet, and some slender re-curved feet—forms which predominate in collec- 
tions from Cholula and Aztec sites—they also have many bell-shaped feet 
and the straight tubular legs which are characteristic of Atotonilco-Qui- 
mistlan. Spouted vessels of the so-called chocolate pot type had a firm foot- 
hold in Vera Cruz, occurring in plain as well as decorated forms in the Tuxt- 
las, in classic simplicity in Totonac cream pottery, and in a rather ornate 
form in Huaxtec black on white ware. 

The Cholula potter applies dark red or orange as a ground color over the 
entire vessel, while the Totonac, in orange ware as well as in the cream, of- 
ten depends largely on the beauty of the clay, applying decoration in col- 
ored borders or rims, or spotting it within. The clay of Cerro Montoso ware 
is usually homogeneous, while Cholula ware is a dull sandy gray, frequently 
with an interior black line due to a peculiarity in firing. 

The designs that are repeated in the Cholula and so-called Mixtec ware, 
and in the ware of Cerro Montoso, are designs of ceremonial significance 
sun rays, incense, feathers, serpents and birds. Lack of excavation and the 
somewhat fortuitous formation of collections in the northern Totonac field 
make us depend the more on artistic comparisons. Two groups of designs 
are assembled in figure 9 which it is hoped are not too simple for compari- 
son. They extend in space from Tajin to Chichen Itza, and in time can 
hardly be separated by many centuries. Both groups can be duplicated in 
those codices of southern or eastern Mexico, of which the Vienna and Nut- 
tall manuscripts are examples. 

If a picture could be formed of a ceramic map of eastern Mexico in 1300 
A.D., we should probably find that nearly every large town or ceremonial 
center from the coast to the Valley of Mexico produced an individual 
type of the gayly colored ceremonial pottery so much prized in collections. 
There must have been considerable trading, but gradual or rapid transitions 


Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Black Warrior River, (etc.). Reprint from the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. XIII, Philadelphia, 1905, fig. 167. 
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of culture marked by language and nationality would be matched by vari- 
ant types of pottery, —a picture not unlike that which we have from the 
well studied ceramic map of the Pueblos. 

The ceramic art of the Totonacs appears to have been widely diffused in 
company with the complex of myth, religious observances, and material 
culture already discussed with regard to the ball game. Many important 
ceremonial designs, such as hands, hearts, skulls and shields, eagle warriors, 
plumed and horned serpents have been traced as far north as the Mound 
Area by Dr. Spinden in his article on War Cults of the Toltecs. The pottery 
on which they occur belongs to excavations and collections which likewise 
include the shell gorgets with eagle men, scalloped stone discs or shields of 
Mexican form, and effigy pipes representing jaguars (or at least panthers) 


as? 
d e ] f 

Fic. 9. Totonac motives in stone and pottery showing diffusion. a, Pottery, Mixteca, 
Spinden, Maya Art, fig. 258; b, stone, Tajin main pyramid; c, pottery, Misantla region, 
Strebel, Ornamente auf Tongefiissen ... pl. 19; d, pottery, Isla de Sacrificios, National 
Museum of Mexico; e, stone, Chichen Itza, Temple of the Sculptured Panels; f, pottery, Ato 
tonilco, Strebel, Alt-Mexiko, vol. II, pl. 34. 


and crouching human figures with quite an Aztec feeling.” In the pottery 
of Casas Grandes, Mimbres, and Pueblo IV, which fall in suitable chrono- 
logical situation, there are also likenesses to Cerro Montoso design. South- 
ward forms and designs of Cholula and Cerro Montoso™ origin can be 


? C. B. Moore, op. cit. H. C. Shetrone, The Mound Builders, New York, 1931. 

S$. K. Lothrop, Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, Contributions, vol. VIII, New York, 1926; vol. I, pl. X XXIII, vol. II, 
pp. 398-399. J. Jijon y Caamafio, Puruha, contribucion al conocimiento de los aborigines de la 
provincia del Chimborazo de la Republica del Ecuador, Edicion separada de los nos. 6, 12, 14, 
17-26, del Boletin de la Academia nacional de Historia, 1927, 2 vols., Quito; vol. I, pp. 141 
142, figs. 76-86. W. Krickeberg, Mexikanisch-peruanische Parallelen, in Festschrift P. W. 
Schmidt, ed. W. Koppers, 1928, pp. 378-393. M. Uhle, Desarrollo y origen de las civiliza- 
ciones Americanas, 23rd Congress of Americanists, 1928, New York, 1930, pp. 31-43; p. 38. 
H. J. Spinden, War Cults of the Toltecs. 
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clearly identified in the Isthmian region and have been recognized in Ecua- 
dor and Peru. Since the arts of Mexico travelled so far in the wide sweep of 
Toltec cultural dominion, it is not strange that they exerted a powerful 
influence upon each other within Mexico itself. 

From the actual vicinity of Tajin we have been more fortunate in ob- 
serving figurines than pottery. In 1929 a few heads with a mould for making 
them were acquired at Posa Larga and Espinal on the Tecolutla river. 
These bear some resemblance to the later Huaxtec figurines, and among 
them are specimens with traits that are usual at Teotihuacan, but they 
appear to be a Totonac product with the vertical Totonac headdress and 
large circular earplugs, as shown in figure 10. Better and complete examples 
of a similar type, both male and female, and like the others of a cream 


Fic. 10. Figurines of a Totonac type. a, b, Posa Larga; c-e, San José 


Acatefio. Two-thirds natural size. 


colored clay matching exactly the cream clay of pottery with Totonac 
design, were sketched in 1931 in the collection of Louis André in Papantla, 
and we were presented with one specimen. 

The latter were collected at San Jose Acatefio on the road from Pa- 
pantla to Tlapacoyan. Two heads from San Eligio near Misantla figured by 
Strebel’* may belong to the same group. In numerous instances these 
figurines have one arm longer than the other, with a wrist band and a thick 
mitt below. It seems that a ball player is represented with the protecting 
glove shown in the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer 29 and possibly in the Greater 
Ball Court at Tajin. These figurines have not the elaborate costume of the 
figures in the Greater Ball Court, and are accordingly more properly at- 
tired for the game with only a girdle and the usual necklace and earplugs, 
but they have the same accoutrements in the padded glove and the pro- 
jecting horn-like detail above the belt. 

Although there is a very close resemblance between the figurines in 
André’s collection (fig., 10 c to e), they are not mould-made, or at any rate 


™ Alt-Mexiko, vol. II, pl. XII, 31 and 32. 
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not finished in a mould. Strokes are evident on the surface, there are slight 
differences in one head to another, and the eyes are made by delicate inci- 
sions. The heads from Posa Larga and Espinal, on the other hand, appear 
to be mould-made. Although they are worn specimens, while those from 
Acatefio are in comparatively good condition, the equality of proportions 
in different specimens and the rounded lines point to their being mould- 
made. The technique of the eye is reversed. The hollows lose their sharp- 
ness and the ridges between are more pronounced. Moreover, at Espinal, 
which we considered the later of the two sites, we found a mould. The Es- 
pinal specimens were said to have been excavated in a stone-faced prehis- 
toric house mound where a hole had been dug for planting, but they in- 
cluded a bird on a stand, resembling an Aztec type, and a piece of Spanish 
silver. Several of the figurines from Posa Larga (fig. 10, a and 6) we saw in 
situ at the foot of high earthen mounds. Instead of being a primitive stage 
of those from San Jose Acatejfio (fig. 10, c to e), they are more likely a de- 
generation after the introduction of moulds. The contrast reminds one of 
the two kinds of Huaxtec figurines described by Staub,” but here the 
change in technique is less marked. As in the matter of pottery, our doubts 
might be solved by excavation at Tajin. 

The transition from Archaic to mould-made figurines is well shown in 
Vera Cruz in the numerous specimens of the southern Totonac and Olmec 
regions. We noted Archaic, transitional, and mould-made types at Cerro de 
las Mesas and the Tuxtlas in 1929. As has been stated in discussion of archi- 
tecture, vigorous artistic influence was first exerted on the art of Vera 
Cruz by the Mayas in their Middle Period (630-960 a.p.). With the dis- 
turbance of the established religious oligarchy in the breakup of the Old 
Empire, the heirs of its tradition must have been liberated from ancient 
custom for new ventures. The young cities in the region of Campeche, 
Champoton, and Xicalanco began to pursue a lively trade with Mexico. 

The influence of the richly costumed figurines of Yucatan and Tabasco, 
as exemplified at Jaina and Jonuta, is strongly felt in Vera Cruz, but as with 
certain Maya elements in the art of Vera Cruz it was either long dormant or 
delayed in transference, for most of our figurines must, if reluctantly, be 
placed on the same late level as Cerro Montoso pottery. An attempt is made 
in plate X VIII# to find temporal position for the bird figurines that are so 
numerous in the Tuxtlas, illustrating contemporaneity with the atlantaean 
sculptures on the High Priest’s Grave, a late building at Chichen Itza. The 


7 W. Staub, Neue Funde und Ausgrabungen in der Huaxteca (Alt-Mexiko). Bern, 1920, 
45 pp., pl. ITT. 
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laughing faces of the Mistequilla belong to a series with both hands raised 
in identical posture, which is traceable among small well-fashioned figures 
from northern Yucatan through the Tuxtlas to Cerro le las Mesas. 


TAJIN THE FOCUS OF TOTONAC ARCHAEOLOGY 


While the sources of minor objects of Totonac art are thickly dis- 
tributed from the Actopan to the Tuxpan Rivers and inland to the edge of 
the high plateau, it is a remarkable fact that sculptures of Tajin type are 
recorded from only three sites, two of them doubtful. One of these is 
Mapilca on the Chichicazapa river, which we visited in 1931, hoping to see 
the sculpture recorded by Nebel. A sketch map was made of numerous 
mounds constructed entirely of small stones with plaster facing, but the 
large carved block was not forthcoming, and a reexamination of Nebel’s 
drawing made it seem possible either that it was confused with his notes on 
Tajin, or that we were not at the site he described. The stone of Tusapan 
pictured in the Troncoso report without details of discovery is a slab having 
border identical with borders of the four foot panels from the main pyramid 
at Tajin. It is now placed with other sculpture in the wall beside the school 
house at Papantla, and one wonders whether it was actually transported 
over the trail from Tusapan.” 

Concentration at Tajin of art forms which pervaded a considerable area 
indicates that it was a great capital and an early one. It is well placed for 
trade at the low divide between the Tecolutla and Nautla rivers, in foothills 
where travel, though none too easy, is much more rapid than in the coast 
range a day’s march away. Tajin presents itself as a secluded center where 
Mayan and Mexican objects and ideas came with a good deal of difficulty 
by water-way and marshy roads or down mountain trails. These were used 
and recreated for centuries by priests and builders until they were brought 
from a mist of varied forms to a sharp focal point. The defined art was 
placed on temple walls in stone where it became a goal of the pilgrimages 
dear to every Indian. The foot-traveller returned to his home in Zacatlan 
or Misantla to make a palmate stone or yoke for a sacrificial ceremony, 
while the Toltec merchant carried vaguer memories into a widened circle 
of Totonac influence. 


BROOKLYN, NEw York 


% In the Catalogo de los objetos que representa la repdblica de Mexico en la exposigién 
historico-Americana de Madrid, 1892, Del Paso y Troncoso states that the heavier specimens 
stored in the Escuela Cantonal de Papantla could not be sent to the exposition owing to the 
advent of the rainy season. 
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THE PLAINS CULTURE AREA IN THE 
LIGHT OF ARCHAEOLOGY By W. D. STRONG 


ONSIDERING the emphasis placed on ethnological studies among 
4 many tribes of the Great Plains it is surprising that so very little 
archaeological research has been accomplished in the region. Twenty-od4 
years ago Wissler pointed out the pressing need for scientific excavation in 
the central area before modern agriculture destroyed the connection be- 
tween the historic and the prehistoric period.' Only in the last few years 
has this highly valuable suggestion received attention. Despite this one- 
sided approach, however, the Plains area has now practically assumed the 
rdle of a type specimen in North America. Like all type specimens, it must 
be reexamined and reevaluated from time to time as new material becomes 
available. Recent excavations in the heart of the Plains area seem to make 
such a review profitable. 

Among the tribes of the Plains two distinct modes of life can be dis- 
tinguished, the nomadic buffalo hunters on the one hand and the semi- 
sedentary horticultural tribes on the other. The question arises as to which 
of these two types was most characteristic of the area in strictly aboriginal 
times. Wissler has described the hunting tribes as ‘‘typical’”’ and the horti- 
cultural peoples as marginal or atypical.” It is necessary, however, that the 
influence of the horse be discounted in reaching any correct estimate of 
purely native culture patterns in the Plains. In his well-known study, The 
Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Culture,’ Wissler con- 
cluded that from the qualitative standpoint the culture of the Plains would 
have been much the same without the horse. At the same time, rather 
paradoxically it seems to me, he showed that the horse culture inhibited 
tendencies toward agriculture, pottery, basketry, and fixed habitations. 
Likewise his study indicated that the advent of the horse reversed cultural 
values in the area, inasmuch as the earlier dominant sedentary cultures of 
the Siouan and Caddoan tribes were later overshadowed by the Shoshone 
and other nomads of their old frontier. It is hard to reconcile these two con- 
clusions, since the inhibition of such basic cultural factors as agriculture 
and its associated traits would seemingly affect the quality as well as the 
quantity of any civilization. 

Since Wissler pointed out in his earlier work that a distinct turnover in 
Plains cultural values accompanied the introduction of the horse his sub- 


1 Clark Wissler, 1908, p. 201. 
2 1920, p. 20, and 1922, pp. 220-221. 
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sequent concentration on the nomadic buffalo-hunting tribes might be ex- 
plained as due to an interest in the very late horse culture alone. However, 
his tendency to project the nomadic hunting type of life back into the pre- 
historic past is clearly indicated in more recent papers. It is especially 
marked in his characterization of the poverty-stricken ‘‘Querechos”’ of the 
Coronado narratives as typical Plains dwellers of the sixteenth century, 
whereas the same documents stress the numerous horticultural and seden- 
tary peoples of ‘“‘Quivira and Harahey”’ to an even greater extent.‘ Since 
the present-day concept of the Plains culture area is largely based upon 
Wissler’s characterization, these apparent contradictions assume consider- 
able importance. 

Recently Kroeber has approached the problem of basic Plains culture 
patterns from the geographic and ethnographic standpoint.’ His brief 
analysis agrees with Wissler’s earlier view that the introduction of the horse 
reversed cultural values in the region. Kroeber, however, suspects that the 
tendency of ethnologists to place the focus of Plains culture among the 
northern hunting tribes is historically conditioned, inasmuch as the ad- 
vanced southern tribes crumbled first under American contact while the 
more intact northern tribes received the most complete scientific study. He 
believes that from two to four centuries prior to American contact the cul- 
tural focus actually lay south of the Platte and that this may have been true 
as late as the nineteenth century. The advent of the horse, accompanied 
by alien white pressure, brought about a dominance of nomadic hunting 
tribes along the border of the Plains, whereas, it appears to Kroeber, the 
aboriginal culture of the central regions was probably horticultural and of 
an attenuated Southeastern type. Since the above questions are primarily 
archaeological, it may be asked what contribution toward their solution has 
come from the archaeologist. 

The prevalent picture of Great Plains archaeology is very dismal. Ac- 
cording to Wissler, 
pottery is absent from Plains archeological sites, [and] a general enumeration of the 
objects found in archeological collections from the heart of the Plains indicates 
that the tribes of the buffalo country never rose above the cultural level of nomadic 
hunters.® 


It has been characterized as a barren area influenced on all sides by ad- 
jacent cultures. While pointing out that actual field exploration may change 

* 1920, pp. 148-150. Compare Winship, 1896, pp. 527-530, 589-593. 

5 A. L. Kroeber, 1928, pp. 394-396. 

* 1920, p. 150. 
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this picture, Wissler states that tipi rings, quarry sites, scattered stone 
alignments, pictographs, and simple bone and stone artifacts seem to typify 
the whole area, while permanent habitation sites and pottery are generally 
lacking.’ Kroeber suggests that the largely negative results of archaeology 
in the Plains indicate a very sparse and intermittent population for a long 
time.* 

Thus to the present time the native basis of Plains culture, like the pre- 
history of the area as a whole, has been approached in terms of ethnological 
analysis rather than by archaeological research. 

An unequivocal answer is now possible to the question whether this 
negative contribution of archaeology is due to any actual nonexistence of 
historic and prehistoric evidence in the Great Plains. Recent investigation 
in Nebraska and adjacent states has revealed an impressive amount of 
archaeological evidence awaiting scientific excavation and publication. As a 
test case, to suggest what we may confidently expect to learn with really 
adequate excavation in this larger area, it is proposed briefly to outline the 
results of recent archaeological research in Nebraska. Since Nebraska is situ- 
ated in the very heart of the Great Plains it may be of interest to check 
ethnological theories against archaeological facts in so far as the latter are 
available at the present time.® 

For this purpose it becomes essential to correlate the local environments, 
the historic location of tribes, and the protohistoric and prehistoric cultures 
so far revealed at this embryonic stage of Nebraska archaeology. This can 
be done schematically as follows. 

Extending west from the Missouri river almost to the foothills of the 
Rockies the territory now included within the state of Nebraska bisects the 
Great Plains in their central portion. Contrary to popular conception, this 
central section is surprisingly diverse in topography. From the physio- 
graphic, and to a considerable extent from the biotic standpoint Nebraska is 
subdivided into four natural regions. On the east, bordering the Missouri 
river, is the glacial area of loess-covered bluffs and eastern Woodland con- 
ditions so far as flora and fauna are concerned. The soil is rich and varied, 


s 


7 1922, pp. 271-272. This, incidentally, seems a good characterization of the High Plains 
region. 

§ 1928, p. 394. 

* The following material is primarily drawn from two papers, An Introduction to Pawnee 
Archaeology, by W. R. Wedel, and An Introduction to Nebraska Archaeology, by W. D. 
Strong, to be published as Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Material from a 
third paper, Signal Butte, a Stratified Site in Western Nebraska, now in course of prepara- 
tion by W. D. Strong and M. E. Kirby, is also included. 
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water and fuel are abundant, and the conditions for agriculture excellent. 
It is at present the most heavily populated portion of Nebraska and its 
advantages would have appealed to horticulturally minded Indians as well. 
To the west is the great central Loess Plain or “‘tall grass prairie” crossed 
by such rivers as the Republican, Blue, Platte, and the branches of the 


TABLE 1. APPARENT SEQUENCE OF CULTURE IN NEBRASKA 


| 


on | Glacial area P lei | Sand hills | High Plains (West) 
East) | Sedentary | p 
Historic: | Siouan Pawnee Dakota, Arapaho and Cheyenne 
Proto- | 
historic: | ? | Pawnee Comanche ? 
Prehistoric: Nebraska | Upper Re- ? Upper Re- —,-Top level III 
culture | publican publican 
culture culture (?) 
| Sterns (Signal Butte | Middle level 
Creek site, strati- II (culture? 
culture fied) 
Signal Butte | Bottom level 
| culture —| I 
| | (Artifacts associated with extinct 
bison—geological age?) 
Pleistocene 


Loup. Supporting a rich grass cover and vast game herds, this was also a 
region highly favorable for agriculture, with rich soil and adequate pre- 
cipitation. Extending east from the High Plains, north to just beyond the 
Platte, and south far beyond the state boundaries, this Loess Plain area 
comprises the heart of Nebraska. Around the headwaters of the Loup forks, 
and north of the Platte, is an irregular central area of some 18,000 square 
miles designated as the Sand Hills. This is a thin grass country of shifting 
sand dunes, unfavorable for farming and offering relatively few induce- 
ments for modern occupation. The sand hill lakes, however, swarm with 
waterfowl, and formerly game of larger size must have been abundant. 
Its main drawbacks from the primitive standpoint would seem to be diffi- 
culty of travel, scarcity of fuel, and inadequate soil and precipitation for 
horticulture. Bordering the Sand Hills and Loess Plain to the west are the 
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High Plains extending to the north, south, and west, beyond the state 
boundaries. The High Plains region may be characterized as a short grass 
country, with grama grass, buffalo grass, and various grass-like sedges 
predominant. In its rougher and higher portions are scattered yellow pines, 
which on the Pine Ridge and similar areas are numerous enough to form 
small coniferous woodlands. Owing to lack of precipitation the High Plains 
would offer few inducements to horticultural people, though the presence of 
large herds of bison and antelope should have appealed to hunters. Such 
in sweeping outline is the environmental background. 

If the territories of the various Nebraska tribes in the early part of the 
nineteenth century are considered, a rather remarkable correlation between 
natural areas and tribal domains becomes apparent (table 1). First, the 
Pawnee during this period held the heart of the state, including almost all 
the Loess Plain area. The Omaha and Oto (Dhegiha and Chiwere repre- 
sentatives of the Siouan stock) occupied the entire Glacial area, while the 
related Ponca border on this area to the north and west. The Dakota con- 
trolled the northern High Plains region and the western part of the Sand 
Hills, while the Arapaho and Cheyenne exerted a transient control over the 
southwestern High Plains in Nebraska. The Comanche (or Padouca) 
formerly occupied the heart of the Sand Hill region but had moved far to 
the south and west prior to 1800. Following their departure the Sand Hills 
seem to have served mainly as a buffer area between tribes. It is undoubt- 
edly significant that the two richest agricultural regions, the Glacial area 
and the Loess Plains, were entirely occupied by sedentary and horticul- 
tural Siouan and Caddoan tribes respectively, while the nomadic buffalo- 
hunting Dakota, Arapaho, and Cheyenne occupied the elevated and rather 
sterile High Plains where game was formerly abundant. A major problem of 
the Plains area is here outlined: Was the pre-Caucasian mode of life horti- 
cultural and sedentary, or based primarily on hunting and thus nomadic? 
In other words, among the historic peoples do the Western Dakota or do 
the Pawnee most closely represent the norm of aboriginal culture in the 
Great Plains prior to Caucasian interference? This question brings us to 
the archaeological record. 

The method of proceeding from the historic to the prehistoric in Ameri- 
can archaeology was emphatically set forth by Dixon some years ago" and, 
as indicated, was recommended for the Plains area by Wissler even earlier. 
Its merits are obvious and its scientific philosophy of procedure from the 
known to the unknown unassailable. In recent research in Nebraska the 


4 


1 R. B. Dixon, 1913, pp. 549-577. 
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study of historic Pawnee archaeology has so far been basic." Pawnee archae- 
ological remains of circa 1800 consist of large villages situated along the 
Republican, Platte, and Loup rivers in southern and central Nebraska. 
These villages are composed of large round earth-lodges with floors just 
below the surface of the ground. Characteristically the lodges have six 
central posts and an outer row of outward-slanting posts. Each has a post- 
lined entrance passage to the southeast, and earth altars occur opposite the 
entrance in some lodges. Cache pits or corn cellars occur both inside and 
outside the houses, and external horse corrals have been noted. Formerly 
these villages were surrounded by sod walls, but of these few traces still 
exist. Burial grounds in which occur individual semiflexed inhumations 
are located on hills back from the villages. Early trade material and very 
abundant horse remains are found in all these villages. Intermingled with 
this type of material are native artifacts. Pawnee pottery of the early 
nineteenth century is very distinctive. It is hand-molded, perhaps with 
paddle and anvil stone, and is hard in texture, with grit tempering. In 
color it ranges from light buff to gray and is without a slip save for a uni- 
formly small percentage of the ware, which is stained with red ocher on the 
inner surface. Cord markings occur on the outer surface of some vessels, 
but these are usually almost obliterated by subsequent rubbing. The pots 
are characterized by an abrupt collar, often decorated with incised tri- 
angles, chevrons, and herringbone designs. Often tabs extend from the col- 
lar to the shoulder of the vessel, in many cases forming a series of loop 
handles. The ware of this period is poorly modeled and the designs are 
extremely irregular and careless. The fixed tradition of form and decora- 
tion, combined with a fundamentally advanced pottery technique, is in 
marked contrast to the lack of interest displayed in finish and decoration. 
The pottery makers of this period seem to have lost interest in their work, 
and the ceramic art appears as a dying industry, formalized and decadent. 
Especially characteristic of the Pawnee in this period are large, crude 
quartzite scrapers, grooved mauls, rubbing stones, catlinite elbow pipes, 
incised slabs of catlinite, bison-rib shaft straighteners, elk-antler hide 
scraper handles, ‘‘paint brushes” of spongy bone, bison-rib beaming tools, 
toothed fleshers of bone, and cylindrical ‘‘ear ornaments” of shell. Space is 
lacking in which to list other historic Pawnee artifacts, such as the omni- 


11 A study in which Mr. A. T. Hill, of Hastings, Nebraska, is the leading exponent (see 
Wedel, op. cit.). By historic sites are meant those for which documentation exists. The historic 
and protohistoric cultures of the sedentary Siouan tribes, however, are as yet undefined 
archaeologically. Their precise determination would seem to be the next logical step in 
Nebraska archaeology. 
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present scapula hoe, which occur in other protohistoric and prehistoric 
Nebraska cultures as well. Absent from the historic sites, however, are 
many types of fine flint, bone, and shell artifacts characteristic of earlier 
cultures. 

Along the Platte and Loup rivers a few earlier protohistoric sites have 
been distinguished which contain strong evidence of Pawnee culture.” 
Since these sites so far examined are without horse remains yet contain a 
few Caucasian artifacts, they can be dated as earlier than 1682, when 
horses were abundant, and subsequent to the Coronado expedition of 1540, 
thus giving this phase of the culture an approximate date of 1600. The 
villages are very large, and are marked by numerous refuse heaps that are 
still visible despite many years of plowing. The earth-lodges are closely 
similar to those of historic times but have a characteristic 4-post central 
foundation and in some cases are larger and more elaborate than the later 
houses. Other internal features are much the same. The protohistoric burial 
complex is not yet clear. The ceramic remains in these villages are similar 
to those of the historic Pawnee sites but more abundant, more complex, and 
incomparably better finished." While typical collars occur, broad loop 
handles (often in series) are more characteristic, and the decoration of lips, 
rims, and handles with angular incised designs is very pleasing. The paste 
and tempering is the same as in historic Pawnee ceramics, and the same 
small proportion of sherds with ocher-stained inner surfaces occurs. This is 
a relatively advanced ware of considerable complexity, comparable in de- 
gree of finish with the best-known Arikara and Mandan ceramics. As for 
the relationship of this older culture to that of the historic Pawnee, the 
former contains just one-half of the peculiarly characteristic Pawnee arti- 
fact types, namely, a more abundant and richer but similar ceramic type, 
large side scrapers of quartzite, grooved mauls, catlinite elbow pipes, bison- 
rib shaft straighteners, and toothed fleshers of bone (the latter rare in 
protohistoric sites, however). Besides these, the cultures share many com- 
mon artifact types, such as chipped celts and hoes, hammer stones, rubbing 
stones, pecking stones, shaft polishers, bone awls, bone and antler picks, 
bone beads, and scapula hoes. On the other hand, the protohistoric culture 
is especially characterized by tiny triangular arrowpoints, flaked stone 
knives, an abundance of short end scrapers, T-shaped chipped stone drills, 
platform and clay pipes, and antler and bone bracelets. Moreover, the pro- 
tohistoric Pawnee sites are richer in every regard, save Caucasian artifacts, 


® By protohistoric is implied a site where small amounts of early Caucasian artifacts 
occur but for which no documentation exists. 


8 Holmes, 1903 (figs. 78, 79, and Pl. 177) figures pottery from one of these sites. 
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than the historic Pawnee sites. Archaeology, therefore, indicates that the 
advent of the horse introduced a general cultural decline among the Paw- 
nee, at least insofar as the material culture can be relied on. It also indicates 
that the great period in Pawnee culture came about 1600 rather than in the 
period from 1700 to 1800 as stated by Wissler.“ This difference of a century 
or so, however, does not in itself disprove Wissler’s suggestion that the 
florescence of Pawnee culture may have been connected with the earliest 
indirect white contact. Prior to the protohistoric period in Pawnee develop- 
ment comes the period of small villages, and it is possible that the advent 
of the white man, in some obscure way, led to their amalgamation into the 
large protohistoric villages. 

These small villages occur in considerable numbers along the upper 
Republican river and its branches and are especially numerous in the lower 
Loup drainage. Judging from the imperfectly known distribution of the 
ceramic type found at these sites, the culture extends in various phases as 
far west as eastern Colorado and Wyoming, north into South Dakota, and 
south into Kansas. It does not occur along the Missouri river in Nebraska, 
so far as known at present, but seems to be confined to the Loess Plains and 
the eastern edge of the High Plains region. Sites of this type have so far 
been intensively investigated on the upper Republican river in south 
central Nebraska and on various branches of the Loup river. The culture 
has been tentatively called the Upper Republican, although there is reason 
to believe that when more is known concerning it, we may safely designate 
it as prehistoric Pawnee. All sites of the Upper Republican culture have so 
far proved to be entirely prehistoric. In the central and southern part of 
its extent this culture is characterized by medium to small earth-lodges, of 
which the majority are square in outline. Round earth-lodges occur in a 
minority, however, and the 4-post central foundation, post-lined entrance 
ways, internal and external cache pits, and other features of both types are 
identical. These features are likewise shared with the protohistoric Pawnee, 
though the latter houses are always round. Upper Republican interments 
consist of ossuaries on the tops of hills or bluffs where previously exposed 
fragmentary human remains and various artifacts have been deposited in 
large pits. The transition between the individual burials of the historic 
Pawnee and these prehistoric ossuaries is not yet clear, though full knowl- 
edge of the protohistoric cult of the dead may bridge the gap. 

Pottery is abundant in these prehistoric sites; in color, texture, and 
tempering it is similar to later Pawnee types and is especially characterized 


4 1914, p. 15. 
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by an overhanging collar with incised designs. As in the historic and proto- 
historic Pawnee ceramics, a small proportion of the sherds have a red 
ocher stain or slip on the inside. The Upper Republican ware is usually 
clearly marked on the outside with cord-wrapped paddles. Unlike the later 
wares, handies are very rare, especially in Republican river sites. The Loup 
river pottery characteristically has cord-mark designs on the collar instead 
of incisions, strongly suggesting an Arikara and Mandan type of rim decora- 
tion. Besides pottery, Upper Republican culture sites yield abundant el- 
bow pipes cut from soft stone (not catlinite); rare pottery pipes; sand- 
stone shaft polishers; discoidal hammerstones without any groove; two 
types of triangular arrowpoints (a medium-sized, rather rough type and a 
very small and delicate notched type); abundant small end scrapers; small 
side scrapers; oval, triangular, and diamond-shaped flaked knives, the latter 
often beveled; chipped celts and, very rarely, polished ones. Bone and ant- 
ler work is abundant and well finished, including incised bracelets, small 
fishhooks, antler punches, and perforated shaft straighteners, scapula hoes, 
and other types too numerous to mention here. Shell ornaments are fairly 
numerous, including cylindrical and disk shell beads, claw-like pendants, 
and ornaments cut from the shell of the Gulf coast conch. In one ossuary 
wooden disks covered with native copper were found. Large quartzite hide 
scrapers, toothed bone fleshers, elbow type antler scraper handles, beaming 
tools, bone “‘paint brushes,” and catlinite pipes, all “‘typical’’ historic 
Plains types, are lacking. Not only the house and burial types but also 
the more specific traits such as Gulf coast shell ornaments, certain designs, 
and the horticultural basis of life revealed in the Upper Republican cul- 
ture suggest attenuated Southeastern connections. 

Judging from the depth of soil accumulation over both types of sites, 
the Upper Republican people were contemporary with another strictly pre- 
historic group occupying the Glacial area along the Missouri river in 
Nebraska. This second horizon has been termed the Nebraska culture.” 
Like the Upper Republican culture, the contemporary people to the east 
lived in small, scattered, and undefended villages. Nebraska culture sites 
have been reported from northeastern Kansas as far north as central 
Nebraska, but never at any great distance from the bluffs of the Missouri 
river or adjacent streams. These people lived in semisubterranean earth- 
lodges which are characteristically square or rectangular in outline, though 
a few round or oval houses have been reported. In the greater depth of these 


16 First described by R. F. Cilder and named by him (see R. F. Gilder, 1926). The culture 
has been most extensively investigated by F. H. Sterns, 1914, but his full results have un- 
fortunately never been published (see 1915 a). 
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houses, the irregular nature of inside posts, the lack of entrance passage- 
ways in many cases, and certain other features, Nebraska culture earth- 
lodges differ from those of the Upper Republican people, though the general 
form is much the same. The Nebraska culture houses, so far as reported, 
had only internal cache pits, though these are very numerous. There is a 
suggestion that these people erected low burial mounds; at least the previ- 
ously exposed dead were deposited in small natural eminences, and it is 
possible that careful excavation will establish the artificial nature of some 
of these. Two charnel houses of this culture have also been reported. In 
range of artifact types the two prehistoric cultures are much the same, 
though the Nebraska culture is characterized by pottery rather than stone 
pipes. These pottery pipes are of a semi-elbow type and are often elabo- 
rately modeled in realistic forms. On the whole, the Nebraska culture is the 
richer of the two, both as to range and elaboration of artifacts. 

The pottery of the Upper Republican and Nebraska cultures is distinct, 
though an obscure blending of the two seems to occur in certain north- 
eastern Nebraska sites which await full investigation. Briefly, Nebraska 
culture ceramics are reddish brown in color, grit-tempered, and often fairly 
well polished. Decoration is mainly effected by the modeling of rims and 
secondary features. Lugs and handles are very common, and collars are very 
rare. Incising occurs on the upper body of some of the pieces but never on 
the rims as in the Upper Republican and Pawnee cultures. The vessels 
range in size from very large to tiny pots, whereas the Upper Republican 
(and Pawnee) vessels are small to medium in size. Not only the pottery, but 
also the abundance of charred maize and other vegetal remains, as well as 
the very numerous bone hoes testify to the horticultural basis of life at 
these Nebraska culture sites. There is evidence of contact between these 
two prehistoric cultures but, so far as present evidence is concerned, they 
would seem to have been distinct peoples. The Nebraska culture coincides 
so closely with the historic Siouan occupation of the Glacial area and 
shows so many similarities to presumably Siouan horizons to the east, 
that one is tempted to regard it as evidence of a Siouan movement along the 
Missouri prior to the Dhegiha and Chiwere occupation. This should become 
clear when the archaeology of the historic and protohistoric Siouan tribes in 
the general region has been investigated. ! 

At the Walker Gilmore site, just south of the junction of the Platte and 
the Missouri in Nebraska, Sterns investigated an interesting stratification 
of cultures.’® Here the prehistoric Nebraska culture overlies an earlier hori- 


16 F. H. Sterns, 1915. 
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zon which I have designated as the Sterns creek culture. While the exact 
age of each horizon remains to be determined, the Sterns creek culture ap- 
pears to be the older of the two by several centuries. Up to the present the 
Sterns creek culture is unique in Nebraska, though it seems to have affini- 
ties with sites across the Missouri in western Iowa. Particularly characteris- 
tic of this horizon are small surface houses (now covered by some sixteen 
feet of alluvium) with reed-thatched roofs, small poles, and possibly bark 
walls. Equally distinctive is the pottery, which is sand-tempered and 
crumbling rather than flaking in texture. The ware lacks handles or lugs, 
body cord markings, incisions, or collars. It is gray-black to buff in color, 
smooth or grass-marked on the outer surface, and decorated around the 
rim by delicate ‘‘pie crust’”’ scallops or, very rarely, by simple designs made 
with small pieces of heavy cordage. The few complete or restorable vessels 
have conical or round pointed bases. Stone artifacts are scarce. One portion 
of an excellent polished celt or ax, a few chipped celts or hand picks, ham- 
merstones, crudely retouched knives and side scrapers, and a few notched 
and plain triangular arrowpoints have been recovered. Bone and antler 
work, on the other hand, is excellent, including awls, needles, knapping 
tools, antler picks, bone beads, and hollow phalange ‘‘ring and pin” game 
pieces. Especially notable is the presence of abundant squash and gourd 
remains but, so far as Sterns’ or my own investigations extend, no trace of 
maize. Moreover, deer bones predominate over those of bison, as is also 
the case in the Nebraska culture. 

Comparable in importance to the Walker Gilmore site in eastern Ne- 
braska is the recently discovered stratified site at Signal Butte on the 
North Platte in extreme western Nebraska. Here, on top of an isolated 
mesa, occur three levels of human occupation separated in each case by 
some two feet of barren aeolian deposit. The uppermost occupation level 
below the grass line is prehistoric and contains pottery and artifact types 
suggesting some definite connection with the Upper Republican culture. 
Stone-lined graves for both complete and partial burials were also en- 
countered. The middle level is very definite but quite thin, and too few arti- 
facts have been recovered to permit a definite cultural assignment at the 
present time. The lowest level is thick and rich, consisting of a series of 
open hearths with cache pits dug down into the underlying sand and 
gravel. Graves were not encountered, but one fragment of human jaw was 
found. The artifacts from this lowest level include two types of arrow or 
small dart points (abundant leaf-shaped type with a concave base and 
a less abundant stemmed type with shoulders and a concave base), large 
leaf-shaped knives or spears, often with a straight base, large retouched 
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flake knives, three types of end scrapers, numerous side scrapers, T-shaped 
stone awls, numerous ungrooved hammerstones, rare grooved hammer- 
stones, numerous rubbing-stones, rare shaft-polishers of sandstone, flat 
awls cut from sections of rib, a few rounded awls, bone beads, rare worked 
shell, and fragments of geometrically incised bone. Pottery was entirely 
absent in both middle and lowest levels. The lowest human occupation 
level rests on water-borne material laid down during an early period of 
precipitation when the butte was still connected with the main escarpment 
to the south. Whether a time break occurs between the water-borne ma- 
terials and the earliest human occupation remains to be determined, but an 
early post-Pleistocene dating from this horizon seems probable. Owing to 
the unique nature of the abundant artifacts from the lowest level on Signal 
Butte the complex thus revealed has been designated as the Signal Butte 
culture. It seems significant that the medium-sized leaf-shaped points, so 
abundant in this culture, are of the same general form as those which have 
been found with extinct species of mammals in Nebraska and _ elsewhere, 
whereas the tiny chipped points from the upper level are characteristic of 
both the Upper Republican and the protohistoric Pawnee culture. Such 
linkages appear to cover considerable time periods and give fair promise of 
establishing definite typological sequences and chronologies for the pre- 
history of central North America when more work has been accomplished. 

Perhaps older than any other human evidence yet uncovered in the 
Great Plains are the recently reported cases of association between arti- 
facts and fossil bison in Nebraska." It is significant that the medium to 
large arrow or dart points found with remains of extinct bison at Cumro, 
Grand Island, and recently just below Signal Butte, are of the same general 
type. Likewise their very general similarity in size and outline to those 
from the Folsom quarry in New Mexico is suggestive. When the geological 
age of the Nebraska finds has been generally agreed upon this type of 
point will probably be assignable to an early and as yet undescribed cul- 
ture in the region. However, one cannot describe a culture on the basis of a 
few unique artifacts, and until living levels characterized by the presence 
of such artifacts have been uncovered we shall not know a great deal about 
the earliest Nebraska hunters. Since the time of extinction of the various 
bison species is uncertain, it remains for the glacial geologist to correlate de- 
finitely the horizons in which such associations occur with others of knownage 
in glaciated regions. The final decision regarding the age of these discoveries 
rests with the geologist rather than the paleontologist or anthropologist. 

7 For brief references to these discoveries see Science Service Research Announcements 
No. 130, June 27, 1932, and No. 140, August 8, 1932. 
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The present venture into the archaeology of one state in the central 
Plains area reveals two outstanding features—first, the almost infinitesimal 
amount of actual archaeological work yet accomplished in the general 
region, and second, the surprising amount of work to be done, as well as 
the breadth and depth of the prehistoric scene that is opening up. Dimly 
seen at the bottom of the time scale are evidences of early hunters associ- 
ated with now extinct species of bison, presumably in early Recent or late 
Pleistocene times. Somewhat later in western Nebraska, an apparently 
related hunting culture is revealed in the lowest stratum at Signal Butte. 
As was expected, the dawn of the prehistoric period finds man intimately 
related to the great bison herds of the region. Thus the prediction of the 
earliest New World hunters occurring in this central area seems about to 
be fulfilled. 

The next type of evidence revealed by archaeology has not been gener- 
ally predicted by theorists. This is the early appearance of at least semi- 
horticultural peoples in the central Plains. Strange to say, it is a Woodland 
culture of northeastern affiliations that occurs on the eastern border as 
the earliest known occupation of this sort in Nebraska. This was demon- 
strated by Sterns’s discoveries at the Walker Gilmore site; and the fact that 
Sterns creek culture is apparently related to the ‘“‘Algonkian” and Lake 
Michigan cultures of Iowa and Wisconsin is undoubtedly significant. Over- 
lying this horizon in eastern Nebraska is the prehistoric Nebraska culture 
which extends over the rich glacial area later claimed by the Ponca, Oto, 
and Kansa. This culture appears to be identical with the recently distin- 
guished Glenwood culture in western Iowa and less closely related to the 
prehistoric Oneota and Mill creek cultures of that state.'* It likewise bears 
many resemblances to the Upper Mississippi culture of Wisconsin. Since 
the archaeology of the historic Siouan tribes in Nebraska is totally unknown 
at present it is impossible to correlate positively any of them with the pre- 
historic cultures. Nevertheless, since the Nebraska culture is markedly 
different from that of the Pawnee in any known period and also affiliates 
most closely with what are believed to be Siouan cultures in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, there is reason to suspect that the Nebraska culture may be 
Siouan in origin. 

In the central and western portions of Nebraska occurs an extensive 
occupation by slightly differentiated groups, here designated as the Upper 
Republican culture, which appears to have been more or less contemporane- 
ous with the Nebraska culture to the east. From its relationship to the pro- 


18 Chas. R. Keyes, 1929. For Wisconsin see W. C. McKern, 1931. 
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tohistoric and historic Pawnee it has been suggested that the Upper Re- 
publican culture was ancestral to the Pawnee and perhaps to the Arikara 
as well. Both the Nebraska and Upper Republican cultures were at least 
semihorticultural and, in general, exhibit attenuated characteristics of the 
Southeast. This is indicated by the occurrence of both square and round 
earth-lodges,'® the general type of ceramics employed, the occurrence of 
certain types of artifacts and symbolic designs, and the use of ossuaries in 
disposing of the dead. Unfortunately too little is yet on record concerning 
the archaeology of Kansas and Oklahoma immediately to the south to per- 
mit any definite correlation with specific Southeastern cultures. From the 
standpoint of our immediate area this occurrence of a period of as yet un- 
determined duration in which horticulture was as important as hunting is 
surprising. Instead of being confined to a narrow strip along the Missouri 
river, this type of life flourished in strictly pre-Columbian times over an 
area extending some 400 miles west of the Missouri in Nebraska and 200 
miles west of that river in South Dakota. So far evidences of this pre- 
historic cultural type have been found as far west as Signal Butte in the 
first state, and by Mr. Over in the Ludlow cave in extreme northwestern 
South Dakota. Finally, from the distribution of these sites along the lesser 
waterways of the region it would seem that the southeastern influences had 
followed up the rivers and streams into the north central Plains. 

The lack of any Pueblo influences, at least north of Kansas, is very 
marked, and it thus appears that prior to the acquisition of the horse the 
barren High Plains to the west and the Staked Plains to the south served 
as definite barriers between the central Plains and the Southwest. It may 
be added that, contrary to various striking ethnological parallels, the ma- 
terial culture of the protohistoric and historic Pawnee seems to be utterly 
alien to the Pueblo cultures of the Southwest. Apparently these ethnological 
parallels can best be explained on the basis of a common origin in Mexico 
and separate lines of diffusion to the north, but this discussion is beyond 
our present scope. 

Taking the bare outlines of Nebraska prehistory as a tentative cross- 
section of the Plains area generally, it appears that pure hunting cultures 
dominated the region during two main periods. The first of these began with 
the men who hunted the extinct species of bison and extended for an in- 
definite period beyond; the second began with the introduction of the horse 
and ended with the extinction of the bison. Between these two, which mark 
the beginning and the end of Plains Indian history, it now appears that 


18 Compare Harrington, 1920, pp. 256-259, 291-297. 
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there was a third period of considerable but as yet undetermined duration 
when horticulture played at least an equal part with hunting in the eco- 
nomic life of the central Plains. It is this horticultural stage in Plains cul- 
ture which has been overlooked or disregarded in the majority of ethno- 
logical theories bearing on the region, Kroeber’s remarkably accurate analy- 
sis being a marked exception in this regard. 

In the light of the archaeological evidence it appears that the horse 
culture of historic times spread like a thin and strikingly uniform veneer 
over the central Plains, bringing with it many traits more typical of the 
forest-hunting regions to the north than of the prehistoric Plains them- 
selves. Given the horse, the Plains with their vast bison herds could not 
be resisted, and in the course of a century or two a new mode of life de- 
veloped, involving many peoples that were apparently relative strangers 
to the region. Added to the lure of horses and bison hunting was the gradu- 
ally increasing pressure of an alien culture. Thus, while the bison herds 
drew newly mounted tribes to the west, the guns of the traders in the hands 
of enemy tribes to the north and east discouraged loitering. Only the forti- 
fied villages along the main rivers could withstand the pressure of hunters 
and warriors; hence when the French and American explorers entered the 
region, the warlike nomadic tribes were completely in the ascendency, while 
the more advanced semi-horticultural villagers had already been crowded 
back into a narrow strip along the Missouri and its branches. 

If the prehistoric situation revealed in eastern and central Nebraska 
is typical, it is obvious that the historic period did see a complete reversal 
of Plains cultural values. Prior to the coming of the horse it was the village 
tribes that prevailed in the area; afterwards the border tribes or late in- 
vaders held the balance of power. Thoroughly motile, possessed of an ap- 
parently unlimited meat supply, having nothing to lose from war and al- 
most everything to gain, such peoples as the Comanche, Crow, Gros 
Ventre, Blackfoot, Kiowa, Assiniboin, and Teton Dakota completely 
dominated the scene. The others, like the Mandan, Arikara, Pawnee, 
Ponca, Omaha, and Oto, clung to what they could of the old settled and 
horticultural life or else, like the Arapaho and Cheyenne, gave up the at- 
tempt and took over the entire horse complex with its correspondent 
nomadism and parasitism based on the buffalo herds. In Nebraska, to 
judge from the archaeological and historical record, such tribes as the 
Pawnee attempted to compromise between the two types of life and ap- 
parently failed at both. It can be said, therefore, that while the Dakota 
mode of life typifies the Nebraska area subsequent to 1650, the old Pawnee 


type was certainly predominant’ prior to that time. The same can un- 
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doubtedly be said in regard to the Arikara and Mandan on the upper 
Missouri, and this probably applies to all the central and eastern Plains, 

One more fact remains to be stressed, namely, that the Plains area 
generally has produced or supported a considerable variety and succession 
of culture types, indicating that its environmental limitations are not so 
drastic as has often been believed.*® Not only hunters but native horti- 
culturists as well have flourished in the region, and the latter cultures, while 
relatively simple, do not exhibit that striking uniformity which character- 
ized the mounted tribes of the region in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Moreover, it is already apparent from the definite correspondence 
between tribal cultures and geographic areas in Nebraska during the early 
historic period that even this one state contains several distinct topographic 
regions quite capable of shaping human culture. Hence the much stressed 
uniformity of Plains culture in its closing phase was in the main the result 
of historic forces rather than the direct result of environmental control. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the prevalent concept of the Plains 
culture area seems to have been based primarily on the ethnology of the 
hunting tribes. It is therefore one-sided and subject to correction. When 
coordinated and reasonably complete ethnological studies of such peoples 
as the Arikara and Pawnee are available, the historic picture will be better 
balanced. This may only be done by immediate field work combined with 
intensive historical research. Almost as urgent is the need for adequate 
archaeological research in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
before plow and relic hunter destroy or obscure the prehistoric record. 
Here is one of the four most important archaeological areas north of Mexico 
which is still practically unknown. The Great Plains, therefore, appear as an 
extremely promising field wherein the closely coordinated researches of 
historian, ethnologist, archaeologist, geographer, and geologist seem cer- 
tain to throw a flood of light upon the antiquity and development of man 
in the New World. 
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QUERIES By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


HILE I attach little importance to agreement when moot-problems 

cannot be settled by crucial experiments, I am eager to understand 
fellow-anthropologists. The following remarks embody some of my fears 
that I have failed to do so. I hope they will evoke clarification from those 
to whom they are addressed. 

STABILITY 

Studies of the dynamics of primitive life also show that an assumption of long con- 
tinued stability such as is demanded by Elliot Smith is without any foundation in 
fact. Wherever primitive conditions have been studied in detail, they can be proved 
to be in a state of flux. . . . It is exceedingly improbable that any customs of primi- 
tive people should be preserved unchanged for thousands of years. Furthermore, the 
phenomena of acculturation prove that a transfer of customs from one region into 
another without concomitant changes due to acculturation, are very rare. It is, 
therefore, very unlikely that ancient Mediterranean customs could be found at the 
present time practically unchanged in different parts of the globe, as Elliot Smith’s 
theory demands.! 

This statement by Professor Boas puzzles me because it seems incon- 
sistent with his proof of an ancient connection between the tribes of Coastal 
British Columbia and the Paleo-Siberians. The argument rests on the inten- 
sive similarity of their mythologies: from this resemblance Professor Boas 
infers a comparatively recent Eskimo intrusion into Alaska and an exceed- 
ingly ancient connection (eine uralte Verbindung) between the Indians and 
the Paleo-Siberians.” 

Does this, or does this not, imply stability of the common stock of 
myths? If so, what becomes of the opposition to Professor Elliot Smith? 
Surely, the phraseology used suggests preservation during a space of several 
thousand years. But Elliot Smith makes no greater demands: Egyptian 
civilization spread, he argues, only with the rise of navigation; before that 
period non-Egyptians lived largely on a simian plane.* This may be an 
erroneous assumption, but where is the difference in point of stability? 

I have a personal interest in this matter. For several years I have noted 
evidences of ancient connection between North and South America. 
Nordenskiéld’s parallels‘ strike me as highly stimulating, though of very 


1 Franz Boas, The Methods of Ethnology, AA 22: 317 f., 1920. 

2 Id., Die Resultate der Jesup-Expedition, Sep. Abdruck aus Verh. XVI Internat. Amer. 
Congr., Wien 1909, p. 12/. 

3G. Elliot Smith, In the Beginning, 20-22, 31, 1928. 

* Erland Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographical Studies 9: 77, 1931. Jd., Spiele und 
Spielsachen im Gran Chaco und in Nordamerika, ZE 42, 1910. 
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unequal value. For example, the solitary South American (Argentine) in- 
stance of a sweat-bath is less like the North American equivalents than the 
latter are to the sweat-bath of sixteenth century Scandinavia.’ On the other 
hand stone-boiling by the Chono gains demonstrative value from the world 
distribution of cooking methods. While the Tasmanians knew nothing of 
boiling, innumerable North American tribes without pottery were able to 
boil in wooden, bark, hide, or basketwork containers. In South America 
pottery is widely distributed and thus supplanted stone-boiling, which 
naturally survived in the non-ceramic marginal region. But this plausible 
assumption again involves permanence. Why, however, should such stabil- 
ity be suspect when modern Basques of Guiptzcoa boil milk by dropping 
hot rocks into wooden pails? 

The following is the plot of a Selk’nam (Ona) tradition.® A widower, 
enamored of his two daughters, feigns illness, predicts his death, bids them 
bury him so as to leave his head uncovered, and urges them to marry a 
man who resembles himself. After a while he pretends to die and is covered 
according to directions, while the daughters cry in mourning and then de- 
part. When they have gone some distance the father rises and makes a 
détour so as to meet them from the opposite direction. Though one of the 
girls suspects the identity of their suitor, they marry him; and all three are 
transformed into guanacos. 

The resemblance to a widespread North American trickster tale is 
patent.’ How does this motif happen to turn up in Tierra del Fuego? Re- 
cent contact is excluded. Nordenskiéld, to be sure, has suggested that the 
early immigrants reached Tierra del Fuego with remarkable rapidity, but 
he hardly supposed the Ona and the Ute to have lived in close proximity in, 
say, 1060 a.p. The alternative explanation is stability. 

The story of the paternal lecher is not the only bond between Tierra 
del Fuego and North America. Yahgan tradition presents the classical 
dualism so marked in Californian and Basin mythology.*® One of two heroes 
wishes to have fire-making and hunting made easy for mankind: a mere 
glance shall suffice to bring down birds, and harpoons shall never be lost or 
broken. Further, men shall grow old but be revived. But the marplot 
brother insists on introducing labor and death. Are these accidental re- 


* Trcels-Lund, Dagligt Liv i Norden i det 16de Aarhundrede; Bénder og K jébstadboliger, 
320-322, 1880. 

6 Martin Gusinde, Die Selk’ nam; vom Leben und Denken eines Jagervolkes auf der Gros 
sen Feuerlandinsel, 650-652, 1931. 
7 See H. Schmerler, in JAFL 44: 196-207, 1931. 
* W. Koppers, Unter Feuerland-Indianern, 202 sg., 1924. 
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semblances, due to psychic unity? If so, why is their world distribution 
restricted? If they have a single source, the tale has remained unaltered for 
a considerable period. 

Apart from myth, Tierra del Fuego exhibits at least two distinctive 
features reminiscent of North America,—the drinking-tube and the scratch- 
ing-stick, both connected with puberty initiation.® In other words, a series 
of specific Fuegian traits is paralleled thousands of miles to the north. The 
scratcher even occurs also in the intermediate tropical forest region.’® I 
postulate a single origin for these traits and the myths. This implies that 
customs and beliefs can preserve much the same form over long periods of 
time. No one asserts that they are always and everywhere fixed. What I 
want to know is: What conditions make for stability? What conditions de- 
termine fluidity? And, generically, are any conclusions of historic depth 
(e.g. as to connections between Siberians and British Columbians) possible 
without assuming stability? 


EVOLUTION AND THE KULTURKREISLEHRE 

In general tendency Father Wilhelm Schmidt’s position is unquestion- 
ably anti-evolutionary. His discussion of the matrilineal Kulturkreis, how- 
ever, is wholly evolutionistic, schematic, unhistorical, and full of a priori 
psychologizing." If I have misinterpreted it, I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Father Schmidt postulates an “inner connection” between the origin 
of farming and mother-right. Because woman invented cultivation, she 
came to be owner of the products of the soil and of the land itself. Because 
of this economic ascendancy, residence became matrilocal and descent 
matrilineal. The supreme deity was conceived as feminine, girls’ puberty 
rites were stressed to the exclusion of boys’ initiation, the couvade marked 
the acme of gynecocracy. But in reaction to extravagant feminisim the men 
organized in societies for terrorizing the other sex; and by progressively en- 
forcing bride-purchase instead of matrilocal bride-service they inaugurated 
patrilocal residence and, ultimately turning the tables on the women, 
achieved ‘“‘the most absolute patriarchate.” 

My difficulties are twofold. In the first place, there is no historical proof 
of any such organic connection between economic activity and social 
hegemony. Such economic determinism is sheer a priori speculation. The 
Hopi and Zufii recognize feminine ownership of real estate, but the bulk 


Id., op. cit., 89. 

10 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco 3: 130, 1923. 

4 W. Schmidt and W. Koppers, Vélker und Kulturen I: Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft, 88, 
264 sq., 295, 538 sq . 1924. 
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of their farming devolves on the men, as in all American areas of intensive 
husbandry. The Iroquois women enjoy unusual privileges, even in the poli- 
tical sphere, but they certainly did not invent maize-planting, which must 
have come to them from the southern regions of masculine tillage. More- 
over, in this extreme case of feminine influence there is no suggestion of a 
men’s protective organization. Are we to assume that, if left undisturbed by 
Caucasian civilization, the men would at some time have organized? If so, 
how does this differ from Morgan’s law of historical evolution? 

Belief in such a law is indeed strongly suggested by explicit references 
to stages of the development in its entirety—‘‘Stufen der ganzen Entwick- 
lung” (p. 266). In the incipient stage a man visits his wife in her parents’ 
home; in the second stage (auf der sweiten Stufe) he surrenders to the matri- 
local principle; there follows a decline in the matriarchate, the husband 
merely staying with his parents-in-law temporarily by way of bride-service; 
and in the fourth stage, gifts supersede service, i.e. bride-purchase and patri- 
local residence evolve. 

I can detect only one difference between this and Morgan’s schematism. 
Morgan assumes a universal social evolution in accordance with his law; 
Schmidt restricts his sequence to that part of mankind affected by hor- 
ticulture. But this difference does not alter the non-historical schematism of 
the theory. 

I know that, metaphysically, Father Schmidt repudiates social laws 
(e.g., p. 26). My point is that, irrespective of such abstract disbelief, he 
formulates the matrilineal data precisely as if he espoused a law of social 
evolution. 

But there is a second difficulty. Jf an organic nexus unites farming by 
women and mother-right, the sequence of events may be independently in- 
augurated an indefinite number of times with the dissemination of the 
solitary incipient member of the series. Let women invent horticulture in 
tribe A. What prevents its spread to B, C, D, before any matriarchal insti- 
tutions have time to develop in A? Evidently nothing whatsoever. Now, 
ex hypothesi, feminine ascendancy results from feminine tillage. Hence, in 
each recipient tribe adoption of the latter sets up a parallel sequence of 
maternal descent, girls’ puberty rites, female deities, . . . , terminating with 
men’s clubs, wife-purchase, and the patriarchate. There would still be a 
single origin for farming, but the social correlates would arise independently 
over and over again in parallel series. 


Query: Is it possible to affirm an organic bond between cultural phe- 
nomena and yet to deny the recurrence of one correlate together with its 
associated trait? 
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IRREVERSIBLE DIFFUSION 

Most diffusionists—not only Elliot Smith and Perry, but also Sophus 
Miiller, Kroeber, and Radin—operate with the principle of an irreversible 
stream of culture from a higher centre. The reasons are clear. Empirically, 
China, Egypt, Rome, have demonstrably spread civilization to ruder neigh- 
bors; a priori, an advanced technology is more likely to increase the stock of 
inventions. Nevertheless, complex cultures have borrowed from simpler 
ones: maize spread from America to Europe; felt and riding-boots from 
pastoral nomads to the Chinese; and so forth. Hence, though transmission 
from the higher culture is more probable, the direction of diffusion in a 
particular instance remains uncertain. Further, in the non-rational phases 
of social life, the advantage no longer lies with the superior technology: the 
couvade and the mother-in-law taboo are a priori as probable on one ma- 
terial plane as on another. 

This, however, is not what troubles me at the moment. The difficulty 
before me is the following. The theorists I am addressing start their dif- 
fusioning at a point of time when some one culture is immeasurably su- 
perior to its neighbors. With that assumption, everything is of course in 
favor of an irreversible flow. For instance, are novices likely to teach new 
devices to potters or weavers who have practised these arts for centuries? 
What I am concerned about are the preceding stages. Every civilization has 
its nascent period; and at that stage the odds are not one-sidedly in its 
favor. 

Are not the observed facts which we try to interpret the resemblances 
between a high culture, A, and its poorer sister, B? I see two alternatives to 
the conventional view of the latter as a passive recipient. In the first place, 
the common feature may antedate any difference in level. Why must 
animism in Australia be derived from Egypt? Why can we not refer it to an 
archaic substratum of Egyptian and other cultures? The former conclusion 
is indeed inevitable on the axiom that, prior to Egyptian navigation, all 
non-Egyptians lived like the apes. But for those who spurn the proposition, 
the corollary loses its stringency. 

Secondly, the culture ancestral to A may as yet have gained only a 
slight ascendancy over proto-B. In that case nothing can be predicated as 
to who borrowed from whom. Omaha culture is somewhat more complex 
than that of the Dakota; nevertheless, the Omaha borrowed certain mili- 
tary societies from the Dakota. Instances could be multiplied ad infinitum: 
in the hypothetical circumstances there is a give-and-take,—not a shower 
of gifts from the cornucopia of the slightly higher people. 

My query, then, is: Why are these obvious alternatives ignored in 
relevant discussion? Are we dealing with a transplanted survival of the 
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LOWIE] QUERIES 
biological dogma that infinitesimal differences make for survival or de- 
struction? 
CONJECTURAL HISTORY 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown is not a votary of conjectural history. If I 
understand him, he ascribes even to absolutely certain history a narrowly 
limited utility in the way of scientific illumination, and merely probable 
reconstructions are held proportionately less valuable." However, anthro- 
pologists, like the subjects of their studies, do not always in practice con- 
form to their theories. Hence a glance at what Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
does is more useful than pondering what he says he does. 

The Yaralde system of kinship," we learn, 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have developed independently of those [Aranda 
systems]; . . . we must certainly assume some historical connection between them 
(pp. 51, 120); 
there is 
a further extension of some of the principles and tendencies present in the Aranda 
type (p. 122); 
and the Yaralde idiosyncrasies are hypothetically derived from a greater 
density of population. Similarly, the Kumbaingeri type is said to be 
clearly related to the Kariera type, but at the same time represents a movement 
away from that type, and perhaps we may say, towards the Aranda system (p. 63). 


Failing documentary evidence of these relationships, the quotations 
seem to embody “‘conjectural history.’’ Striking resemblances are explained 
by a common source. Still more, is not a movement from one condition and 
towards another an emphatically historical process? In what sense are his- 
torical conjectures repressed when the author suggests a developmental 
sequence not directly verifiable? There is, to be sure, a sop to caution: 

This does not involve the assumption that the Aranda system is derived histori- 
cally from one identical with the existing Kariera system (p. 120). 


But does this mean any more than the biologist’s warning that Homo 
sapiens is not derived from any living anthropoid? Certainly, the preceding 
sentence defines the two systems as 

two terms in an evolutionary process, for evolution, as the term is here used, is a 
process by which stable integrations at a higher level are substituted for or replace 
integrations at a lower level. 


2 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Present Position of Anthropological Studies, Brit. Assn. 
Adv. Sc., Section H, 1931. 

83 Jd., The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, The ““Oceania’’ Monographs, No. 1, 
1931, 
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But is that not history of a kind? And is it documentary? Leaving aside 
questions of relative probability or explanatory potency, how does it differ 
in principle from the sequential hypotheses of Father Schmidt and of 
Morgan? 

But I scent still more historical reconstruction. On the one hand there is 
set forth the futility of speculating about the eternally unknowable details 
by which a society readjusts its integrative system (p. 113). Having, how- 
ever, burned this much incense on the altar of anti-historical asceticism, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown tempers his austerity by an exposition of the 
very steps by which the Kariera as “‘one of the simplest integrative systems 
in Australia” might have achieved “‘a wider integration.”’ The individual 
Kariera male is concerned primarily with his own and his mother’s horde, 
the latter providing him with a wife, viz. preferably his maternal uncle’s 
daughter. But the social circle widens when a boy about to undergo initia- 
tion is sent on a grand tour to other hordes, eventually even to a distant 
tribe. This contact establishes permanent relations, nay, possibly supple- 
mentary marriages. I regard these suggestions of Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown’s as anything but futile; however, they are assuredly speculations 
about details of “the widening of the social circle.” 

Have I completely misunderstood the author? Or is he really attempting 
“to conjecture the origin”’ of institutions or elements of culture,—a practice 
he would have us taboo in comparative sociology? I am not interested in 
quibbles about the meaning of “institutions,” “elements,” and “origin.” 
I should like to know whether Professor Radcliffe-Brown sometimes makes 
guesses as to why and how parts of culture change, and which of its fea- 
tures precede others. 

LAW 

An adequate sociological understanding or interpretation of any culture, can 
only be attained by relating the characteristics of that culture to known sociological 
laws."4 


What are we to understand by such laws, then? In an older paper’ the fol- 
lowing sample is exhibited: 

any things that have important effects on the social life necessarily become the ob- 
jects of ritual observances . . . the function of such ritual being to express, and so 
to fix and perpetuate, the recognition of the social value of the objects to which it 
refers. 


4 Radcliffe-Brown, The Present Position . . . 
8 Id., The Methods of Ethnology and Social Anthropology, South African Journal of 
Science 20: 124-147, 135 f. 
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Whence this corollary: Among hunting and gathering tribes rituals cluster 
about the various species of animals and plants, “and more particularly 
those used for food.”’ 

To me this is not a law but a truism. Any one with the slightest knowl- 
edge of ethnography knows that the Eskimo connect ritualistic conceptions 
with seals rather than with mosquitoes; that Plains Indians charm buffalo, 
not prairie-dogs; that the Hopi worry over the magico-religious promotion 
of the maize crop rather than of cactuses. If the “law” goes beyond a sum- 
mary of these descriptive trivialities, I shall apologize and gratefully accept 
instruction. The law of gravitation does not state that apples fall to the 
ground instead of levitating toward the sky; that was known before Newton. 
A law of ritual ought to predict for each culture which game animals and 
food plants figure ceremonially; it must explain why some rituals involve 
masquerade while others do not; why the Crow Indians, who do not even 
smoke Nicotiana multivalvis, have built up a complex ceremonial about it, 
far more complex than the buffalo ritual. 

Here is another law. In segmented societies [vu/go, in societies with 
clans], the segments [vulgo, clans] 
tend to be differentiated from one another by differences of ritual, observances of 
the same general type for the whole tribe being directed to some special object or 
class of objects for each one of its segments. 


Here, too, there is a corollary. In undifferentiated [vulgo, clanless] societies 
the ritual relationship is 

a general undifferentiated relation between the society as a whole and the world of 
nature as a whole; in differentiated [i.e. clan-organized] societies the general ten- 
dency is to develop special ritual relations between each of the social segments . . . 
and some one or more species of animal or plant. 


What does the law add to the familiar fact that the several clans of a 
tribe conform to a common pattern? That the observances linked with one 
Winnebago clan resemble those of other Winnebago clans more than they 
do the rituals of Kariera or Baganda clans? A “‘law’’ ought to explain many 
things not quite so obvious. In what circumstances do clans tend to differ- 
entiate themselves ritualistically? Why are there clans without ritualistic 
functions? Why is a ritual of overshadowing importance, like the Plains 
Indian Sun Dance, linked not with clans at all, but with the tribe as a 
whole? Similarly, why is the Crow Tobacco ritual associated with an or- 
ganization not based on clan affiliation? 

The corollary bewilders me completely. It seems to say: Let us not ex- 
pect clan rituals in clanless societies; let us expect them only in societies 
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divided into clans. The first half of this is tautology, the second half by its 
implications expresses only a partial truth, since there are rituals—even 
rituals concerned with food animals or plants in differentiated societies— 
that have nothing to do with the clans. What beyond my rendering is con- 
tained in the corollary? 

Possibly a law as conceived by Professor Radcliffe-Brown is a law sui 
generis. The following sentence rather strongly suggests this surmise: 
I have also indicated another important principle, which in this instance is a uni- 
versal sociological law though it is not possible to formulate precisely its scope, 
namely that in certain specific conditions a society has need to provide itself with a 
segmentary organization. In Australia this need is met by the existence of moieties 
and clans.!® 


Who ever heard of a universal law with a scope that is as yet undefinable; 

of a law that works in certain specific but unspecified conditions? In other 

words, are we to consider it a law that societies sometimes develop clans 

and sometimes do not? Newton did not tell us that bodies either fall or rise. 
L’ENVOI 

Finally, for the benefit of the younger generation, a valedictory query 
or two: 

How does one master a native tongue in three or even six months? 

Does an observation in 1930 necessarily take precedence of one in 1870, 
1800, 1700? 

How probable is it that a trained field worker can in a season or two 
plumb depths inaccessible to predecessors who have lived with the same 
tribe for years and speak its language perfectly? 

I personally have become increasingly humbler in my attitude towards 
older writers. I consider Hearne, Maximilian, Morgan (on the Iroquois) 
superb observers; and Kirchhoff has recently shown how much one can learn 
from earlier missionaries and explorers on the intricacies of social organi- 
zation. In my special field I am encouraged when Curtis’s data on the Crow 
support my own; I find that the notoriously mendacious Beckwourth 
proves accurate enough on modes of warfare; while from the trapper Linder- 
man and the squawman Leforge I learn things I never learnt by myself. 
Leibnitz’s words are sound counsel for the anthropologist: Je ne mé prise 
presque rien. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


6 The Social Organization . . . , 109. 
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HAS THE X-RAY A PLACE IN THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL LABORATORY? By P. F. TITTERINGTON 


EALIZING that the x-ray is beginning to be used in several fields 

outside that of medicine, it seemed opportune to experiment with 
archaeological specimens to learn if anything of interest could be deter- 
mined. The idea was precipitated by the receipt of a flint spade much 
thicker than usual and containing several outcroppings of iron ore. The 
x-ray demonstrated an extensive network of opaque shadows, and numer- 
ous, isolated examples, showing that there was much more of the foreign 
material in the specimen than was visible on the outer surface. It also 
demonstrated how the foreign material prevented the specimen from being 
reduced to a spade of the usual thickness (pl. XIXa). 

This led to the examination of approximately fifty spades, hoes, and 
large flint pieces, twelve of which showed from one to several isolated 
opacities. Since all the specimens were desirable, none of them was broken 
up for a more complete analysis of the substance causing the opacities, but 
a few of the opacities visible on the surface give the impression of iron 
concretions. 

Several hundred arrowheads and knives were then examined, and no 
areas of increased density were noted. From this small series, it would 
appear that the opacities do not occur in the stratified flint and some of the 
finer-grained nodular flint, but do occur in the coarser-grained nodular 
flint such as is usually employed in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments. The majority of the implements examined are thought, from the 
localities in which they were found, to be made of material from the Mill 
creek quarry, Union county, Illinois, or at least a closely allied material. 

Several specimens studied have seams through the flint. These seams 
cast a rather dense shadow, the cause of which is not definite. 

Twelve pipes have been examined, demonstrating the bowl and stem 
holes. The chief value of this type of examination lies in the illustration of 
the location of the driliings. Dr. Don F. Dickson has a monitor pipe in 
which a flint drill-point was broken off before the stem-hole was finished. 
The x-ray shows the incomplete stem-hole in one end, the completed stem- 
hole in the other, and the hole in the bowl. The broken drill-point does not 
show because it is of lighter density than the material from which the pipe 
is made (pl. XIX4). In my collection there is a small platform pipe with a 
complete stem-hole drilled from each end. One of the holes is seen to pass 
some little distance beyond the base of the bowl (pl. X Xa). 
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large series. 


differences in temperings have been demonstrated. 


gesting a freshly broken-up rock (pl. XX). 


pering (pl. XXI). 


In the pipes examined which have rather long stems, the holes are seen 
to extend obliquely upward from the end cf the stem to the base of the bowl. 
It would be interesting to note if this is a more or less constant factor in a 


A restored L-shaped pipe shows the restoration to have been made with 
a material considerably less dense than that of the pipe. The restored areas 
are painted to match the rest of the pipe, and in places the paint is suffi- 
ciently thick to cast a thin filmy shadow. The x-ray might be used in de- 
tecting some of the restorations made with intent to defraud. 

The most interesting studies that have been made are on potsherds. 
The x-ray of pottery promises to serve primarily in determining the type 
and quantity of tempering in the walls between exposed surfaces. Approxi- 
mately five hundred sherds have been examined, and some very striking 


Grit temperings stand out as sharp shadows of increased density. A few 
Southwest sherds seem to have been tempered with a very fine grit, sug- 
gesting a fine sand. Some of the grit temperings of the southeast Missouri 
sherds are larger and smoother in outline, suggesting a coarser sand. Sherds 
from the Lake Michigan culture of Wisconsin have a grit tempering in 
which the grit is quite coarse and irregular in outline, the irregularity sug- 


Shell temperings produce a flaky shadow of less density than the grit, 
while the hole temperings cast the shadow that the name implies. The 
shadow of the hole-tempered ware is studded with small dark spots, the 
edges of some of which coalesce. Quite a number of badly disintegrated 
shell-tempered sherds in which the shell is still visible have been examined, 
and most of them cast the shadow of the hole-tempered ware with an oc- 
casional piece of shell demonstrated, indicating that the majority of the 
small pieces of shell are quite soft and have lost that property which makes 
them opaque to the ray. These findings tend to substantiate the theory 
that some of the hole-tempered ware is due to a disintegrated shell tem- 


Out of several techniques tried, those listed below have given us the 
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It is not uncommon to find very dense shadows smooth in outline, about 
the size and shape of BB shot, and smaller, in the shell-tempered ware. In 
cutting down upon them, some seem to be small iron concretions, while 
others seem to be small gravel; no thorough physical analysis has yet been 


made. However, it has been suggested that they might be natural in the ‘ 
clay rather than intentional. Small amounts of sand are commonly found 
in the shell-tempered sherds, and it is also thought to be natural. : 
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ile b 


a. Flint spade 12 1/4”X5 1/4”X1 1/4” to 1 5/8” through the thickest part of blade. The 
che edges and top have been obliterated by the x-ray due to their comparative thinness; the white, 
nd irregular shadows in the x-ray are due to the ore. In the photograph of the specimen an out- 
cropping of the ore is visible in the left central portion of the specimen. 

che b. X-ray of Dickson pipe from above downward. The stem-hole in the left end is incom- 
plete while that in the right is complete. The thin outer edges of the stem and bowl are seen 


in the original negative but have been lost in making the reduction. 
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ce Michigan culture of Wisconsin and is coarse grit tempered. 


find sand or grit tempered 
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best. ults. Before a specimen is radiographed, it is usually fluoroscoped to 
obtain a general idea as to its density. 

Flint proved to be more radio-translucent than at first thought and re- 
quires a rather soft ray: i.e., one of low penetration. We have been using 
double screens, 39 inches distance, 60 kilovolts, 20 milliamperes, and 3 
seconds exposure time for a piece about one-half inch thick. For thicker 
specimens, we increase the kilovolts, and when necessary, the time. For 
thinner specimens, the kilovolts are decreased, or the no-screen technique 
given under ‘“‘Pottery”’ is used. 

The pipes have given the most difficulty because of the great variation 
in the densities of the materials used in their manufacture and because 
of the difference in thickness of the various parts of the specimen. We use 
double screens, 39 inches distance, 60—70 kilovolts, 20-30 milliamperes, and 
3-6 seconds exposure time, the higher settings for the more dense and 
thicker pieces. For a sandstone effigy frog pipe, three and one-fourth inches 
thick, it was necessary to use 80 kilovolts, 20 milliamperes, and 10 seconds 
exposure time with double screens at a 39-inch distance. 

A very soft ray is required in the examination of pottery. Two tech- 
niques have been used: one with double screens and the other without 

_reens. The latter, we think, is the better because of a somewhat clearer 
negative with more contrast. 

Double-screen Technique: 50 KV., 40 Ma., and 39 in. distance are con- 
stant factors. 

Sherd 1/16 inch-1/8 inch thick, 3/4 second exposure time. 

Sherd 3/16 inch thick, 1 second exposure time. 

Sherd 1/4 inch thick, 1 1/4-1 1/2 second exposure time. 


For thicker sherds, it is necessary to increase the kilovolts and usually the 
time. A shell-tempered sherd, three-fourths of an inch thick, from a Jeffer- 
son county, Missouri, salt pan, required 60 KV. and 3 seconds exposure 
time, the other factors remaining constant. 

No-screen Technique: 50 KV., 10 Ma., and 66 in. distance are the 
constant factors. 

Sherd 1/16-1/8 inch thick, 12-15 seconds exposure time 


Sherd 3/16 inch thick, 15-18 seconds exposure time. 
Sherd 1/4 inch thick, 25-30 seconds exposure time. 


In the thicker sherds, we have obtained as good results with the double 
screens, and it takes less exposure time, which is a saving of the x-ray tube. 
In the examination of an unbroken piece of pottery, the ray is directed 
down through the opening in the top and a segment of the bottom of the 
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specimen is demonstrated without any overlying structures. The size of 
the segment demonstrated depends upon the size of the opening. In speci- 
mens in which there is no opening in the top, it is necessary to make the 
exposure through overlying structures. By doubling the exposure time and 
keeping the other factors constant, these structures can usually be suffi- 
ciently diffused to bring out the desired area quite clearly. The double 
screen technique is used. 

In this type of work, there are a few points that should be kept in mind. 
All techniques have been worked out on a five-minute developing, sixty- 
five degree temperature basis. A badly disintegrated sherd of a given 
thickness will be less dense than a sherd of equal thickness showing only a 
‘ small amount of, or no disintegration. X-rays are always studied in the 
negative on account of the loss of finer detail in a transfer to the positive; 
some of this loss can be avoided by making a reduction. A seven-inch 
Kelly-Koett machine has been used in this work; but these techniques, 
with some changes, can be adapted to other machines. The tube used is of 
German manufacture, 6 KW, Muller, fine focus, radiator type. 

The ideas introduced in this report may need revision in whole or in 
part, but possibly enough contrasts may have been demonstrated to stimu- 
late the development of techniques and interpretations to such a point 
that the x-ray will have as a definite a place in the archaeological labora- 
tory as it already has in some of the other laboratories. 

My appreciation and thanks are expressed to Messrs. McKern, Dickson, 
Nesbit, Cole, Deuel, Kelly, Blom, and Messrs. Pete Stewart and K. K. 
Baker for the advice and counsel they have given and for the supplying of 
sherds that have made these experiments possible. 

At the present time, through the co-operation of Drs. Guthe, McKern, 
and Cole and the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, a comparative 
study of sherds of the Hopewell culture and some of its variants is being 
attempted. 
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The sherd on the left is from the Dickson Mound. It is shell tempered and shows very 


little, if any, disintegration. Note the flaky appearance, the lighter areas being the small 
particles of shell. The central sherd is from southeast Missouri. It is hole-tempered and badly 
disintegrated. The dark, mottled areas are due to the holes, and the white spots are due to a 
small amount of sand. The sherd on the right is from southeast Missouri and is a disintegrating 
, shell tempering—note upper left edge in upper photograph. The x-ray shows none of the shell, 
but does show some coarse sand and several of the BB shot effect. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA By EUGENE GOLOMSHTOK 


INTRODUCTION 


ECAUSE of the double barrier of language and political isolation the 

progress of scientific investigation in Russia has remained virtually un- 
disclosed to European and American specialists since the end of the war. 
Even previously, our information about Russian archaeological and an- 
thropological activities was very uneven. As a rule, whatever was available 
came to hand through the specific interests of some Western scientist, who, 
for particular reasons, gathered facts about some phase of Russian investi- 
gations as a part of the general problem that happened to interest him. 

The major publications in European languages in these fields of research 
can be easily counted on the fingers of both hands. Thus, in ethnography we 
have the splendid monographs of Bogoras, Jochelson, Laufer, and Shiro- 
kogorov; older works, such as Schrenck, Castren, and Mikhailovsky, the 
two books by Czaplicka, half a dozen shorter studies, and various reviews 
that from time to time have appeared in German and French periodicals. 

In archaeology the situation has been almost as unsatisfactory: southern 
Russia has received no little attention, so that the investigations of Tol- 
stoy, Kondakov and Reinach are available, plus the classical work of Minns 
and the later studies of Rostovzev, Ebert, and Borovka. Tallgren has con- 
tributed perhaps more than any one other person to our knowledge of 
Finno-Ugric and Permian antiquities both in Finnish periodicals and in 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua (under his editorship) which alone has 
published original contributions by present Russian students of these sub- 
jects. Tallgren’s studies have been confined to the above fields, and we have 
further the works of Arne and Aspelin, and later of Gero von Merhardt, 
that contributed useful material on the Yenisei region. We have also im- 
portant information only recently published, though obtained long ago by 
Jochelson on Kamchatka and the Aleutian islands. These works constitute 
practically all that students in Europe and America can find on Siberia. 

Certain sites, such as Olbia and Khersones, have been described in occa- 
sional reports in German and French periodicals, mostly in the form of short 
articles by Farmakovsky. Volkov, DeBay, and Ebert supplied some infor- 
mation on the Neolithic (Tripolie). As far as can be ascertained, however, 
no effort was made to summarize all available material or to present any 
great part of it in finished form. Unfortunately, Russian scientists have 
rarely summarized their work in European languages. This omission still 
continues, and such summaries as are given leave much to be desired. Fur- 
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ther, libraries, especially in this country, often receive incomplete sets of 

publications and experience difficulty in effecting continuous exchanges. 

Consequently even the student who knows Russian is hampered by the lack 

of available information. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to emphasize the importance of this 
information to scientists of Europe and America. Since Russia comprises 
about one-sixth of the dry surface of the earth, gives habitation to numerous 
primitive groups, and covers a wealth of archaeological remains, this area 
cannot wisely be overlooked, nor its scientific problems counted out of the 
general picture. 

Leaders of research in anthropology consider Siberia one of the most 
important fields extant, particularly for Americanists, inasmuch as eventu- 
ally all of our American problems must be tied to Asia, the ultimate solu- 
tion of many of our local problems lying in Siberia. Similar opinions are ex- 
pressed by French, German, and English archaeologists, such as Burkitt, 
Boule, Breuil, and Obermaier, who hold that the solutions of many general 
problems wait further information from the proverbial “‘terra incognita,” 
Russia. 

Since the writer’s undergraduate days under Drs. Kroeber and Lowie 
in California, he had cherished the idea to go to Russia in order to collect 
scientific data known to exist there and to make them available to the out- 
side world. Owing to his anthropological training, problems essentially 
archaeological had not originally entered into this plan, the main objective 
being to supply the necessary data on Siberian ethnology. 

Association with the University Museum fortunately presented an op- 
portunity for initiating at least a part of this plan. A combination of circum- 
stances plus the necessary funds, provided by a number of associated insti- 
tutions, made possible a trip to Soviet Russia in the fall of 1931. 

The University Museum, realizing that undoubtedly much had been 
accomplished in anthropology since the war and that much was now in 
progress about which no information was available, launched this project. 
Having obtained welcome cooperation from the Peabody Museum and the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard and assistance from the American School of Pre- 
historic Research, I was able to go to Leningrad as a representative of these 
institutions. My particular aim was to gather as much information as possi- 
ble on the present state of research; to establish contacts for the exchange 
of information, publications, and notes; and to effect cooperative measures 
that would insure for the future ready dissemination among scientific bodies 
in Europe and America of this knowledge of the outstanding developments 
in Russia. 

The original plans for this project included visits to almost all the im- 
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portant museums in Russia, in order to obtain as broad a view of the situa- 
tion as possible. Upon arrival in Leningrad, such a course was found to be, 
at least for the moment, unnecessary, since a mass of entirely new material 
could be obtained in Leningrad alone, a concentration center of scientific 
work in the Union. Not only was it, therefore, more practicable to remain 
in Leningrad, but it was felt that more information could be gathered there 
in the relatively short time available, than by a diffusion of effort over a 
number of other areas. Though this probably gives a certain onesidedness 
to the information here presented, there will result a more complete picture 
than if four or five more specialized centers had been visited. 

In the limited time available it was not easy to make the essential per- 
sonal contacts with the various scientists and organizations. This, coupled 
with the diversity of the fields of interest and a lack on the writer’s part of 
specific knowledge, resulted perhaps in a restricted picture of activities. 
Important achievements may have completely escaped attention and others 
unduly stressed or underestimated. 

One of the plans was to get the necessary information for an outline of 
the Palaeolithic in Russia. This task was simplified because in 1931 the 
plans for organizing a Congress of the Students of the Quaternary in Lenin- 
grad led to the collection and preparation of the bulk of the available ma- 
terials from all over Russia for the exhibition. Though the Congress was 
postponed until 1932, so that the exhibition was not finished, the material 
available in the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the presence of the best authorities—P. P. Ephimenko, 
G. A. Bunch-Osmolovsky and S. N. Zamiatnin—in Leningrad made it 
possible to obtain considerable data. 

After studying the collections in museums, consulting the available 
literature, and discussing specific problems with the specialists, the writer 
has material for a preliminary survey, accompanied by photographs of 
the most important finds, charts, maps and the opinions of leading in- 
vestigators. 

Some time was spent in the Russian Museum with Professor Teplouhov, 
studying and photographing the collections illustrating the succession of 
cultures in the Minusinsk region. S. A. Teplouhov, after some ten years of 
research in this field, had arranged a tentative series, which will be of im- 
mense value to the future student. A preliminary plan for a joint expedition 
in the region of Minusinsk was drawn up on advice of Professor Teplouhov 
and his assistants who, it is hoped, will be able to participate personally 
should such an undertaking come to pass. 

Some efforts were made to collect at least part of the most important 
literature pertaining to some of the subjects mentioned. 
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The following report, therefore, is based partly on literary sources, 
partly on interviews with specialists, and on studies in scientific institu- 
tions. 

PROGRESS IN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
Scientific Institutions 

Following the revolution, a great number of new organizations came 
into being both in the large cities and the smaller towns. Numerous private 
collections became the foundations of newly-born local museums, which 
were rapidly enriched through the feverish activities of innumerable provin- 
cial organizations. 

The tendency to bring modern civilization to the peripheral region 
brought the museum worker there, who immediately organized a Society 
for the Krayevedenie, a local academy for regional study. A list of such 
societies published in 1925 and already very much out of date gives some 
seventeen hundred such organizations. In their program botany and zo- 
ology were combined with anthropology; numismatics with folklore; ar- 
chaeology with geology; and so forth. These efforts increased the collections 
and brought together not a little data on the history and natural conditions 
of the region and its inhabitants. The results of their work were published 
in memoirs, proceedings, reports, bulletins, varying in size and importance. 
The large number of these publications, as well as the fact that they often 
undergo changes of name, scope, form and purpose, make it difficult even 
for the Russian specialist to assemble all the data bearing on his particular 
field. 

Several measures are, however, being introduced for facilitating the use 
of this mass of information. Nor is this activity limited to the provinces, 
for in the centers, especially in Leningrad, scientific investigation and the 
codification of results have been embarked upon. 

The largest museum in Leningrad, the State Hermitage, has become 
increasingly scientific under the new régime. Organized by Peter the Great 
as the Kunstcamera, the Hermitage until lately was essentially an art 
museum, its important archaeological collections being far from scien- 
tifically arranged. During the last few years, however, there is a growing 
tendency to exhibit the archaeological finds systematically according to the 
cultures rather than as unrelated curiosities. The Hermitage has been en- 
riched by numerous private collections that became State property, has 
expanded its activities, and has been given more space. The former Winter 
Palace is now part of it and, following a policy of concentration, is to be used 
for housing the major part of all the Russian archaeological collections in 
Leningrad. 
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| Again we find major changes in activity and scope in the Museum of 
Ethnography and Anthropology of the Academy of Sciences, which was 
established before the revolution to embrace general ethnography and has 
representative collections from all over the world. Of particular interest to 
Americanists are the splendid Siberian collection and the small but choice 
collection from North America, particularly that of the Tlingit, objects that 
date back to the Russian occupation of Alaska.' Besides these collections, 
fully three-quarters of the most important material illustrating the palaeo- 
lithic of Russia and Siberia was concentrated here for a special exposition, 
in October, 1931. The Museum also has considerable skeletal material from 
many regions of Russia and Siberia. It published periodically Sbornik 
(Memoirs), several volumes of which have appeared to date. 

1923 marked the official opening of the Ethnographical Division of the 
State Russian Museum, the main depository of representative collections 
from the peoples of the U.S.S.R., and housing some 200,000 objects. In ad- 
dition to the very large collection representing virtually every tribe in 
Siberia and in Russia, the Museum recently opened the exhibition of the 
material culture of the population of the Ukraine, and in a few months the 
Sayano-Altaian Section will be completed. The latter, mostly through the 
efforts of S. N. Teplouhov and his assistants, comprises ethnographic and 
archaeological collections, with splendid series illustrating the culture se- 
quence around Minusinsk, the Pasirik and the Kudhirge burials of the Al- 
tai, and the major part of the Khara-Khoto material collected by Kozlov. 
This is supplemented by the most representative material from the Sayano- 
Altai tribes. 

In certain fields have been founded entirely new societies which are al- 
ready accomplishing much that is significant, such as the Society for the 
Study of Ukrainian History, Literature and Language established in 1924, 
the Leningrad Society for the Study of the Culture of Finno-Ugric Tribes, 
1925, The Leningrad Society of Krayevedenie with sections for culture- 
history, anthropology, and ethnography, 1925. 

In 1917 the Academy of Sciences organized a Committee for the study 
of the ethnic groups of U.S.S.R. and neighboring countries, afterwards 
abbreviated as I.P.I.N. Its first objective was the compilation of an ethno- 
graphical map of U.S.S.R. Since then the activities of I.P.I.N. have been 
extended and classified as follows: 


1. Ethnological study of the population of U.S.S.R. 


* Sternberg-Ratner, The Tlingit collection of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnog- 
raphy, Sbornik M.A.E. VIII, IX. 
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2. Compilation of ethnographic maps with explanatory texts. 

3. Study of the physical types of the population of U.S.S.R. to determine their 
genetic relations with food, surroundings, and so forth. 

4. Determination of the degree of readiness of groups to participate in the general 
life of the state and the development of the natural resources. 

5. Linguistic studies. 


During the decade of its activity the Commission issued the following: 

13 numbers of “‘Trudi’’ (Transactions) 

2 numbers of “‘Izvestia’’ (Bulletins) 

The Ethnographical Map of Siberia in six sheets, scale 1-100 verst; maps of 
Bessaravia, Bielorussia, the Samarkand region, the Ural region, the Volga re- 
gion, the Murmansk region, Karelia, Leningrad, Pskov, Chrepovetz and Nov- 
gorod gvts. 


It publishes, besides, the periodical ‘““Tchelovek”’ (Man), of which several 
volumes have appeared. 

The extensive ethnographical map of Siberia (1927) is in colors and rep- 
resents the 191 ethnic groups in the region. Though the legends are in Rus- 
sian, the French key to the color chart and the individual numbers for each 
group facilitate its use by students not knowing Russian. Since the map is 
neither up-to-date nor wholly accurate, a revised edition is now in press. 
Long lists of regional maps in preparation or already issued, and articles on 
the distribution of different ethnic groups, testify to the great activity of 
this organization. 

In 1926 the Commission for the Study of the Quaternary Period was 
organized with plans including not only the study of the quaternary de- 
posits, but also the whole quaternary complex with fauna, flora and phys- 
ico-geographical conditions, and the cultural development of Quaternary 
man in his natural surroundings. 

One of the most active champions of this method of study and museum 
exposition is G. A. Bunch-Osmolovsky, well known for his work in the Cri- 
mea and for his critical articles on this and allied subjects. 

In 1919 the Geographical Department of Leningrad University added 
an Ethnographical Section. In 1925 this was divided into two divisions, one 
Anthropologico-Ethnographical, and the other devoted to Languages and 
Material Culture. Further, in 1920, the Institute of Modern Oriental 
Languages was organized and its scope for the study of the History of Art 
was extended to include native arts and crafts. 

In 1919, again, a new organization was formed to take over the work of 
the former Archaeological Commission and Archaeological Society. This 
was the Russian (State) Academy of the History of Material Culture, with 
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subdivisions for Archaeology, for the History of Art, and for Ethnology. 
The last in turn has departments of Palaeoethnology, Ethnography, and 
Ethnic Anthropology. An Institute of Archaeological Technology was 
added as a separate branch. Four volumes of reports and eleven of mem- 
oirs have been published by this organization to date. 

The Central Geographical Museum established in 1919 endeavors to 
study man’s relation to geographical conditions. Finally, the Central Bu- 
reau of Krayevedenie serves as the clearing-house for the numerous local 
organizations described above. 

During the first years of the revolution the learned societies were obliged 
severely to curtail activity, but in the last decade they have resumed work 
to a considerable extent. Thus the Ethnographical department of the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society reopened the section of Music and Folklore, and 
has added the Karelo-Murmansk Commission and a new Committee for 
the study of the habits and folklore of children. The former Anthropological 
Society of Leningrad University and a Society of the Military Medical 
Academy were merged, thus combining the anthropologists and students 
of medicine. 

The Asiatic Museum of the State Academy of Sciences established in 
1818 is in the main a library with one of the most complete collections of 
books and manuscripts in oriental languages. It has three divisions: 1) 
books and periodicals in European languages, 2) Asiatic archives compris- 
ing documents, letters, and unpublished material pertaining to the long 
line of Russian orientalists, and 3) the department of oriental manuscripts 
and books, with six subdivisions, viz: the Moslem world, the Far East, Mid- 
dle Asia, the Semites, the Caucasus and the Christian Orient, and the Ira- 
nian-Islamic group. 

The Japhetic Institute, organized in 1921, aims to study the Japhetic 
languages of the aboriginal population of Europe, both the pure relict forms 
and the newer hybrid formations found. Hence there are under considera- 
tion Caucasian and non-Caucasian speech, Pamirian, Mesopotamian, the 
language of Asia Minor, Basque, Etruscan and the “relicts” found in such 
languages as Semito-Hamitic, Indo-European, Finno-Ugric, and Mongolo- 
Turki. There has also been initiated the “Japhetic approach” to the study 
of myths and literary motives. Altogether there is an effort to establish 
closer connections and cooperation between linguistics and the history of 
material cultures. The Japhetic Division of the Academy has published 
regular annual reports since 1922, besides numerous articles in various 
journals. 
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Field Work in Anthropology 

Field work, formal expeditions or informal, was so extensive during the 
period immediately following the revolution, that an approximately com- 
plete list would be impossible without a special survey. The information 
that follows is merely designed to afford some idea of the scope of the field 
activities. 

The majority of these were naturally connected in some form with the 
State Academy of Sciences. Of its expeditions, one may distinguish two 
main kinds—one type having purely scientific aims, the other combining 
practical objectives such as the betterment of local living conditions with 
theoretical research. 

Brief mention of some of the more important of these undertakings must 
here suffice: 

The Bashkir Region Expedition planned for five years, included an An- 
thropological Section under Rudenko, with four subsections employing 
seventeen specialists from Leningrad and six local investigators. 

The subsection devoted to Physical Anthropology, in charge of S. F. 
Baronov, measured and questioned 1,511 persons, took 3,899 samples of 
blood, questioned 699 women on physiological processes, and photographed 
700 individuals, besides making several dozen plaster casts. 

In Brisk canton the Ethnological subsection studied Mari and Votiaks. 

N. K. Dmitriev and five assistants collected material on phraseology 
and vocabulary, in dialectical centres. Important material on folklore, to- 
gether with phonographic records of some 800 tales and songs, were ob- 
tained, representing the first systematic attempt to study the Bashkirian 
dialects. 

The Palaeoanthropological Section under A. V. Schmidt and five assist- 
ants excavated in the canton of Ufa, discovering the ‘‘palaeometallic cul- 
ture” in the Upper Chadar, the remains of a transitionary culture from the 
Bronze to the Iron Age in the valley of the Bielaya river, and the ancient 
fortified settlement in Ufa canton dating back to the first millennium B.c. 
Several burial fields dating from the fourth to the seventh century A.D. 
were uncovered, and a group of Kurgans with typical ceramics of the 
Andronov culture in Argayash canton, near the village of Nurbakova. 

The Yakutsk Expedition, also with a five year plan, was organized in 
1925, with the following divisions: Ethnographical, Medical, Sanitary, 
Statistical, Economic, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing, Agricultural, Geo- 
morphological and the like, Hydrological, and Aero-meteorological. These 
were subdivided into twenty-four branches, each covering, according to its 
scope, the whole southern part of the Yakutsk region. The Ethnographical 
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division under I. P. Soilonnen’s leadership studied the Yakuts, while the 
Tungus were investigated with V. N. Vasiliev as director. The material 
assembled is being studied in the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnog- 
raphy in Leningrad. Reports are periodically published in the special series 
called “Trudi” (Transactions) and in Reports of the Yakutsk Committee 
of the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R. 

The Northwestern Ethnological Expedition has since 1926 worked in two 
large sections,—Leningrad and Karelia. The Leningrad section studied the 
Finnish tribes, the Vesps, the Izhorz, and some purely Russian peoples. 
The Chuhardsk Subdivision under Z. P. Malinovsakya collected data 
on the material culture of the Vesps. N. S. Rosov, in charge of Physical 
Anthropology, gathered 197 reactions on the agglutination of blood and 
measured 145 Vesps and 200 Russians, while similar work was carried on 
among the Izhors, ethnographical collections being secured. All the material 
and data obtained is now in the Russian Museum. V. A. Ravdonikas of the 
Museum of Ethnology and Anthropology with a Swedish scientist, T. J. 
Arne, excavated kurgans in the region of the Soj river. Forty-five kurgans 
were opened, the majority being cremation burials with numerous objects 
of Nordic type belonging to the Viking epoch, and the rest clearly pertain- 
ing to the East-Finnish Culture. 

The Karelian section under D. A. Zilotarev studied reindeer breeding 
among the Karels, their lumber industry (with motion pictures), and 
house construction. About fifteen hundred metres of film were taken to illus- 
trate the life of the Karels. Some 800 individuals were measured and sam- 
ples of blood taken. Material on the inheritance of certain anthropological 
characteristics were obtained by detailed investigations among 45 families 
comprising about 200 individuals. 

Buriato-M ongol Expedition. The Anthropological Division took part in 
the joint Soviet-German Buriato-Mongol expedition to study under the 
direction of Mme. A. P. Stavitskaya the distribution of syphilis. In addi- 
tion 683 anthropological measurements were made, also plaster masks and 
photographs, and considerable data were assembled relative to the female 
population. 

The Archaeological Division, organized by the Mongol committee, un- 
der G. P. Sosnovsky, made a survey of the territory of the Selenga river, 
excavating 52 burials and one fortified settlement, and collected material 
from 15 dune stations. Of special interest were the discovery of a Palaeo- 
lithic industry associated with shells of ostrich eggs, a burial group of the 
Egypalaeolithic period, burials of the Bronze Age, and burials of the Iron 
Age in pine coffins, with skeletons associated with birchbark, quivers deco- 
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rated with silver plaques, bits of silk textiles, and iron weapons. In the 
Troiztkosavsk region were excavated one large and four small graves of 
Scythian-Siberian type. 

The Ethno-linguistic Division, under N. N. Poppe and G. D. Sanzhev, 
studied the Alarsk and Unginsk dialects of the Nijmeudinsk Buriats. 

Further Expeditions. Under S. E. Bubrich the Mordva Linguistic Expe- 
dition worked during 1927 and 1928 in the Nijniinovgorod—Penza-—Saratov 
areas. The Linguistic study in the Nijniinovgorod region by R. I. Avanesov 
and V. N. Sidorov determined three main dialects and certain important 
and interesting variations of the local argot. Mme. N. Q. Martinova col- 
lected material on linguistics and folklore in the Riazan region, and P. S. 
Kuznetzov studied the dialects of the Upper Tomsk and north of Ovina. 

The Ethnographical Division of the Complex Kolsky Peninsular Expe- 
dition studied the Lopars. The Palaeontological Division initiated the first 
excavations in the Kolsky peninsula, discovering burials of the Bronze Age 
dating back to the first millennium B.c. In southern Lapland, also, a station 
of the Arctic Neolithic was discovered, and, in the region of Iskangi, the 
stone culture of the ancient inhabitants. 

In addition 553 individuals of the Great Russian population of the 
Tersk shore were measured, and 800 blood samples and some 200 photo- 
graphs of types taken. Similar work was done among the Lopar population 
of the region. 

P. L. Mashtakov worked on the Misharsk dialect of the Tartars and on 
the ethnography of the Volga and Sura river regions. A. N. Gvozdev studied 
in the Penza region the dialectical peculiarities in a group of villages. 

D. P. Cordev investigated the mediaeval Christian antiquities in Kara- 
chai in order to determine possible influences between this area and the 
cultural centers of the Southern Caucasus, Abhasia, Kartlia, and Kahia. 

G. F. Chursin was sent by the Dagestan Museum to do ethnological 
work among Ando-Dodoisk tribes. Data on material culture, social organi- 
zation, birth, marriage, burial, magic, and religion were obtained from 
among Avars, Ahvahs, Karatins, Bagulals, Tindeys, Hwarsha, and Didoys. 
Mme. N. V. Terebinskaya—Shenger made anthropological studies of Kara- 
nogays. 

An anthropological expedition, with two subdivisions, under the direc- 
tion of Rudenko, carried on research among the Kirghiz of the Sayak and 
Solto clans, measuring 800 adults and 300 children, and investigating do- 
mestication of animals, the milk industry, care of animals, folk veterinary 
practices, and weaving. Methods of agriculture were studied and sacrificial 
chants recorded. 
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N. Y. Zolotov studied the Chuvash dialects of the Spask and Chistopol 
cantons of the Tartar republic, obtaining also data on religion and folklore. 

A paleo-ethnological expedition under G. A. Bunch-Osmolovsky exca- 
vated the Suren rock shelter in Crimea and discovered cultural remains of 
the Aurignacian type. 

N. I. Pepnikov excavated the antiquities of the Middle Ages. Some 200 
skulls and long bones were obtained. T. F. Gellah made preliminary inves- 
tigations of the Ai Petry region, where a station of the flint industry was 
discovered and some pebbles with engraved decoration. 

G. P. Sosnovsky excavated the Bronze Age burials at Novoselovo on 
the Yenisei and near “‘ulus’’ Orak, revealing examples of the ‘““Andronov”’ 
and the ‘“‘Karasuk”’ cultures, as well as the transition period between these 
and the ‘‘Minusinsk Kurgan”’ culture. 

Mme. L. E. Karunovskaya collected data among the Teleuts and the 
Altayans in the Shebalinsk “‘aimak”’ for the Museum of Ethnology and 
Anthropology. In the Biisk region A. I. Novikov worked among the Kuman- 
dins, taking a census and assembling material on the terms of relationship, 
folklore, mythology, and the erotic elements in shamanism and bear cere- 
monialism. 

A. G. Danilin worked among the Teleuts and the Altaians, photograph- 
ing ceremonies, and obtaining phonographic records of incantations, as 
well as cult objects and examples of the material culture. 

The Ural Archaeological expedition carried on excavations in the region 
of the Ufa Canton of the Bashkir republic under A. V. Schmidt, and in the 
Kurgan* region under N. N. Bortvin, investigating kurgans of Scythian- 
Sarmatian types. 

In the basin of the Konda river Mme. A. G. Doskach took measure- 
ments among the Voguls, the Ostiaks, and the Buchars, thus revealing ad- 
mixture of the Turki elements among the southwestern Ostiaks. 

A. S. Sidorov made ethnological and archaeological investigations in 
the basin of the rivers Vim and Pechora, obtaining material on the ancient 
headdresses of the so-called ‘‘tamgi’’ (ownership symbols). Preliminary 
soundings resulted in the discovery of two fortified settlements and several 
burial fields of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, some yielding examples 
of the Permian ‘‘animal style” associated with a specific type of pottery. 

V. I. Latikin has conducted studies in the folklore and language of the 
Zhirians of the region of the Sisol river, obtaining a vocabulary of some 
8,000 words. 


? Kurgan is a town on the Trans-Siberian Railway between Cheliabinsk and Omsk. 
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The Middle Asiatic Ethnological Expedition under Barthold studied the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic populations of Turkomanistan (Djemshids, 
Khazars, and Brludjs). Some 500 objects of material culture, 300 photo- 
graphs, and 50 drawings were obtained, as well as data on house construc- 
tion, dress, industries, marriage, birth, language, and folklore. G. K. 
Schultz collected 115 specimen objects and 399 photographs of Khiva 
Karakalpaks. 


Numerous other expeditions were organized and dispatched by the 
Russian State Museum, by the State Academy of the History of Material 
Culture, and by other scientific institutions of Moscow and the provinces. 
The foregoing statement may suffice to indicate the character and scope 
of anthropological work in U.S.S.R. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 
Fossil remains 

In the fall of 1918 while working on Basarnaya square of Piatigorsk 
(Caucasus) at a depth of 2-3 sajen (14-21 ft.), the workmen came across 
a pottery vessel and a stone implement. Still deeper were found human 
bones in a very bad state of preservation, which were picked up by the 
janitor of the local university. Mr. M. A. Gremiatsky (now lecturer of the 
Moscow University) studied the remains and published the results in 1922- 
25. Another search, however, failed to produce any further remains. At 
that time, civil war made it impossible to continue the investigations. 
Consequently, for the exact circumstances of the deposition, we have to 
rely on the reports of workmen. These remains were dated from the age of 
the valley of the Podkumok river, where the find was made, i.e., as be- 
longing to the last glacial period (Wurm) of the Northern Caucasus. Char- 
acteristic animal remains were completely absent. 

The bones are those of a female 55-65 years old and include the vault 
with the well-preserved bones of the forehead and parts of the temporal 
and nasal bones, separate parts of the right side of the lower jaw with 
five teeth, parts of the temporal bones, parts of the left clavicle, and small 
remains of other bones. They represent the easternmost find of Neander- 
thaloid type on the basis of the following: (a) presence of the torus supra- 
orbitalis similar to that of Spy II and Krapina; (b) character of the profile 
line when drawn through the middle part of the upper edge of the eye 
socket; (c) large distance between eyes; (d) high interorbital index; (e) 
‘very slight development of the tubera frontalis. From certain indications 
the author of the description considers Podkumok man intermediate be- 
tween Neanderthal man and Homo sapiens. 
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In 1924 G. A. Bunch-Osmolovsky found palaeolithic remains in the 
grotto Kiik-Koba near the village of Kipchak, 25 kilometers from Siem- 
pheropol. The fourth and sixth layers of the finds yielded rich palaeonto- 
logical material important for dating. The mineralized bones of the ani- 
mals, found mostly broken, were examined by the famous specialist Pro- 
fessor A. A. Bialinitsky-Birula, who has established the presence of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, giant elk, antelope saiga, bison, wild horse, and other 
extinct animals. In the sixth layer, less rich in animal remains, were found 
bones of giant elk and antelope saiga. It contained hearths and the burial of 
an adult in a grave specially dug out in the rock bottom of the cave. The 
skeleton was oriented east-west, with slightly contracted legs. Unfortu- 
nately, the bones were very badly preserved and only part of the skeleton 
was in situ, the major part having been disturbed by the inhabitant of the 
fourth layer, who dug out a grave for a second burial of a child. Con- 
sequently only the following bones are saved: 


1. One front tooth, with very much worn crown and one root. The enamel was left 
for the distance of 1 mm. This tooth, according to the discoverer, is very similar 
to the 2nd incisor of La Quina, but more massive. 

2. Two bones of the metacarpus. 


3. Twelve phalanges of the right hand, 3 of them bearing nails and at least 1 un- 
usually large. 


4. Well-preserved right kneecap. 


5. The leg bones (tibia and fibula), both damaged and partly reconstructed, allowing 
measurement of the lengths and the degree of retroversion. 
6. All bones of both feet with the exception of the second phalange of the 5th toe of 


the right foot. Nine of them are partially damaged, the rest well preserved. (See 


pl. XXIIa.) 


There were found altogether 77 adult bones—all massive and rough. 
They and the associated Mousterian-like industry suggest that the Kiik- 
Koba man was very near to the Neanderthal man of Western Europe, the 
measurements even indicating its more primitive character. 

Human remains contemporary with the mammoth were found also near 
Ulianovsk (former Simbirsk) in the village of Undora and described by 
Academician A. P. Pavlov. The finds called ‘‘Undora I’’—represented by 
a large fragment of the frontal and right temporal bones, belonging evi- 
dently to a woman—and ‘‘Undora II’’—part of the left frontal bone and 
both temporal, perhaps of a male—are regarded by A. P. Pavlov as of the 
same type as Galley Hill Man. 
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Finds of Palaeolithic Statuettes 


Palaeolithic remains were discovered in 1927 by S. N. Zamiatnin in the 
village of Gagarino (formerly Lipetsk county, Tambov, Gvt.) on the upper 
Don. There, together with a considerable number of bones, tools, needles, 
awls, perforators, necklace of fox teeth, a number of flint artifacts—such as 
high scrapers (grattoir carné andle), crooked cutters (burin busqué)—were 
found sculptured representations of women, carved out of mammoth tusks. 
Seven small statuettes were found in all—two of them intact; the third well 
preserved but without legs; three others only in part; and the seventh in 
unfinished form (pl. XXIId). 

The station Malta was discovered in 1918 by M. M. Gerasimov in the 
village of Malta, near Irkutsk, on the left bank of the Bielaya river. The 
investigations were carried on in 1929 and 1930. Besides such fauna as the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, Arctic fox, and reindeer, were found many flint 
implements of different types and well-developed bone implements, such 
as needles, drills, knives, dart points, etc. Many objects of personal adorn- 
ment were found made of stone and bone, such as beads and pendants 
sometimes covered with ornamentation. Especially interesting are the 
large pendulums in the shape of birds, and one like a fish. One large plaque 
of mammoth tusk was engraved with the image of a mammoth. 

Of special interest are nineteen statuettes of women carved out of bone. 
Judging by the better preserved ones, they resemble considerably the 
European and Gagarino type. Many have well pronounced steatopygy, 
pendant breasts, thin and weakly expressed arms, schematically traced 
facial features, and quite realistically depicted hair, either braided or loose. 

During the summer of 1931, P. P. Ephimenko, adding to two earlier 
finds at Kostenki, there discovered the record number of Upper Palaeo- 
lithic sculptures, the total being 42. Since they were in the process of the 
preliminary cleaning in the laboratories, only a few of the statuettes could 
be seen. One is carved out of stone, some 15 cm. in height, and represents 
a very primitive-looking creature. In profile, the thick neck and protruding 
supraorbital ridges suggest Neanderthal man. Some of the statuettes repre- 
sent males, which is quite unusual. There is also the first ‘“‘baton de com- 
mandement”’ among the bone impiements discovered in Kostenki. The full 
report will be published by the State Academy for the History of Material 
Culture in Leningrad. 


House Pits of the Aurignacian 


Other important finds are the “‘house pits” in Gagarino, Kostenki, and 
Timonovka. P. P. Ephimenko and V. A. Gorodzov of Moscow (the dis- 
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a, The bones of Neanderthal man of Kiik-Koba, Crimea; 6, Palaeolithic statuettes 


found in Gagarino, Upper Don, Russia; c, tip of the mammoth trunk discovered in Siberia. 
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Pazirik Burial, Altai. a, one of the 10 mummified horses: 


b, wooden pendants on saddle trappings. 
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coverer and excavator of Timonovka) both report definite traces of house 
construction from the above sites, which culturally correspond to the 
Aurignacian. P. P. Ephimenko even asserts that French and German 
archaeologists have charted such house pits on their detailed maps of ex- 
cavation, but failed to recognize their “‘hearths’’ as houses. 


Kolyma Mammoth Trunk 

In 1924 a well-preserved mammoth trunk was found by an unknown 
Tungus hunter in the ever-frozen soil of the Kolyma district. Passing 
through many hands it lost a great part of its size, and only a tip found its 
way as a table decoration to the house of one of the residents of Sredne- 
Kolymsk. In 1929 a member of the Yakutsk Expedition brought this valu- 
able specimen to the attention of the scientists in the Zoological Museum in 
Leningrad, where it is now preserved. It has a total length of 28 cm. and is 
completely dried up. It is dark brown, the inner side being darker than the 
outer. The microscopic examination shows that it was covered by thin 
under fur, and more sparsely by longer and coarser bristles. In cross-section 
the trunk resembles that of an Indian elephant, but the lip tapers gradually 
into a finger-like appendix without any abrupt contraction. 

The shape of the trunk admirably confirms the accuracy of Palaeolithic 
man’s observation as shown in cave engravings of mammoth (Combarelles 
and others). (See pl. XXIIc.) 


The Palaeolithic Period in U.S.S.R. 
The following is a list of stations, arranged very provisionally with the 
European subdivisions indicating cultural type rather than chronology: 
Acheulean: 


1. Volga (Coup de Poing of Gorodzov?). 
2. Kiik-Koba, lower horizon. Crimea. 


Mousterian: 


1. Wolf cave, Crimea. 5. Podkumok, Caucasus. 

2. Kiik-Koba, upper horizon. Crimea. 6. Ilskaya, Caucasus. 

3. Shaitan-Koba, Crimea. 7. Derkula, Donetz region. 

4. Chokurchi, Simpheropol. 8. Badrak cave, Crimea. 
Aurignacian: 

1. Suren I, Crimea. 4. Berdizh, Beilorussia. 

2. Borshevo I, Voronezh. 5. Gagarino, C. Russia. 

3. Zhuravka, Ukraine. 6. Malta, Siberia. 
Solutrean: 


1. Kostenki I, C. Russia. . Mezine, C. Russia. 
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Magdalenian: 


. Kostenki III, C. Russia. 
. Karacharovo, Murom. 

. Gontzi, Voronezh. 

. Borshevo II, Voronezh. 
. Suponev, Voronezh. 

. Timonovka, Voronezh. 

. Suren II, Crimea. 

. Virchov cave, Caucasus. 
. Gvardijilas, Caucasus. 

. Karsnis-Hevi, Caucasus. 
. Devis-Hvreli, Caucasus. 
. Lugansk, Ukraine. 

. Novo-Bobovitchi, Bielorussia. 


Kostenki II, C. Russia. 
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.. Yurovitchi, Bielorussia. 

. Hotiansk, C. Russia. 

. Samara Voskresensky Spusk, Volga. 
. Samara Postnikov Ovrag, Volga. 

. Undora, Volga. 

. Alexeevak, C. Russia. 

. Afontova Gora and others near Kras- 


noyarsk. 


. Bateni, Lepeshkin, Buzunov, Potro- 


shilov, Birus Cabe (Minusisk re- 
gion). 


. Irkutak, Baikal. 
. Habarovak, Amoor. 
. Tomsk, C. Siberia. 


Neolithic and Subsequent Periods 


5,000—3 ,000 B.c. 


. Anausk Culture 
. Tripolie Culture 


Whe 


. Oka Culture 


3,0C00—2,000 B.c. 


. Maikop Culture 
. N. Caucasus Culture 
. Catacombian Culture 


. Fatianovo Culture 
. Pamphilof Culture 
. Fedorovsk Culture 
. Afanasiev Culture 
. Kitoysk Culture 


WN 


. Donetzko-Yamsk Culture 


. Middle Dnieper Culture 


No attempt has been made to organize the material of Neolithic and 
subsequent periods. Still it seems that there is an abundance of micro- 
lithic sites (6 in Crimea, 28 in Ukraine, 6 in Bielorussia and 3 in C. Russia). 
The macrolithic industry (Campignian) was found only at 4 sites in 
U.S.S.R. The full neolithic is badly studied; some fifteen sites through the 
country are recorded. 

The later cultures have been studied more. According to V. A. Gorod- 
zov, they are represented by four stages with the following cultures: 


2,000—1,500 B.c. 


. Haldsk Culture 

. Koban Culture 

. Scrubnaya Culture 
. Abashevo Culture 
. Andronov Culture 


Wh 


1,500—1,000 B.c. 


D. 1. Cimmerian Culture 
. Khwalinsk Culture 
. Seiminsko Culture 
. Karasu Culture 


. Glazkov Culture 
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No summary of the characterization of these cultures is available. The 
author, however, prevailed upon Professor Gorodzov to write an outline 
for a preliminary report to be published, if possible, in American periodicals. 


Scythian Burials 


Outstanding discoveries of the metal period are the ‘‘Scythian”’ burials 
in the Eastern Altai. One tomb was excavated in 1927 by M. P. Griaznov 
in Shiba, the valley of the Ursula river. The grave had a stone pile marking 
; it on the surface and forming a kurgan 45 meters in diameter and 2 meters 
high. About the center of this stone hill was a large pit 7 meters deep and 
35 square meters in area. The burial was made in two chambers with ceiling 
and floor of logs. The corpses were laid in the dugout “sarcophagus.” Four- 
teen horses occupied the rest of the pit, the whole being covered with thick 
logs and branches. Though this tomb had been previously robbed of most 
of the material from the main chamber, the looters were evidently unable 
to penetrate to the horses, so the finds there make possible the reconstruc- 
tion of the culture of this epoch. 


There are many thin gold buttons, figures cut out of gold leaf sometimes colored 
with red and black paint, the remains of iron objects with gold incrustation, pieces 
of Chinese lacquer, a series of colored decorations on elk horn, various beads, etc. 
The most interesting objects were in the horses’ tomb, to wit: the heads of wild cats 
caryed out of wood and covered with gold-leaf, various pendulums, beads, snaps, 
buckles, all gold-covered; also various leather decorations with gold appliqué for 
the bridles. These usually perishable objects were well preserved because the grave 
was entirely frozen. Both burials of a man and a child were mummified by replacing 
the muscles and the entrails with some vegetable matter. The brains were extracted 
through a special cut in the skull. All cuts as well as the eyes were sewed with thin 
threads. 


The decorated “animal motive” and the technique are of Siberian-Scythian 
type, but the Chinese lacquer and the leather decorated with the incrustated crosses 
similar to those on the mirrors of the Han period, links this culture with China. 
The style of the elk horn decoration, very like contemporary Turkish ornament and 
related to the leather work of the little known bronze period of Siberia, adds mate- 
rial for the study of the development of Turkish ornament. 


From parallels with the Noin-Ula kurgans in Mongolia and the Altai 
kurgans excavated by the Altaian expedition of the State Russian Museum 
in 1925, the burial is dated about the beginning of our era. 

A still more important and richer burial is that of Pazirik. The kurgan, 
one of the group of Ulagan in Pazirik, was discovered by the Altaian ex- 
pedition of the State Russian Museum in 1924 but not excavated until 
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1929. It is an artificial hill of large stones, 2 meters high and some 50 meters 
in diameter. In the center under the stones was a pit 7.2 by 7.2 meters and 
4 meters deep, which contained two burial chambers constructed of logs 
and thick boards. Outside of the chambers in the northern part of the pit 
was a place for horses. The whole structure was covered by several layers of 
logs (three hundred), and then by earth. 

The usual frozen condition was present there as in the three other ex- 
cavations of the kurgan of stone piles. The human burial had been looted, 
while the horses’ burial was intact. A bronze celt with a broken handle bore 
witness to the unsuccessful attempt at robbery. 


In the human burial chamber there remained: (1) a well-preserved sarcophagus 
decorated by figures of birds; (2) heads of rams cut out of leather and gilded; (3) 
remains of a felt carpet with design of lions’ heads, used for the covering of the walls 
of the burial chamber; (4) sharpened sticks and broken spades used in digging, as 
well as many other wooden objects. 

In the horses’ burials were found remains of ten mummified horses—preserved 
by the frost (pl. XXIIIa). They had been killed by the bronze ‘‘tcekar” (double axe) 
and thrown into the pit. Over them were thrown ten saddles, bridles, and saddle 
trappings. On the head of one of the horses was found a mask of a reindeer made of 
leather, felt, and fur, with the horns of natural size. On the neck was a “‘neckpiece”’ 
made of felt, leather, and horse hair. The other mask and “‘neckpiece”’ were to- 
gether with the saddles, as well as stick-shields and fur-pouches for provisions. 

All saddles and bridles are of one type, the latter decorated with numerous 
carved wooden pendants, covered by sheet-gold and silver (pl. XXIIIb). The former 
consist of two soft pillows of finely carved leather and felt, stuffed with reindeer 
hair, and covered with a cloth of leather or felt. 

Except for a comparatively small series using plant motives, the saddle decora- 
tions reproduce animals and scenes of animal life. They are very peculiar but well 
executed. Eagles, elk, reindeer, mountain-goats, bears, griffins, birds, and fish, as 
well as human faces are represented, with wood, leather, felt, fur, horse-hair, silver, 
and gold as the media, while red, blue, and yellow pigment are used to color the 
exceptional objects of art. 

Not only the horses’ harnesses but all objects found with them are covered with 
ornamentation. The saddle covers made of felt, leather, and dyed horse hair are 
decorated with birds; the tail-covers are also ornamented. The masks are especially 
intricate, being made of felt and leather and covered with sheet gold. On the front 
part of the mask is a figure of a bear cut out of fur. Another mask represents the 
struggle of the “Bears” and the griffin, the latter with large wings and sculptured 
head decorated with bison horns (fig. 1). 

On the right side of the saddles on special strips of leather are attached the 
stick-shields. In spite of their small dimensions, they undoubtedly represented the 
armor. They are made of nicely polished wood interwoven with leather, and in them 
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we can recognize the shields known to us in the representations of the fighting 
Scythians on the gold comb of Greek workmanship from the kurgan Soloha. 

One little sack is made out of the head of a lynx and has the corresponding form, 
the other is cylindrical with a round leather bottom. Both are sewed with colored 
pieces of leather and fur. They are (especially the latter) characteristic of contempo- 
rary Turkish-Mongolian tribes. 


Fic. 1. Reconstruction of mask on head of one horse, Pazirik burial, Altai. 


Minusinsk 


A very important attempt in the tentative reconstruction of the suc- 
cession of cultures in the Minusinsk region was made by S. A. Teplouhov, 
who has published a preliminary classification and arranged the collec- 
tions illustrating it in the State Russian Museum in Leningrad. He dis- 
tinguishes the following: 


The typical Middle Yenisei Palaeolithic culture with bone and stone industries. 

The most ancient metal culture “‘Afanasiev type.” 

The Andronov culture (18-15 c.b.c.). 

. The Karasuk culture appearing about the 10th century a.p.—beginning of the 
animal style.”’ 

5. The Minusinsk kurgan culture lasting from the 10th century up to our era; the 

classical culture of Minusinsk, the peak of the development of art. 
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. Tashtic culture (3rd-7th century A.p.)—alabaster masks. 

. Khirgiz graves of the 8th to 10th century. 

. Graves of 9th to 13th century (little known). 

. Graves of 13th to 14th century with silk brocades, silver ornaments. etc. 


| 
ay 
4 


Fic. 2. Teplouhov’s classification: 7. Afanasiev culture; 77, Andronov culture; 
III, Karasuk culture; 7V;, 7V2, 7V3, Minusinsk Kurgan culture. 


The attached diagrammatical outlines may illustrate the furniture of the 
different periods (figs. 2, 3). The writer photographed all the most im- 
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portant objects illustrating the collection, and a more detailed report ac- 
companied by those illustrations is being prepared for publication in the 
near future. In addition to the archaeological material illustrating the 
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Fic. 3. Teplouhov’s classification: V;, V2, Tashtic culture; V7, Kurgan 5th-7th century; 
VII,, Kurgan 7th century; VJJ2, graves 9th-13th century; V/J//, graves, 13th-14th century. 


Minusinsk and Altai regions, the writer obtained a number of photographs 
and several manuscripts dealing with the modern population of those re- 
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gions, making it possible to combine ethnographical pictures of the region 
with its history. 

The spectacular finds of Kozlov’s expedition in Mongolia are well 
known, and it is felt that very little can be added in this general report. 
Of course, a number of interesting additional points and correction of exist- 
ing English accounts can be made, but all this should constitute a separate 
article. 

Following the example of Teplouhov, a similar attempt at reconstruc- 
tion was made for the Altai by M. P. Griaznov, who distinguishes the fol- 
lowing: 

Neolithic period (Chudatskaya Gora, Yan-Ulagan). 
Pseudo-Afanacievo (Klepikovo, Kamishenka, etc.). 
Andronov culture (Ust-Kamenogorsk, Biisk). 

Karasu culture (Bolsherechensk, Fominskoe). 

Late bronze (Yeniseiskoe, Chekaniha). 

Early Iron culture (Kurgans of Buhtarma, Katanda, Biisk). 
Middle Iron culture (Kudirge graves). 

Late Iron culture (Kurgans of the first group near Srostki). 


There is some literature illustrating the above cultures more in detail. 


NEW IDEAS 
Lack of time and abundance of material have prevented the writer from 
making anything like a survey of the results of work in Physical Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology of living groups. Still it appears necessary to say a 
few words concerning the two new organizations, whose work is related to 
ethnological studies. 


The Institute of Northern Tribes in Leningrad 


This organization, unique in its structure and purpose, requires a few 
words of explanation. In 1925-26, V. G. Bogoras Tan and Y. P. Koshkin 
organized 26 native students at the Leningrad University into a ‘‘Northern 
Group,” which besides academic work was to study the problems of its 
native land. From 1926 to 1928 the group increased to 185 students from 
31 tribes. It changed its structure and some of its activities, existing under 
the name of the Northern Division of the Leningrad Oriental Institute. In 
1928 appeared the first issue of a journal in Russian, The Taiga and Tun- 
dra; all articles were written by the students without any editing by their 
Russian teachers. In 1930 the number of students had increased to 322. 
In 1931 a group of 120 students separated from the mother organization and 
became a part of the Oriental Institute. 
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At present the following tribes are represented: Tungus, Golgi, Ostiak, 
Samoyed, Gilyak, Koryak, Lopar, Lamut, Ude, Ulchi, Yukaghir, Vogul, 
Kamchadal, Orochi, Chukchi, Keto, Eskimo, Karagass, Shor, Dolgan, 
Chuvans, Aleut, Yurak, Yakut, Negidal, Zhirian. 

There are 53 women out of the total number of 257 students remaining 
in the mother organization. The main purpose of the Institute is to prepare 
workers for the regions of the north and for the following activities: (a) 
Soviet constructivism; (b) cooperative work; (c) pedagogy. It endeavors to 
prepare workers not only capable themselves of reconstructing the native 
society in Soviet fashion, but who can also teach their brothers to do 
this. 

All this requires a profound knowledge of the local conditions, conse- 
quently the investigation is done both by the students when home for the 
summer and by the faculty members during their academic year in the 
Institute.“ Taiga and Tundra” contains numerous articles illuminating sepa- 
rate phases of native life. Much attention is given to the condition of 
women, shamanistic and other beliefs, native arts and crafts, hunting, fish- 
ing, and primitive agriculture. 

The underlying idea, at least in theory, is to develop all worth-while 
methods and achievements, adding only some advantages of modern 
technique, such as better hooks, nails, and knives, without attempting to 
substitute modern methods if the old ones are advantageous. In the native 
arts the same tendency is pursued, resulting in the revival of bone and wood 
carving, some painting, and drawing. 

Elementary modeling was taught with unusual results to tribes previ- 
ously ignorant of the art. Thus, we have examples of sculpture done by 
Goldi, which have distinct local Amur river characteristics applied to the 
new medium. 

The last but not the least of the activities of the Institute is to establish 
regional boundaries between tribal semi-autonomic districts. Self-deter- 
mination, as advocated by Soviet Russia, requires re-mapping of the exist- 
ing divisions. The language affiliations are taken as the most important 
guide for this work. This program includes education of illiterate groups in 
their own language. Extensive work is being carried on in the compilation 
of vocabularies and publication of text-books in the specially prepared 
alphabets. This is part of the general Soviet activity in this direction and 
has resulted in the issuing of books in 64 different languages. In this con- 
nection, some of the existing tribal names are changed, because they rest on 
mispronunciation, or even, as in the case of Samoyeds, on a nickname 
given by neighbors. Confusion results when often the same tribe is _ re- 
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ferred to by several different names, but no one can deny the advisability 
of designating a group by its own term. 


Ethnographical Theatre 


This is another unique organization. Organized previously and officially 
opened only in April of 1930, it is a spiritual child of the Leningrad Experi- 
mental Theatre and Russian Museum, existing today as a part of the 
Ethnological Division of the State Russian Museum. Its purpose is to 
represent dramatically the ethnography of different tribal groups. Com- 
plete acts, separate scenes, and concerts are the various means used by the 
theatre. The basic principle is to represent with the ethnographer’s ac- 
curacy the customs, life, and behavior of the people, without losing dra- 
matic unity. The repertory includes both presentations of provincial 
peasant customs and the life of such groups as Armenians, Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Osetts, Ude, Ostyak, Samoyed, etc. 

The material is compiled from ethnographical monographs; from 
phonographic records, many of which have been collected in the past; and 
from special moving pictures of dances taken by the expeditions in the 
field. The real museum costumes and paraphernalia are used. The educa- 
tional value of this organization is very great. In 1931 there were 81,189 
paying visitors, a very good indication of the success of this attempt to bring 
ethnography to the masses. 

Methodology 


In shaping their field and museum activities Russian anthropologists 
realize that a complete picture of any people is impossible without cor- 
related evidence from physical anthropology, linguistics, archaeology and 
ethnography. The results of such ‘“‘complex”’ expeditions are of much higher 
value, especially when augmented by geologists, botanists, zoologists, and 
medical investigators, who get information in their specific lines that per- 
tains to anthropology but is rarely secured by the anthropologist himself. 

The planning of activities to avoid duplication and omission, the filling 
of gaps or concentration on the most important problems of the time, give 
a possibility of a much more comprehensive survey, which is especially 
important in a country the size of Russia. 

The “‘stationary method”’ of investigation, especially in ethnography 
is being very much stressed, enabling the investigator to learn the language 
of the people, get acquainted with his surroundings, and to witness the 
whole yearly cycle of activities, including seasonal festivals, which may 
often escape the attention of the student who spends, like most of our 
anthropologists, only from one to four months in the field. 
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This, of course, is reflected in museum technique, so that one can often see 
in one room ethnographical and archaeological objects. The whole theory 
of museum expositions has undergone a change. The endeavor is to repre- 
sent a cross-section of the life of given groups, illustrating the activities of 
all social and economic groups by exhibiting the most important objects, 
and not to cram the cases with hundreds of Benin bronzes, so that one can- 
not even see the objects, as is the case in some of our museums. 

Most liberai use is made of labels, charts, maps, diagrams, etc., explain- 
ing the exhibits and enabling unprepared visitors to understand the most 
important phases of the collection from the Russian point of view. 

Perhaps because museums are not supposed to serve only a very limited 
group as before the revolution, every effort is used to make their activities 
part of the general social activities of the Union. As a result, these new ideas 
and their technical execution have brought many thousands of new types 
of visitors. Organized visits with docents explaining the exhibits are among 
the most important activities of museums, and every specialist, barring 
none, does his share in this educational work. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXCHANGE 


Arrangements for exchange of publications, photographs, collections, 
and general information were made with the following institutions: State 
Hermitage, The State Academy of the History of Material Culture, The 
State Russian Museum Ethnographical Section, The Museum of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, The U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, The Institute of Northern Tribes. 

As a result, the University Museum is recording upward of 600 photo- 
graphs, 300 volumes of books, some 20 original manuscripts to be placed in 
American journals, and 5 ethnographical collections composed of 600 ob- 
jects of the Altaian, Kumandin, Shor, and Hakas groups in Siberia. 

The following manuscripts have been received: L. Dinitzes, “The 
Tripolie Culture”; M. P. Griaznov, “The Pazirik Burial of Altai,” ‘‘The 
History of the Ethnographical Theatre”’; A. Popov, ‘“‘The Shamanistic Cure 
of the Blacksmith among the Yakuts”; N. P. Direnkova, “The Soul Be- 
liefs of Altayans.”’ 

In addition, arrangements were made with the vice-president of 
G.A.I.M.K. (The State Academy of the History of Material Culture) to 
supply the University Museum regularly with correct information on ac- 
tivities in archaeology and ethnography in the U.S.S.R. The Academy also 
expressed to the Director of the University Museum its readiness to co- 
operate in the organization of joint expeditions for archaeology and anthro- 
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pology in the territory of U.S.S.R. The Academy is also willing to arrange 
contacts between American institutions and Russian scientific bodies. 
SUGGESTIONS 

The trip described above will have value only if followed by measures 
to encourage cooperation. With this end in view, I venture to make a few 
suggestions: 

It seems that the first thing to do would be to compile a comprehensive 
bibliography of Russian works. This should be arranged alphabetically, 
geographically, and topically. Each card should give the title in the Russian 
alphabet, the English transliteration, and the English translation. A note 
should explain the general scope of the work, because unfamiliar termi- 
nology or geographical terms may make it difficult to grasp the contents 
from the translation of the title alone. The cards could be mimeographed 
and distributed among the sponsoring institutions. 

A special organization consisting at first of two members should be es- 
tablished to make available to Russian scientists reports of the important 
scientific activities in the United States. The same bureau would have to 
trans'ate the periodical reports of the same nature which are expected to 
come from similar organizations established in the State Academy for the 
History of Material Culture. The method of distribution of the informa- 
tion received may be also by mimeographic copies. This Bureau should 
also handle all correspondence with the Russian museums regarding ex- 
changes of books, photographs, manuscripts, and collections, and should 
undertake to obtain the materials requested by Russians from the different 
institutions on this side. This service should be extended only to sponsoring 
institutions, while the courtesy of arranging the first direct contacts may 
be given to all others. 

A translation of the major works should be made, while extracts, re- 
views, and summaries would suffice for those less important. The results 
for the time being could be mimeographed or published in part in various 
existing scientific journals, such as the American Anthropologist, Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, etc. 

To promote cooperation, Americans should take all possible oppor- 
tunities for arranging joint expeditions, publishing in American journals 
the original papers by Russians, sending representatives to the scientific 
congresses in Russia, and extending similar invitations to ours, to meet the 
proposal of scholarships as offered by Russian scientific institutions for 
American students, and to endeavor to arrange for the same in our uni- 
versities and institutions. 
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At some future time there should be started a special journal devoted 
to anthropological and archaeological activities in Soviet Russia, like the 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua as published in Helsingfors by Tallgren. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FRANCIS LA FLESCHE By HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER 


N Monday, September 5, 1932, Francis La Flesche died at the home of 

his brother Carey, in the Omaha Indian community near Macy, 
Nebraska, where on the following Thursday he was buried with tribal rites 
and Masonic services, he being a member of this society. He was in his 
seventy-fifth year, having been born on December 25, 1857. In his near 
family, he is survived by his brother and by a sister, Mrs. Marguerite Gid- 
dock of Walthill, Nebraska. A second sister, Susette, who became Mrs. T. 
H. Tibbles, widely known as “Bright Eyes,” was a notable champion of the 
rights of the Indian peoples. She died in 1902. 

Francis La Flesche was a son of Estamaza, or ‘“‘Chief Joseph” La 
Flesche, himself son of a French trader and an Omaha mother. He was thus 
in part of European descent, although the preponderance of his blood was 
Indian, for his own mother was of the tribe. Perhaps it is important in 
understanding the work and thought of the junior La Flesche to know that 
his father, while yet a youth, his parents having separated, chose the life 
of the Indian rather than that of the white man, and cast his lot with his 
mother’s people. He had, however, seen enough of the white man’s ways to 
understand its perils, and knowing the eventual fusion of the two peoples 
to be inevitable, he guarded his tribe as best he could against the trader’s 
liquor and encouraged the education of the youth of his people in the mis- 
sion schools. His own son, Francis, was sent to the Presbyterian Mission 
School, at Bellevue, Nebraska, and his experiences there are recorded in 
The Middle Five, which is certain to remain one of the classics of our native 
American literature. It pictures the habituation of the Indian boy to the 
modes and ideas of American life—albeit at a frontier level—and shows 
even here in his early childhood that sense of critical kindliness which 
characterized Francis La Flesche to the last. It must not be supposed that 
young La Flesche missed out on the side of the native life. In his youth the 
Omaha still followed the annual buffalo hunt, and when only fifteen he 
covered a hundred miles as a runner in some eighteen hours, discovering the 
first herd of the season. He also was a participant in the ceremonial life, 
and in his early childhood filled the réle of the sacred Child when the 
Wawan (or Hako) ceremony was participated in by the Omaha and the 
Pawnee. 

In his early twenties La Flesche accompanied the Ponca chief Standing 
Bear on an eastern tour, presenting the cause of the Indians. His skill as 
interpreter, coupled with his obvious fairness and rectitude attracted the 
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attention of Senator Kirkwood, who upon taking his post as Secretary of 
the Interior called La Flesche into the Office of Indian Affairs. While in that 
service he entered the National University, receiving his degree from the 
School of Law in 1893. In 1906 Mr. La Flesche married Rosa Bourassa, of 
Chippewa descent, from whom he was later divorced. In 1910, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. F. W. Hodge, then ethnologist-in-charge, La 
Flesche was transferred to the service of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, with which he continued until December 26, 1929, when he retired 
to pass his last years with his relatives in Nebraska. During his long career 
as an ethnological investigator La Flesche achieved distinction as scientist 
and scholar. He was a member of the A.A.A. and the A.A.A.S., and was 
president of the Anthropological Society of Washington in 1922-23. In 
1926, in recognition of his literary and scientific achievements and of his 
contribution to the history and lore of the tribes living in Nebraska, he 
was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters by the University of 
Nebraska. 

The life-work of La Flesche resulted in two great series of studies which 
are as profoundly instructive as any material which we possess dealing 
with the American Indians, and which are certain to be of permanent value. 
The first of these groups of studies concern his own tribe, the Omaha. To 
the Omaha Alice Fletcher came in 1881, beginning a connection which 
was to last through many years, and to result in the publication of The 
Omaha Tribe, in the 27th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. In the assembling of the rich materials in this volume, La Flesche 
was Miss Fletcher’s collaborator, and while the text is from her pen, the 
materials are the more due to him. This work, occupying for its full de- 
velopment near a quarter of a century, became possible through the inti- 
mate and beautiful relation of Mr. La Flesche to Miss Fletcher, such that 
he was to her a veritable son-by-adoption, a relation which lasted until 
her death in 1923. Apart from the materials in this volume Dr. La Flesche 
contributed numerous other papers upon his tribesmen and at the time of 
his death left a partially completed dictionary of the Omaha language. 

The second series, belonging to La Flesche’s later period, is composed 
of his studies of the ritual life of the Osage, a people near in kinship to his 
own. These studies, under the general title The Osage Tribe, are embodied 
in the 36th, 39th, 43d, and 45th Annual Reports, and in the Dictionary of 
the Osage Language, Bulletin 109, of the Bureau. They embrace texts and 
translations, accompanied by full exposition, of the more important rituals 
of this significant tribe, and collectively form what is certainly the most 
complete single record of the ceremonies of a North American Indian 
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people. The reports are marked by a clearness of exposition and a philo- 
logical care which alone insure them place as scholarly achievements; but 
beyond this they undoubtedly possess an especial value, not only as being 
the work of a racially native American, but also because the mind of the 
observer was gifted with an acuteness of understanding and a gift of ima- 
ginative sympathy which made of him a leader among our interpreters of 
Indian thinking. 

And from this we may pass, I trust, to one final estimate, that of Francis 
La Flesche as a man and friend. Among Indians and white men alike his 
contacts were numerous, and both races turned to him with an immediate 
trust and direct admiration. In every way modest and unassuming, he was 
none the less gifted with a social humor that was always delightful and 
with an instinctive kindliness which won the heart. Intellectually he was 
forthright and conscientious and fully alive to the meaning of quality in 
the work which he achieved. But beyond this competence lay another, for 
he was never for a moment narrowed by any sense of race or racial preju- 
dice. The Middle Five, published in 1900, was dedicated ‘‘To the Universal 
Boy,” and in the simple preface the author said, 


the object of this book is to reveal the true nature and character of the Indian boy; 


and shunning every appeal of the merely picturesque or the romantic, he 
gave the simple picture of the daily life of Indian children in their school of 
sixty years ago, allin the hope that 


it may help these little Indians to be judged, as are other boys; by what they say 
and what they do. 


Not other was his attitude throughout life: he preserved the records of his 
people, that by men to come they may be judged “‘by what they say and 
what they do.” It is a service for which the world will long be grateful to 
Francis La Flesche. 
Scripps COLLEGE 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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In addition, the following four papers are at present in manuscript form at the 


Bureau of American Ethnology: 


A Dictionary of the Omaha Language. 
A Study of Discoidal Pipes. 

The Wa-sha’-be A-thin or War Ceremony of the Osage Tribe. 
The Wa’-wa-thon: Peace Ceremony of the Osage Tribe. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER, 1932 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-first annual meeting at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Altantic City, New Jersey, on December 28-30, 1932, in con- 
junction with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
with the American Folk-Lore Society. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 28, 5:00 P.M. 


President John R. Swanton in the chair. The minutes of the Andover meeting, 1931, 
were not read, but were approved as printed in the American Anthropologist, vol. 34, no. 2. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year 

Research Committee: Drs. J. R. Swanton (chairman ex officio), F. Boas, A. Radcliffe- 
Brown, R. B. Dixon, A. V. Kidder, A. L. Kroeber, R. Linton, R. H. Lowie, E. Sapir, A. M. 
Tozzer, C. Wissler, J. M. Cooper. 

Nominating Committee: Drs. J. A. Mason (chairman), R. F. Benedict, R. Linton. 

Program Committee: Drs. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. (chairman), A. I. Hallowell, A. M. 
Tozzer. 

On joint nomination of the Smithsonian Institution, Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and the American Anthropological Association, the fol- 
lowing American representatives in the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohis- 
toric Sciences were elected by the Congress: Members of the Permanent Council, G. G. Mac- 
Curdy and A. L. Kroeber; National Secretaries, Harriet M. Allyn and Carl E. Guthe. 

An informal preliminary meeting of the Research Committee was held on April 23, 1932, 
at the National Research Council offices, Washington, D. C. A formal meeting of the Com- 
mittee, called for the purpose of drawing up plans for a major field survey of vanishing primi- 
tive cultures, was held in the offices of the Social Science Research Council, New York City, 
on May 14, 1932. All members of the Committee were present. Dr. G. G. MacCurdy and Dr, 
Robert S. Lynd also sat in. The business of the meeting being still unfinished at the end of the 
all-day meeting, the following sub-committee was appointed with power: Drs. Boas, Radcliffe- 
Brown, Sapir, Tozzer, Wissler. The sub-committee met at the same place on May 21, 1932 
A memorandum outlining the project was sent June 24, 1932, to the Rockefeller Foundation 
The President of the Foundation, by letter of Nov. 28, 1932, rep!ied stating it was not possible 
at present for the Foundation to finance the whole project. 

The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1932, is as follows: 


Number of members. . ...961 
Honorary....... 0 

10 

Regular. . 951 

Deceased during 1932 You 7 
Dropped “ 35 
Resigned “ 88 
Admitted “ 70 


The Association has lost by death during the year seven members: Erland Nordenskidld 
(honorary member), William K. Bixby (life member), J. C. Clarke, A. Genin, W. de F. Haynes, 
Cuno H. Rudolph, John E. Teeple. 
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The Secretary attended the Eighth Annual Conference of the Secretaries of the Con- 
stituent Societies of the American Council of Learned Societies, at Washington, D. C., Janu- 


ary 29, 1932. 


It was voted that the Secretary’s report be accepted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


REGULAR FUND 


Receipts 


Balance on hand December 1, 1931 (exclusive of Royalty Memoirs Fund) 


Membership dues: 
American Ethnological Society 
Anthropological Society of Washington 
Central States Branch 
American Anthropological Association 


1930 $ 12 

1931. 122. 
1932. 3,120. 
1933 450. 
1934 3. 


Sale of Publications. . 
Reimbursements 
Interest . 


Disbursement 
American Anthropologist 


George Banta Publishing Company and Oakland 


National Engraving Company 


Printing. . $2,884. 
Illustrations. . 628 
Distribution 192.5 
Storage, insurance 68. 
Reprints... . 328. 


Memoir 38... 

Editor’s expenses 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Secretary’s expenses 
Out-of-print publications 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1932 


Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1932. . 
Due from sales. . 
Due from dues: 
1931: American Anthropological Association. . 
1932: American Anthropological Association 
American Ethnological Society 
Central States Branch... . 


Due from reimbursements. . 


28 
05 


50 


14 


$ 723.00 

258.75 

342.50 

3,709.27 
$ 570.22 
784.44 


138.12 


557.42 
547 .50 
480.11 
96.78 
296.22 $6,079.57 
3,439.80 
$ 41.40 
210.00 
$ 312.00 
75.00 
131.25 518.25 
3.69 


$2,993.07 


5,033.52 


1,492.78 


$9,519.37 


$9,519.37 


$3, 439.80 


773.34 


$4,213.14 
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Liabilities 

Membership dues for 1933-34 already paid. ... ...$ 454.05 

Net excess resources over liabilities. . . . . . 3,759.09 $4,213.14 


PERMANENT FunpD 


Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1931..... : .$3, 165.24 
Interest at 4% on Savings Account, Jan. 1.... +e $ 57.75 
Interest on Liberty Bonds, April. ; ena 6.36 
Interest at 32% on Savings Account, July 6...... aa : 58.53 


Interest on Liberty Bonds, October. ar ; 6.39 129.03 


$3, 294.27 


Investments 


Liberty Bonds (three)... . . ...$ 291.09 
Cash in Savings Account, Nov. 30, 1932 ; ok 3,003.18 $3,294.27 
INDEX FuND 
Balance, December 1, 1931. . 


Mewmorrs FunpD 


Receipts 
From Royalties, 1932. 15.60 
From Laboratory of Anthropology, for publication of Kroeber et al., Memoir. . 1,000.00 
From National Academy of Sciences for publication of Lattimore and Herskovits 
$1,798.60 


EXPENDITURES AGArINnsT 1932 BUDGET 
Allowed Spent* Balance 


Editor’s expenses 


Editor’s assistant... ... $ 480.00 $ 480.00 
Office expenses............ 120.00 67.50 
600 .00 547.50 52.50 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Treasurer’s assistant. . 360.00 360.00 
Office expenses. . . . ; 100.00 76.87 
Membership expenses ee 80.00 17.78 
American Council Learned Societies 25.00 
540.00 479.65 60.35 
American Anthropologist 
$3,150.00 2,884.28 $ 265.72 
Illustrations. ..... . 640.00 578.05 61.95 
Reprints. .... . 400.00 204.74 7195.26 
Distribution. . . 200 .00 192.57 7.43 
Storage, insurance on back numbers. . . . ; 70.00 68 .50 1.50 


4,460.00 3,928.14 531.86 
Out-of-print publications 


Purchase. ..... 100.00 34.54 65.46 
Photostat reproductions. . . 200.00 F' 261.68 —61.68 
300.00 296.22 3.78 


* This column lists net expenditures, i.e., gross expenditures less reimbursements. 
Tt Bill for reprints of articles in the October-December Anthropologist has not yet been 
received ; hence the balance for reprints is excessive. 
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REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Income 
1929 1930 1931 1932 
Memb. dues from affil. societies at $5 $1,166.00 $1,653.50 $1,198.50 $1,324.25 
Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less 
subscription commissions) 4,000.22 3,756.84 3,919.92 3,703.32 
Total dues. . . 5,166.22 5,410.34 5,118.42 5,027.57 
Sales of publications 535.15 533.42 729.21 570.22 
Interest and royalty. 148.50 153.00 153.00 153.72 
Total. . $5,849.87 $6,096.76 $6,000.63 $5,751.51 
Expenditures 
American Anthropologist, printing and 
illustrations: 
No. 4 of preceding year (part) S$ 643.09 $ 104.42 
Nos. 1-3 of year $2,918.41 2,904.11 
No. 4 of year, part 646.32 538.84 
No. 1 of next year 65.90 
Nos. 1-4 of year 3,349.55 $3,462.33 
Total. . $3,564.73 $4,142.84 $3,453.97 $3,462.33 
Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints) $ 521.79 $ 507.29 $ 583.77 $ 465.81 
Memoirs: print. and ill. paid by Assoc. 539.72 
Total account publication 4,086.52 5,189.95 4,037.74 3,928.14 
Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices 1,187.07 1,141.74 1,272.47 1,094.03 


Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publs. 79.90 118.28 181.31 296.22 

Total. $5,353.49 $6,459.97 $5,491.52 $5,318.39 
Surplus carried over $ 496.38 $ 509.11 $ 433.12 


The present bank balances in the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular fund, $3,439.80 
Permanent fund, 3,003.18 
Index fund, 1,087.53 
Memoirs fund, 1,798.60 


This makes a total of $9,329.11, of which $8,590.71 is in a savings account (Bank of America), 
drawing interest at 34 per cent. The amount in the checking account on November 30 is 
$738.40. 
In view of the Association’s financial condition, it is urged that the budget for 1933 be 
limited to a total of $5,750. The Editor concurs with me in this recommendation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Girrorp, Treasurer 


It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Drs. A. L. Kroeber and 
R. L. Olson. 

The President appointed the Executive Committee of the American Anthropological 
Association to serve as a Budget Committee and to report to the Association at the annual 
meeting, December 29, 1932. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the Council of the Association, 
report that they have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted, and find them correct. 
They also recommend that the funds of the Association held in savings accounts be dis- 
tributed among at least three depositories, in conformity with established usage for trust in- 
vestment funds. 
A. L. KROEBER 
R. L. O_son 
March 24, 1933 


REPORT OF EDITOR 


The appearance in October of number 4 of the American Anthropologist completed the 
750-page volume for 1933, with all charges of publication defrayed as in the previous year. 

A six percent reduction, initiated with number 4 of this year, in cost of stock, presswork, 
binding, and composition was secured from the George Banta Publishing Company by the 
Treasurer, who hopes to obtain increased percentages of reduction on issues during 1933. 

One Memoir, Leslie White’s The Pueblo of San Felipe was published in 1932 under the 
auspices of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. Dr. Parsons’ Hopi and Zuni Ceremonialism, a Memoir 
also financed by her, will appear in February of 1933. Last year the National Academy of 
Sciences voted a grant of $1000, which with an equal subsidy from the Santa Fé Laboratory 
of Anthropology will render possible the publication of a memoir on the Walapai by Professor 
Kroeber and collaborators; the field work was done under the auspices of the Laboratory. 
This year the Editor again made a plea to the Academy for a subsidy to enable him to pub- 
lish two long papers as memoirs, viz., Lattimore’s The Gold Tribe; ‘‘Fishskin Tartars”’ of the 
Lower Sungari, and Melville J. and Frances S. Herskovits’ An Outline of Dahomean Religious 
Belief. Our Treasurer has been notified of favorable action by the Academy’s Committee and 
has received $750, the amount asked for. 

Breitkopf and Hartel reproduced during the year volume 16, number 2 which had been 
out of print. In 1933, with the Council’s approval of budget recommendations, number 3 of 
the same volume will be reproduced. 

Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who was appointed 
an Associate Editor of the American Anthropologist at the December, 1932 meeting of the 
Association, has greatly aided the Editor in helping him determine the desirability of publish- 
ing prospective contributions in the field of North American archaeology. Thanks are due to 
him and once more to the other Associate Editors. 

At the time of the annual meeting the Editor will have completed the ninth year of his 
administration. He will be glad to complete a decade of service if the Association should be 
pleased to re-elect him, but must serve notice that it will be definitely impossible for him to do 
so after the close of 1933. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RoBert H. Lowte, Editor 


It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: Drs. Fay-Cooper 
Cole, H. J. Spinden. 

It was voted: 


That the invitation of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
to the American Anthropological Association to become a member of the governing body of the 
Institute be accepted. 

That the American Anthropological Association meet with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Chicago in June 1933, preferably at dates between June 19 
and 26. 
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That the American Anthropological Association request the officials of the Century of 
Progress Exposition to invite an anthropologist in place of the anthropologists previously in- 
vited from abroad to attend the June meeting as guests but who were unable to come, the Ex 
ecutive Committee of the American Anthropological Association to suggest to the Exposition 
authorities the name of the foreign anthropologist chosen by the Committee. 

That Dr. Walter E. Roth, Georgetown, British Guiana, be elected an honorary member 
of the American Anthropological Association. 

That the Executive Committee of the American Anthropological Association study the 
problem of honorary membership in the Association, and select and recommend to the next 
meeting a list of honorary members to be elected. 

That Dr. MacCurdy’s resignation as representative of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation on the Supervisory Board of the American Year Book Corporation be accepted with 
regret. 

ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 2:00 P.M. 


President John R. Swanton in the chair. The following officers, Council members, repre- 
sentatives to councils and associations, and new members of the American Anthropological 
Association* were submitted by the Nominating Committee (Drs. Mason, chairman, Benedict, 
Linton) and were elected: 

President, Fay-Cooper Cole 

First Vice-President, H. C. Shetrone 

Second Vice-President, C. C. Willoughby 

Secretary, J. M. Cooper 

Treasurer, E. W. Gifford 

Editor, R. H. Lowie 

Associate Editors, E. W. Gifford, F. G. Speck, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

Executive Committee, Ruth Bunzel, W. D. Strong, C. Wissler 


Council 

New Members: C. M. Barbeau, G. T. Bowles, G. H. Fox, B. Haile, D. G. Haring, G. 
Herzog, F. de Laguna, E. Kopta, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. 
O’Neale, L. Outhwaite, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., R. Thurn- 
wald, R. Underhill, A. Woodward (1936). 

S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. W. Bishop, F. Blom, C. S, Coon, C. B. 
Davenport, V. J. Fewkes, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, A. I. Hallowell, 
M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Linton, J. C. McGregor, B. Oetteking, A. C. 
Parker, V. Petrullo, G. Reichard, Helen M. Roberts, J. H. Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J 
Terry (1936). 

Harriett M. Allyn, Manuel Andrade, R. F. Barton, Wendell C. Bennett, H. Bingham, 
L. Bloomfield, Biren Bonnerjea, Charles Brown, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, Douglas Byers, 
Emile Cailliet, William H. Claflin, W. B. Cline, C. B. Cosgrove, C. H. Danforth, D. S. David- 
son, Ellsworth Faris, H. Field, Reo Fortune, Lawrence Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golom- 
shtok, W. D. Hambly, M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, C. H. Hawes, J. N. Hewitt, E. B. 
Howard, M. Jacobs, D. Janness, Charles R. Keyes, Berthold Laufer, Charles T. Loram, R. H. 
Lowie, T. F. McIlwraith, Robert McKennan, Paul S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, W. K. 
Moorehead, C. B. Moore, George P. Murdock, N. C. Nelson, P. H. Nesbitt, W. F. Ogburn, 
Frans M. Olbrechts, A. T. Olmstead, E. C. Parsons, E. K. Putnam, O. Ricketson, Henry B. 
Roberts, Carl Ruppert, J. T. Russell, Jr., E. Sapir, M. H. Saville, Max Schrabisch, A. H. 
Schultz, D. Scott, Frank M. Setzler, H. I. Smith, W. D. Strong, J. Eric Thompson, G. C. 
Vaillant, H. Webster, A.E. White, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg, George 
Woodbury (1935). 

* The names of the new members are published in the complete membership list of the 
Association in the last issue of the American Anthropologist. 
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C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, J. H. Breasted, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, 
H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, Lucy Freeland, Anna H. 
Gayton, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, Charlotte D. Gower, W. K. Gregory, S. J. Guernsey, 
E. C. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, L. L. Hargrave, J. P. Harrington, C. L. Hay, M. Hell- 
man, L. W. Jenkins, J. H. Kellogg, Isabel T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, 
E. M. Loeb, W. C. MacLeod, T. Michelson, E. H. Morris, C. B. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, 
W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., L. Schellbach, H. C. Shetrone, V. Stefannson, J. B. 
Stetson, Jr., T. W. Todd, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin (1934). 

R. B. Bean, Fay-Cooper Cole, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, A. C. L. 
Donohugh, S. Hagar, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, H. Kelley, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
S. K. Lothrop, R. C. Mackaye, W. C. McKern, Z. Nuttall, R. L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. Red- 
field, E. B. Renaud, H. L. Shapiro, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, Ellen Spinden, H. J. Spinden, F. 
Starr, Ruth Sawtell Wallis, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle (1933). 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. B, 
Dixon, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, C. Wissler, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, M. H. Saville, A. M. 
Tozzer, G. G. MacCurdy, J. R. Swanton. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. Linton (to Dec. 31, 1935). 
Representatives to National Research Council: S. A. Barrett, M. J. Herskovits (to June 30, 

1936). 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: H. L. Shapiro, T. W. Todd (for 1933). 
Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: A. V. Kidder (to end of 1936). 


The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1933. 


1. Secretary’s expenses. . $ 100 
2. Editor’s expenses 

Editor’s assistant .$ 480 

Office expenses 100 580 
2. Treasurer’s expenses 

Treasurer’s assistant $ 360 

Office expenses 100 

Membership charges 25 


American Council Learned Societies 25 510 


4. American Anthropologist 


Printing $3,050 
Illustrations 640 
Reprints. 300 
Distribution 200 
Insurance, storage: back numbers 70 4,260 


5. Out-of-print publications 


Purchase. . . $ 100 
Photostat reproductions 200 300 
Total... $5,750 


It was voted that the budget as submitted by the Committee be accepted. 

It was further voted: 

That the Association meet with the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1934. 

That an appropriation of $40 be made to cover the expenses of a meeting of the sub- 
committee of the Research Committee, to be held for the purpose of drawing up a further 
memorandum on the field survey of vanishing cultures. 

The following resolution presented by the Committee on Resolutions was adopted: 
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Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express to Madame Norden- 
skiéld their deep sympathy with her in the loss of her gifted husband, Erland Nordenskiéld, 
honorary member of the Association, and express as well their sincere appreciation of his 
splendid record of achievement. 

PROGRAMME 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:30 A.M. 

1. The Gila~Lower Colorado Tribes and the Heterogeneity of Cultures in the Southwest. 
(By Title) Leslie Spier, Yale University. 

2. Archaeological Investigations in Eastern Arizona. (Lantern) Frank H.H. Roberts, Jr., 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 

3. Prehistoric Cave-Dwellers in the Big Bend Region of Texas. (Lantern) F. M. Setzler, 
U. S. National Museum. 

4. Some Remarks on Relations between Mexico and the Mississippi Valley. (Lantern) 
J. Alden Mason, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 

5. Manuscripts of Southern Mexico. (Lantern) H. J. Spinden, Brooklyn Museum. 

6. The Plains Culture Area in the Light of Archaeology. (Lantern) W. D. Strong, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 

7. Northeast Extension of Basket-Maker Culture. (By Title) E. B. Renaud, University 
of Denver. 

2:00 

1. Marriage among the Amaxosa. (By Title) Charles T. Loram, Yale University. 

2. The Meaning of Tribe in Bantu Africa, with Particular Reference to the Hehe of 
Tanganyika. (By Title) W. Bryant Mumford, British Colonial Service, Tanganyika Territory, 
South Africa 

3. Cases of Dispute between Hindus and Muslims over Burial of Their Saints. (By Title) 
George W. Briggs, Madison, N. J. 

4. The Ruvettus Hook: Diffusion or Independent Invention. (By Title) R. B. Dixon, 
Harvard University. 

5. The Menehune of Hawaii. P. H. Buck, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

6. The Relationship of Tasmanian and Australian Cultures. (Lantern) D. S. Davidson, 
University of Buffalo. 

7. Rank and Potlatch among the Haida. George P. Murdock, Yale University. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:30 A.M. 
1. Ballads of the Okefenokee Swamp. (Moving Pictures.) Francis Harper, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
2. Sephardic Folklore in Tangier. Zarita Nahon, New York, N. Y. 
Symposium: Field Methods in Ethnology 
(a) The General Approach. Fay-Cooper Cole, University of Chicago. 
(b) The Functional Approach. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, University of Chicago. 
(c) The Folk-Lore Approach. Ruth F. Benedict, Columbia University. 


2:00 P.M. 


1. Delaware Peyoteism. Vincenzo Petrullo, University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Motor Habits in Primitive Craftsmanship. Gene Weltfish, Columbia University. 
. Ethnology of the James Bay Region. John M. Cooper, Catholic University. 

. The Pattern Phenomenon in Primitive Music. Helen H. Roberts, Yale University. 
. Pawnee Religion. Alexander Lesser, Columbia University. 

. Notes on the Eastern Mono. (By Title) Erik K. Reed. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Annual Dinner of Section H of AAAS, AAA, and AFLS 


7:00 P.M. 
The New Anthropogeny: Twenty-five Stages in Vertebrate Evolution from Silurian 
Chordate to Man. Address of the Retiring Vice-President for Section H, A.A.A.S., William 
K. Gregory, American Museum of Natural History. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:30 A.M. 
Joint Session with American Association on Physical Anthropologists 
1. A Study of Human Facial Profiles. Milo Hellman, New York, N. Y. 
2. Proposed Experiments in Hybridization for the Purpose of Throwing Greater Light 
upon the Problem of Human Origin. Howell S. England, Detroit, Mich. 
3. The Latest Old World Discoveries of Fossil Man. (Lantern) George Grant MacCurdy, 
Yale University. 
4. Meshie, the Child of a Chimpanzee. (Motion Pictures) Harry C. Raven, American 
Museum of Natural History. 
5. Observations on Sixty Male Chinese Skeletons. AleS Hrdlitka, U.S. National Museum. 
2:00 P.m. 
1. Prehistoric Disease, Medicine and Surgery. George S. Duncan, American University. 
2. A. Bronze-Age Site in Persia. (Lantern) F. R. Wulsin; Providence, R. I. 
3. Smithsonian Excavations at Marsoulas. (Motion Pictures) J. Townsend Russell, U. S. 
National Museum. 
4. Work of the American Archaeological Expedition to Jugoslavia, 1932. (Lantern) 
Vladimir J. Fewkes, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
5. Old Calumets. (Lantern) H. Newell Wardle, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
6. The Psychology of Work among the Hopi. (Lantern) Ernest Beaglehole, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
7. Two Problems in American-Old World Parallels. W. C. MacLeod, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
8:00 P.M. 
Joint Session with American Association of Physical Anthropologists 
The 1932 Smithsonian Explorations in Alaska. (Lantern) Ale’ Hrdlitka, U. S. National 
Museum. 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary American Anthropological Association 


REPORT OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 

The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held on January 17, 
1933, elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, J. N. B. Hewitt, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Vice-President, Matthew W. Stirling, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Secretary, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Burea of American Ethnology. 

Treasurer, Henry B. Collins, Jr., U. S. National Museum. 

Representative of the Anthropological Society to serve as one of vice-presidents of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences: N. M. Judd, U. S. National Museum. 

Additional Members of the Board of Managers: Biren Bonnerjea, Catholic University; 
George S. Duncan, American University; Herbert W. Krieger, U. S. National Museum; 
Frank M. Setzler, U. S. National Museum; William Duncan Strong, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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The following is a report of the membership and activities of the Society since the annual 
meeting held on January 19, 1932. 


Membership: 
Life members 3 
Active members 52 
Associate members 6 
Honorary members. 22 
Corresponding members 22 
Total. . 105 
Deceased: 
Active members 2 
Life members 1 
Honorary members 1 
Total 4 
Resigned: 
Active members 4 
Associate members 1 
New Members 
Active 3 
Transferred 
Active to Associate 1 


The Society lost through death the following members: Dr. Daniel Folkmar, past secre- 
tary, July 21, 1932, and Dr. Francis LaFlesche, past president, September 5, 1932, active 
members; Baron Erland Nordenskiéld, July 1932, honorary member; Mrs. F. Wilson Popenoe, 
December 30, 1932, life member. 

Members resigning at the close of the year were: H. S. Bernton, W. H. Jackson, Henry C. 
MacAtee, and R. H. Reichelderfer, from the active list; and F. Wilson Popenoe from the asso- 
ciate group. 

Members elected during the year were: Erik K. Reed, Frank M. Setzler, and Loren L. 
Wedlock. 

Mr. Marcus Goldstein transferred his membership from active to associate 

The financial statement (Treasurer’s report) is as follows 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association. . $1,034.15 
21 Shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co., par value $10 per share 210.00 
2 Shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., par value $100 per share 200 .00 
Cash in bank. . 201.84 

Total $1,645.99 
Bills outstanding None 


Papers presented before regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 19, 1932, 636th regular meeting: The Indians of the Northern Plains, by Dr. 
Robert H. Lowie, professor in anthropology, University of California. 

February 25, 1932, 637th regular meeting: The Archaeology of the Southwest, from the 
Basket Makers to the Pueblos, by Mr. N. M. Judd, curator of archaeology, U.S. National 
Museum. The Ethnology of the Pueblo Peoples in Contrast to the Other Peoples of the South- 
west, by Dr. Wm. Duncan Strong, ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology. By vote of 
the Board of Managers this meeting was changed from the regular date, February 23 to the 
25th. 

March 15, 1932, 638th regular meeting: Recent Excavations in France and Czechoslova- 
kia, by Mr. J. Townsend Russell, Jr., honorary collaborator in Old World Archaeology, U. S. 
National Museum. 
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April 19, 1932, 639th regular meeting: World History as a Cultural Tug of War, by Dr. 
John M. Cooper, Catholic University of America. This was the retiring presidential address. 

October 18, 1932, 640th regular meeting: The Jivaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador, by Mr. 
Matthew W. Stirling, chief, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

November 15, 1932, 64ist regular meeting: In the Brazilian Wilderness, an Account of 
the Matto Grosso Expedition to Brazil, by Mr. Vincenzo M. Petrull , University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 

December 20, 1932, 642d regular meeting: Bush Negroes and Choco Indians of North- 
west Colombia, by Mr. W. A. Archer. 

Papers presented before special meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 5, 1932: Indians of the Great Basin, by Dr. Robert H. Lowie, professor in an- 
thropology, University of California. 

February 11, 1932: The Indians of California, by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, professor in anthro- 
pology, University of California. 

A special joint meeting with the American Association of Physical Anthropologists was 
held on March 22, 1932, in the auditorium of the U. S. National Museum. Dr. Carl von Hoff- 
man spoke on the subject, The Wild Tribes of Formosa. 

The special meetings of January 5 and February 11, and the regular meetings of January 
19 and February 25 were held in the auditorium of the U. S. National Museum. The remaining 
regular meetings were held in Room 42-32 of the museum building. 

The meetings of January 5, January 19, February 11, and February 25, together with 
that held on December 15, 1931, formed a gpecial series of five lectures relating to the Indian 
Tribes of Western North America. 

Frank H.H Roserts, Jr., Secretary 
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Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen. II: Werden, 

Wandel und Gestaltung von Familie, Verwandtschaft und Biinden im Lichte der 

V élkerforschung. RICHARD THURNWALD. (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter 

and Co., 1932. VIII, 360 pp., 12 pls. 1 fig. 18 M; cloth 20 M.) III: Werden, 

Wandel und Gestaltung der Wirtschaft, VII, 248 pp., 12 pls., 9 diagrams.' 

Volume II of Professor Thurnwald’s encyclopaedic treatise deals with social 
organization in the narrower sense of the term, political activities and law being 
reserved for subsequent volumes. There is an amazing amount of factual informa- 
tion, culled from higher as well as ruder cultures and without undue stress on any 
one area. Here and there the details strike one as excessive, as in the circumstantial 
account of an initiation ceremony in Southern New Guinea (pp. 289-292), where 
they hardly exemplify any broad principle. However, we must gratefully acknowl 
edge that no ethnologist will fail to enlarge his information by a perusal of this work. 

By way of integration the author propounds a number of correlations and his 
torical sequences. Woman’s independence is linked with her activities as provider 
of sustenance and negatively correlated with man’s economic preponderance (p. 
34). The avunculate is conceived as well-nigh universal and as a survival in patri 
lineal societies (p. 15). Sororate and levirate are connected with clanlessness (p. 
246), and the hypothesis that they are rooted in group marriage is quoted with at 
least qualified approval (p. 216). It is an axiom, we are told, that women fare better 
in matrilineal communities (p. 192). Secret societies arise when two populations 
clash and one tribe desires to exclude from its rituals the other group (p. 280). 

Some of these propositions are reminiscent of what many of us reject as anti- 

quated anthropology, but I should deprecate any hostility to Dr. Thurnwald’s views 
on this ground. Our conceptions on social organization are assuredly in large meas- 
ure provisional, and if a new survey of the data leads to a rehabilitation of old ideas, 
so much the worse for us. My quarrel with the author is simply that he fails to 
document some of his most significant assertions and that at times the ostensible 
documentation seems to bear no relation to the conclusion they are presumably 
designed to prove or illustrate. Thus, we read (p. 191): 
Die Verwandtschaftsberechnungen nach Mutterrecht fiihren manchmal zu einseitigen Uber- 
treibungen, in der Weise namlich, dass z. B. die ganze Verwandtschaft miitterlicherseits bis 
zu sehr fernen Graden ... von jeder sexuellen Verbindung ausgeschlossen wird, wahrend 
gegen andere nahe Verbindungen, z. B. selbst zwischen Vater und Tochter, keinerlei Schranken 
bestehen. 


Where, pray, are there authenticated cases of sanctioned intercourse between 
father and daughter? 


1 For a review of Vol. I, see AA 34: 517. 
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Following the association of polyandry with mother-right a series of concrete 
instances is cited (p. 83). Yet neither the Gilyak nor Sakai, neither the Toda nor 
the Tibetans or the Arabs can be fairly described as matrilineal. 

I am still more puzzled by the discussion of the levirate and the sororate. On 
the one hand, the view is favored which derives them from group-marriage (p. 
216): “In der Tat spricht viel fiir diese Annahme.”’ Yet previously (p. 87) group- 
marriage “so far as it can be recognized at all” (soweit man von ihr iiberhaupt reden 
kann) is conceived as a secondary extension of fraternal and cousinly participation 
in the individual’s sex life, and it is this equivalence of siblings that is made re- 
sponsible for these two forms of preferential marriage. 

Incidentally, why are levirate and sororate said to occur preponderantly among 
clanless tribes (pp. 215, 246)? If, as we are told, the latter occurs widely among the 
horticulturists of all continents (p. 215), so many of whom are organized into clans, 
the proposition seems to be at once invalidated. In North America the two institu- 
tions do indeed commonly appear among clanless hunters, but except for special 
cases (Pueblo Indians) they persist with clans. My perplexity grows with the asser- 
tion that the levirate doubtless (zweifellos) evolved in association with matrilineal 
conceptions (in Anlehnung an mutterrechtliche Vorstellungen), especially since it fol- 
lows on the heels of the statement that it is specially favored by patriarchal tenden- 
cies, in the interest of perpetuating the “Familie oder Sippe”’ (p. 245). Perhaps I 
have completely missed the author’s point. 

I believe, however, I have grasped his conceptions as to savage woman’s status 
and mother-right. He links superior status with economic independence (pp. 34, 
193) and, though expressly warning us against a confusion of maternal descent and 
matriarchate (p. 12 f.), considers it an axiom that matrilineal descent enhances 
woman’s position in every phase of tribal life (p. 192). But in what way, we ask, 
are women better off in matrilineal than in patrilineal Australian or Melanesian 
tribes? And, if superior status is economically determined, why do women enjoy 
such unusual prerogatives among the Pueblo Indians and in Tonga? 

I cannot but find Dr. Thurnwald’s position on these and related problems lack- 
ing in decisiveness. Fully aware of the objections leveled against the “classical” 
views, he cannot apparently reconcile himself to discarding them. Thus, he himself 
illustrates masculine dominance in matrilineal societies (p. 235), while clinging to 
the notion that maternal descent enhances feminine privilege. And while deprecat- 
ing the interpretation of the avunculate as a survival of mother-right (p. 194), that 
is precisely how he interprets relevant usages in concrete cases (pp. 15, 212). 

What I regret most of all, however, is not that Professor Thurnwald holds such 
and such views, but that he fails to argue them. Undoubtedly it is worth while to 
learn what insight into social structure a man of his extraordinary knowledge has 
attained. But we should be more grateful if he would more commonly reveal the 
inductive basis of his conclusions. For the time has undoubtedly come when definite 
correlations can be established in the field of social organization. 

If my admiration for the author’s learning is thus tempered with regret that he 
has not chosen to prove his conclusions as to the history of the family and clan, Iam 
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wholly enthusiastic about his treatment of primitive economic life in Volume III. 
Fully cognizant of what such predecessors as Mauss and Malinowski have written, 
Dr. Thurnwald surveys a larger area of the total field. Quite as insistent as they 
have been on the need for viewing any one culture as a unit, he expounds the inter- 
relations of the food-quest with all other aspects of social life, and seeks to deter- 
mine the sense in which such familiar concepts of economics as labor, demand, 
capital, money, competition, are applicable to the conditions of illiterate communi- 
ties. Crafts, trade, markets, compensation are discussed with the author’s cus- 
tomary control of a wide range of ethnographic data. While subsequent research 
will doubtless lead to deeper insight, Dr. Thurnwald’s pioneer effort at staking out 
the territory commands genuine admiration. 

Rosert H. Lowrie 


Social Anthropology. Paut Rapin. (VII, 432 pp., $3.50. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1932.) 


This book by Dr. Radin represents a highly competent performance and should 
prove a source of profit and even delight to students of anthropology as well as 
social scientists generally. The difficult task of describing material culture in such 
a way that it can be visualized, Dr. Radin has accomplished with consummate skill; 
a unique achievement, especially in view of the absence of illustrations. 

The book, from the standpoint of a reviewer, naturally falls into three parts: 
Chapter I dealing, in short compass, with the history of ethnological theories; 
Chapters II-X XIV in which the primitive state, law and custom, and economic 
and industrial life are described in the form of carefully selected studies of indi- 
vidual tribes (here the author strictly adheres to his intention of avoiding “all gen- 
eral theoretical discussions’’); and Chapters XXV-XXXV on religion, ritualism, 
literature and mythology. In this last section, Dr. Radin’s well-known interest in 
religion and mythology proves too keen for a strictly matter-of-fact treatment. As a 
consequence, we find here ample theoretical discussion which should prove illumi- 
nating to anthropologists and others. It is indeed regrettable that the Introductions 
to the sections on the state, law and economics prove notable for restraint rather 
than content. I, for one, feel rather poignantly that the excellent descriptive sec- 
tions dealing with technology will fall flat with all but strictly professional readers 
for the very reason that comment and interpretation have been all but eliminated. 
What is the psychological attitude which makes such accumulation of factual 
knowledge possible? How is it that the primitives here should prove such adepts at 
rationality whereas in other domains of culture they fail so signally in this respect? 
What is the scope of primitive technology, the domain of its triumphs, and what are 
its limits? These questions, here not even asked, cannot simply be relegated to the 
proscribed file of ‘‘general theoretical discussions.’”’ On account of this rather 
arbitrary hiatus the descriptive sections, admirable in themselves, impress one as 
over-detailed and at times almost pedantic. This defect could be easily overcome 
in a revised printing. 
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The brief introduction on ethnological theories is, as a whole, well articulated 
and adequate for such a volume; but I must register dissent in a number of particu- 
lars. I do not see how Mason, Powell, and Brinton (and with them McGee, Cushing, 
Holmes, who are not mentioned) can be characterized as ‘‘anti-evolutionistic and 
anti-historical.”’ It would be nearer the truth to call them mildly evolutionistic as 
well as historical, but with inadequate documentation. From the author’s state- 
ment, moreover, one might infer that “evolutionistic’’ and “‘historical’’ is the same 
thing or nearly so, whereas evolutionism was, of course, eminently unhistorical (and 
fell on that account), except in intent. Similarly, when the author writes, 


in this sense, all the theories implying the hypothesis of multiple origin are unhistorical, 


I cannot follow him. As if only those processes which can be traced to “outside”’ 
influences were historical! As if ‘“‘multiple origins” implied the non-recognition of 
such outside influences! Setting intentions aside, the theories which invent or con- 
struct history are unhistorical, those of Graebner, Rivers, Elliot-Smith, therefore, 
no less than those of the evolutionists. The theories or approaches, on the other 
hand, which reproduce or at worst reconstruct history, are historical. The stand- 
point of Boas is historical even though he may choose to deal primarily with nar- 
rowly circumscribed tribes or areas. 

I think it is regrettable that Dr. Radin should have chosen to use “‘clan”’ for 
both maternal and paternal sibs. This is, of course, a “‘mere matter of terminology,” 
but we have had so much needless misunderstanding with these terms that now 
when the established usage (or so it seemed) was to say “clan” for maternal and 
“gens” for paternal descent, with the addition of Dr. Lowie’s convenient neutral 
term “sib,” it would have been wiser not to introduce still another variant use. 

As is to be expected in a work of such wide scope, slips in expression and slight 
errors of omission and commission occur here and there. Like all human communi- 
ties, the Arunta have a political organization, but it can scarcely be described as 
“complicated” (p. 31). I think it was an error of judgment wholly to disregard the 
relation of the Arunta to other tribes, especially in the matter of clan or totemic 
descent, thus placing what has been described as the ““Arunta anomaly” out of 
focus. In discussing the hereditary-elective chieftainships of the Iroquois (p. 46), 
it should have been added that only certain maternal families served as loci of 
chiefs’ lines of descent ; there were many others which lacked this function. On page 
47 there is an obvious slip; the sentence reads: 

The clans belonging to one phratry called each other “brothers,” 
the other called each other ‘cousins,’ 


It should read: 


The clans belonging to one phratry called each other “brothers,” while they called those be- 
longing to the other phratry “cousins,” and vice versa. 


while those belonging to 
vice versa. 


On page 48 the number of Cayuga “‘sachems” is erroneously given as nine. The 
correct number—ten—will be found credited them a little further on the same page. 
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The statement on page 51 is calculated to give an exaggerated impression of the 
Iroquois League as a messenger of peace. Subdued enemies were not required 


thenceforth to refrain from taking any part in war, 


but not to take part in war against the League nor to declare war on anyone else 
without the League’s consent. On page 53 the account of what a matron did in con- 
nection with the election of a new chief is unduly abbreviated. The Iroquois sketch 
as a whole suffers from an underemphasis of the réle of women in Iroquois society. 
What is meant by saying that among the Omaha 


the gens and subgens were not units and had no political or governing chief (p. 111)? 


They were, it is true, not political units. Here, by the way, as in one or two other 
places in the book, the otherwise proscribed ‘“‘gens’”’ makes its appearance, which 
makes matters rather worse. 

The technological sections, including the descriptions of devices and processes, 
are, as said before, admirable. Only those who have attempted it and failed (only too 
commonly!), will recognize what a feat this is. There is a minor error at the head 
of page 166 where the author, speaking of Eskimo harpoons, says: 

Its head or point is removable, so that the shaft may be recovered after throwing, which, in a 
region where the only wood for making shafts is drift wood, is an important consideration. 


But it is not the shaft, specifically, which is thus saved to the hunter but the precious 
ivory point on which much labor is bestowed. The throwing-line is attached to this 
point, thus assuring its preservation. The shaft, after becoming separated from the 
point, floats on the water and may be recovered, but also may not. 

This brings us to the consideration of Dr. Radin’s discussions of religion and 
mythology, by far the meatiest part of the book. Patently enough, the author’s ad- 
herence to his promise to eschew general theory lasts only while he deals with so- 
ciety, law, and technology, subjects somewhat remote from his major interests. For 
here, in his favorite domain of myth and belief, he breaks loose with ample am- 
munition of analysis and theory, in part at least original. I am unable quite to en- 
dorse Dr. Radin’s approach to religion: 

A cursory glance at the religious beliefs of peoples shows that almost any belief or custom can 
and has at different times become associated with religious feeling. 


writes the author (p. 244); and he continues: 


This can best be explained by regarding religion not as a phenomenon apart and distinct from 
mundane life, not as a philosophical inquiry into the nature of being or as a group of concepts 
and acts that springs from the relation of the individual to the outer world but, broadly speak- 
ing, as one of the most important and distinctive means of maintaining life values. 


This statement bristles with commitments not by any means logically correlated. It 
is true, of course, that all sorts of things may become associated with religion. This 
is no less true of law, morals, social form, ritual—all sorts of things may become 
associated with these phases of culture. Each one of these phases, including religion, 
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may nevertheless be examined not merely as a part of culture, with very elastic 
limits, but also as a particular form of human self-expression, corresponding to cer- 
tain sides of man’s make-up. No one should any longer be tempted to regard religion 


as a phenomenon apart and distinct from mundane life 


and certainly not 


as a philosophical inquiry into the nature of being. 


But there is, I fear, no escape from envisaging religion 


as a group of concepts and acts that springs from the relation of the individual to the outer 
world. 


Religion may well be “‘the’’ (or, at worst, ‘‘a’’) “‘most important means of maintain- 
ing life values” (compare the late Professor Giddings’s definition of religion as ‘the 
faith in the unlimited possibilities of life’); but no one, I presume, would venture 
to derive spirit, mana, or ritual, as such, from this instrumental aspect of religion. 
So it functions, to be sure, but whence does it derive? An entirely different problem, 
it will be seen, in solving which man, as is, inevitably comes to be juxtaposed to 
nature, source of experience. It may, of course, be that the author does not care to 
grapple with the problem; but this once more is another matter. 

One of the consequences of Dr. Radin’s attitude is that he feels justified in all 
but excluding magic from his book. As he says in the Preface, he has 


accepted the existence of magic and the irrational as self-evident. 


To the initiated, any more self-evident than technology and common sense? To the 
uninitiated, not at all self-evident. If this principle of exclusion were carried out con- 
sistently, religion would have to go too. But, of course, it did not go. Instead the 
important and many-sided inter-relations, objective and psychological, of magic 
and religion, have become obscured ; almost wholly so. 

For reasons to me not quite apparent, the author still refuses to accept the con- 
cept of mana as generally understood by ethnologists. Those familiar with the 
author’s pungent discussion of the subject in the Folk-Lore Journal (1914), will 
discover that mana is still taboo to Dr. Radin. But why? The author does go so far 
as to admit that 


if by “force” we wish to designate simply the religious emotion as such, no issue need be taken 
with the concept (p. 267). 

Well, mana cannot very well be the religious emotion itself but is rather 

the unconscious expression of the religious emotion 

in the sense that it is an unconscious projection into the external world of a cause, 
often vague and diffuse, for the religious thrill—mana is that which causes the re- 


ligious thrill. I do not see why this conception should not prove acceptable to Dr. 
Radin. 


In this matter as well as in his insistence on the systematizing function of the 
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priest or medicine-man—a fruitful enough idea, within limits—Dr. Radin seems 
to be too good a Winnebago to be an unprejudiced ethnologist. A field student who 
is also an ethnologist must combine two rarely co-existing qualities: the ability 
to forget his own culture and immerse himself sympathetically (Einfiihlung) into 
the primitive view-point, and the ability to forget not only his own but also his 
favorite tribe’s standpoint, as local and subjective, in order to be prepared to view 
the subject at hand in a broader perspective and with critical objectivity. Dr. Radin 
has admirably succeeded in being a Winnebago but finds it more difficult to cease 
being one. 

I must hasten to add to this that the concrete discussions of religion (including 
that of the Winnebago) are-among the best in the book. In analytical skill they are 
second only to the pages on mythology which are not only suggestive but extra- 
ordinary. Among other gems, I consider the analysis of humor and satire in the 
trickster cycle (pp. 374-8) to be a real contribution to our understanding of the 
primitives at a point which, only too commonly, has proved a blind spot to ethnolo- 
gists. 

ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 


Was bedeudet Herman Wirth fiir die Wissenschaft? Unter Mitwirkung von Prof. Dr. 
FeHRLE—Heidelberg, Privatdozent Dr. G. HEBERER—Tiibingen, Prof. Dr. 
Junc—Marbug, Prof. Dr. Krickreserc—Berlin, Prof. Dr. Necket—Berlin, 
Prof. Dr. Preuss—Berlin, Prof. Dr. StrzyGowsk1—Wien, herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. Alfred BAEUMLER—Dresden. (94 pp. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 
1932.) 


Here is another contribution to the Wirth controversy. Whether this symposium 
pours oil on the troubled waters, as the editor appears to have intended, or adds 
gasoline to the already raging bonfire, is doubtful. Most of the contributors find 
Wirth’s scientific postulates, procedures, and conclusions open, in large part, to 
exception. Some, at least, feel that his attempt to derive man’s higher psychic cul- 
ture ex seplentrione, rather than ex oriente, represents a radical break with an old 
tradition that may in the end lead to worthwhile results, even though the results 
should turn out to be quite different from the ones Wirth thinks he is reaching or has 
reached. At any rate Wirth by his laborious attempt to found a science of “‘palaeo- 
epigraphy,” has plowed in a relatively neglected, if not a virgin field. He has 
gathered an enormous mass of facts. Some of the contributors are inclined to think 
that, however hasty and reckless his conclusions may turn out to be, he has rendered 
a real service in assembling the facts, and that perhaps even some of his conclusions 
may stand. The papers by Heberer, Krickeberg, and Preuss will be of most interest 
to anthropologists. Those who have not leisure to wade through Wirth’s two enor- 
mous tomes, Der Aufgang der Menschheit (1928, reviewed in A.A., 1929, 31: 506-7) 
and Die heilige Urschrift der Menschheit (about five-sixths published to date), can 
get a good general idea of his theory from the present short symposium. 

Joun M. Coorper 
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The Evolution of Human Behavior. CARL J. WARDEN. (248 pp., $3. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1932.) 

Professor Warden’s book deals more with the biological evolution of the human 
species than with the subject matter of the title. General biological evolution, spe- 
cialized human evolution, European archaeology, and the nature and distribution 
of living, especially European, racial stocks are the chief topics considered, while 
modern genetic problems and present-day evolutionary trends, along with their 
future significance, constitute the material of the final chapter. 

The first two chapters, dealing with biological evolution and man’s general posi- 
tion among the animals, are competently written. The relationship of environment 
to evolutionary change is discussed with admirable reserve and soundness. In the 
third chapter, however, entitled ‘When Anthropoid Became Human,”’ the author 
definitely links himself with the school which believes that man evolved in Central 
Asia and dispersed thence, despite the fact that no single piece of evidence has ever 
been presented which would in any way tend to substantiate this ancient ex oriente 
lux theory. The ready acceptance of such an hypothesis reflects the scantiness of the 
bibliography and the semi-popular nature of many of the titles given. 

In Chapter Three there are two definite misstatements; the first, on page 73, 
This bony prominence over the brow of the ape and of Neanderthal man served as the point 
of attachment for the massive muscles of the head and neck in these types, 


and the second, on page 84, 
The average human brain weight is something like 1400 grams, being above 1000 grams in the 
Australian pygmies .. . 


It is hardly necessary to state in a scientific journal that the browridges did not 
serve as attachments for neck muscles in either ape or Neanderthal man, and that 
there are no pygmies in Australia. In this same chapter, however, the author specu- 
lates very cautiously on the social life of pro-human and early man, and reviews the 
theories bearing on the origin of language. 

In “‘Traces of Early Man,” the fourth chapter, the author repeats his belief in 
the monophyletic, Central Asiatic, theory of human origins. One of his arguments, 
given on page 102, is, 
the oldest civilizations of which we have any account were Asiatic, and such cultural develop- 
ments might well be expected to make their first appearance somewhere near the focal point 
of human life. 


The logic behind this statement is far from clear, and furthermore the civilizations 
of the Indus valley, of Mesopotamia, and of Egypt were all peripheral to Central 
Asia, where no civilization of comparable antiquity has, to the knowledge of the 
reviewer, yet been discovered. If one were to develop this principle further, one 
would expect the oldest high civilization of the New World to have arisen near the 
point of entry, instead of in the Andes or in Middle America. 

On page 105 a diagram is presented showing the human family tree as deviseddy 
G. Eliot Smith and modified by the author. The Negro is made to branch off early 
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from the stem of modern types, followed by the Mongoloid, and the three branches 
labeled ‘‘Caucasian”’ are made to diverge. Across the base of the Mongoloid and 
“Caucasian” branches is written, ““Reduction of black pigment in skin.’’ How can 
one postulate the skin color of early man? Among the apes, only the gorilla is black- 
skinned. 

The succession of cultural periods during the lower and middle palaeolithic is 
reviewed in the fourth chapter, along with the physical features of the fossil men 
represented in them, with the assumption that Neanderthal man was the earliest 
inhabitant of Europe, and with continual emphasis on the Asiatic theory. 

Chapter Five, ‘The Coming of Modern Man,” carries on through the upper 
palaeolithic, neolithic, bronze, and iron ages, giving brief summaries of the cultural 
peculiarities of these periods, and discussing the racial types in them. On page 141 
the author truthfully states, 


The early cultural status of Central Asia is still unknown, 


which makes one wonder why so much time was spent in postulating the Asiatic 
origin and development of man and of human culture. He considers American 
Indians to have been originally of a single racial stock, despite the evidence of the 
Pecos material and the significant distribution of anthropometric characters shown 
by Dixon. On page 152, in discussing Cré-Magnon man, he says, 
In certain parts of Europe today may be found peoples showing traces of the distinctive facial 
characteristics of this superior type of late palaeolithic man. 
This notion, advanced by Ripley in 1899 and since then continued by Paudler and 
others, has by no means received universal acceptance. 
On the next page he states that 

the horse, reindeer, and other common mammals of the time . . . were captured and brought 
home to the cave or other dwelling place, probably roasted . . . 
How does he know that they were captured and brought home before being killed? 
On page 154, referring to the upper palaeolithic, he says, 
Very likely there was no such thing as private ownership, ... that warfare was common 
enough can hardly be doubted, and it seems doubtful, however, if anything like monogamy 
had yet been thought of. 
On page 155 we are told, asa positive fact, that 
The javelin shaft, which must be left smooth, acquired magical potency merely by being 
passed through the hole of the perforated “baton.” 

The rest of the chapter is filled with similar perpetuations of outmoded theories, 
misstatements, and occasionally direct errors. On page 172 he states cautiously that 
(bronze in the New World) 


may have represented an entirely independent American development, 


and on page 176, at the end of the chapter, he definitely ascribes Indo-European 
speech to the Nordics. 
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In the sixth chapter, “Race and Civilisation,” modern races of man are classified, 
and the question of racial differences in mentality is carefully studied and com- 
petently judged. In his racial classification he follows Kroeber for the world at 
large and Ripley for Europe in particular. Although this racial classification is an- 
tiquated and takes no account of such important groups as the Armenoid, Dinaric, 
and East Baltic, his discussion of the relationship of environment to race is very 
sound. The author criticizes very effectively the endocrine theories of race, particu- 
larly that of Sir Arthur Keith. 

On page 194 the Mongoloid eye is called “‘almond-shaped,” as opposed to other 
forms of eyes, and the basic Mongoloid character of the epicanthic fold is not men- 
tioned. In the same paragraph alveolar prognathism is incorrectly defined as a“pro- 
jection of the teeth.” 

In the question of racial superiority the author shows an intimate knowledge of 
his material and gives an excellent critical summary. He says: 
it may be safely said that no test has yet been devised for measuring complex behavioral ca- 
pacities which can be regarded as wholly fair to all racial groups. . . . Primitive and civilized 
peoples average about the same in sensory acuity in the field of vision, audition, smell, and 
touch . . . there is no such thing as equal educational or social opportunity for the black man 
in America. It would be manifestly out of the question to secure comparable groups, in this 
sense, from Patagonia, Melanesia, and western Europe. . . . The prejudice in favor of racial 
equality in intelligence is quite as obnoxious to the scientific mind as the prejudice against 
such equality. 


In the last chapter, ‘‘Present Trends in Evolution,” he presents an able dis- 
cussion of future tendencies. 
The evolutionary possibilities of man, as of any other species, depend primarily upon two fac- 
tors: germinal plasticity and environmental pressure. The stimulus to further evolution arises, 
as a rule, from the presence of new external conditions, whereas the limits of change are set 
by the germinal factor. 


On page 216 he states, in regard to prehistoric man, 


Certain of the practices of these early peoples, such as the exposure or voluntary slaying of 
the weaker infants were also eugenic in their effects. 


One is tempted to ask how he knows that these practices were indulged in during the 
periods in question. On page 217 he states, 

Stature and general bodily proportions have probably not changed much, on the average, 
nor has there been an increase in brain size since the beginning of Neolithic times. 


This statement, while correct in regard to brain size, is wrong respecting stature. 
The stature of modern European man has increased greatly, especially within the 
last hundred years, as a study of the work of Lundborg and Linders in Sweden, Bryn 
and Schreiner in Norway, Bowles in this country, and of numerous others, will 
readily demonstrate. Modern European man is certainly taller than any neolithic 
type. 
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In the subject of ““Eugenic Control’’ the book rises perhaps to its highest point, 
with a clear and logical discussion of the general problem and a criticism of the meas- 
ures which have been advocated or tried. Under ‘Evolution and Progress” he 
reviews present evolutionary trends, such as the modification of the teeth and jaws, 
and on the whole expresses no concern for the future. He concludes the book by 
saying: 
if the direction of evolution cannot be predicted then surely the question of human welfare 
and human progress must be left to the future. 


In general, one may say of the author’s attitude that he is essentially critical and 
essentially sound. If he had confined himself to the subjects with which he is ob- 
viously well acquainted, namely psychology and genetics, the book would merit no 
adverse criticism; in its present form its value is weakened by the inclusion of much 
erroneous, controversial, and antiquated information derived from the fields of 
physical anthropology and of European archaeology. It is a pity that the author was 
not advised before publication to limit the scope of his subject and thus to assure the 
unqualified merit of his work. 

CARLETON S .COON 
LINGUISTICS 
Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language. Texts of the Kaibab Paiutes and Uintah 

Utes. Southern Paiute Dictionary. Epwarp Saptr. (Proceedings of the American 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 65, nos. 1, 2, and 3. 730 pp. 1930-1931.) 

For a long time we have been expecting with impatience the publication of the 
extensive Plateau Shoshonean material, obtained from trustworthy informants 
by Professor Sapir, partly with the assistance of Dr. Mason, some twenty years ago 
Now most of it is lying before us in a comprehensive volume, every page of which 
bears witness to the loving care devoted by the author to his difficult task. 

Indeed [says Professor Sapir in his introduction to the Kaibab Paiute and Uintah Ute texts 
(p. 299)] in all my linguistic experience, I doubt if phonetic perception has ever been so se 
verely taxed as in recording Shoshonean dialects of the Ute-Chemehuevi group. 


The difficulty of recording texts in these dialects was due, in part, to the wide range 
of variability of the phonemes belonging to them, in part also to the very subtle 
differentiating distinctions peculiar to their phonological pattern. No doubt, it 
must have been pretty hard to find out the really differentiating sounds of Southern 
Paiute, and, when they once had been recognized, to mark off their mutual domains. 
To have done this is a performance which required the sharp ear and the unflagging 
attention of such an experienced phonetician as Professor Sapir, to whom we owe 
already so much reliable work of the same kind in other American Indian languages. 
It will be scarcely necessary to remind Americanists of what he has done, for exam- 
ple, in such a trying case as Yana. 

The present volume contains a very elaborate grammar of Southern Paiute 
(carefully to be distinguished from the distantly related Northern Paiute or Pavi- 
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otso, that belongs to another branch of Plateau Shoshonean); a fine collection of 
Southern Paiute and Ute texts, part of them with interlinear, all of them with 
normalized translations, and accompanied by useful philological and ethnographical 
notes; and a dictionary of Southern Paiute, based on the texts and on grammatical 
and lexical notes secured at the same time as the texts. In the preface to the South- 
ern Paiute grammar the author expresses the hope to publish a briefer sketch of the 
Ute language at some future date (p. 3). Other papers we may expect from Professor 
Sapir’s hand will be dedicated to a series of over two hundred Southern Paiute 
songs, chiefly ceremonial, recorded in text and on the phonograph, and to a con- 
siderable body of still unpublished ethnological data concerning the Southern 
Paiute themselves (p. 300). We hope these papers will be forthcoming as soon as 
possible. 

In the following notes I shall comment upon a few passages of the Southern 
Paiute grammar, stressing things of general linguistic interest. 

Page 73 sqq.: It is worth while to observe how often the very same types of com- 
pound nouns will recur in Old World and New World linguistic stocks. So Southern 
Paiute abounds in tatpurusha and bahuvrihi compounds. Among the latter there 
are some whose first member is an adjective-verb stem (p. 77 sq.), a compositional 
type which reminds us of the adjective and noun bahuvrihi, so very common in 
Sanskrit and other, ancient and modern, Indo-European, and non-Indo-European, 
languages. I cannot call the reader’s attention to all parallels which occur to me 
while reading Professor Sapir’s paragraph on compound nouns. Still I want to men- 
tion the exact parallelism between Southern Paiute and Basque in the place occu- 
pied by the determinant in determinative compounds. Whereas the determining 
noun in both fundamentally different languages, just the same as with us, precedes 
the determined one, a determining adjective-stem, in Basque as well as in Southern 
Paiute, follows the noun which it determines (cf. the note to P. Morice, The Carrier 
Language I, p. 47 in my review of the work, Anthropos XXVII, p. 973 sqgq., espe- 
cially p. 975). 

Page 79 sqg.: The compound verbs of Southern Paiute belong to widespread 
American Indian types. The noun and verb combinations which are treated on page 
84 sqq. are essentially compositional, so that the term ‘‘noun-incorporation,” as I un- 
derstand it now, would perhaps better be avoided here. I should like to confine the 
much-discussed term to such cases where the combination into one word of noun- 
stem and verbum finitum has a strictly and undoubtedly morphological (non-com- 
positional) character. Cf., however, Sapir’s illuminating paper on The Problem of 
Noun Incorporation in American Languages (American Anthropologist XVIII, p. 
250 sqq., especially pp. 261, 267). Perhaps somebody will say: There is not much of a 
problem here, it is only a terminological question. But then he would forget that 
there is a fundamental difference between compositional and morphological proc- 
esses, though it may happen to be not so very easy to draw a sharp line between 
them. 

Pages 108-110 (cf. p. 188 and p. 211 sg.): Here, as in many other languages, 
we observe the development of the reciprocal from the reflexive. This evolution 
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is the more remarkable, the better we realize the deep gulf dividing the two con- 
cepts. While the reflexive expresses the identity of the “agent(s)” and the “pa- 
tient(s)”’ of an action, the reciprocal expresses the complicated mutual relation of 
two or more ‘‘agents,”’ each of which has a “‘patient”’ or “patients” different from 
himself, the totality of all “agents” being identical with the totality of all “‘pa- 
tients.’’ Just the same as there may exist, and often exists, a reflexive possessive by 
the side of the reflexive pronoun, so we may find a reciprocal possessive by the side 
of the reciprocal pronoun. Anyhow, there must be a means of bridging over the deep 
gulf I spoke about, for otherwise the frequent development from reflexive to recipro- 
cal could not possibly take place. 

Page 110: The terms involving mutuai relationship are of the same peculiar 
type as those of Carrier, a radically different (Athapascan) language (see P. Morice, 
The Carrier Language I, p. 97 sg. and cf. Anthropos XXVII, p. 975). 

Pages 118 sq., 129, 131, 161, 176 sq., 199 sgg., 208, 213 sqq., 249, 251, 257, 265. 
Why did not the author devote a special paragraph to the distinction of “‘animate”’ 
and “inanimate”? That Southern Paiute has a strong tendency towards such a 
grammatical noun-classification is apparent enough, and it would have been con- 
venient to have all the facts pertaining thereto grouped together. Still, I think, 
it would have been preferable to speak of “‘names of living beings” and “names of 
lifeless things” instead of using the terms “‘animate nouns” and “‘inanimate nouns,” 
which might suggest the idea of a thorough-going noun-classification of the Algon- 
quian type. 

Pages 118-120: These pages are particularly interesting because they discuss 
the well-known Uto-Aztekan nominal suffix that appears in Nahuatl as -#l (-tli). 
That sometimes it has been attached to recent loan-words (“‘mule,” “soldier’’), 
proves it to have been a productive speech-element until a very short time ago. 

Page 127 sqq.: The participles treated sub (5) might be better called “‘inactive”’ 
than “passive.”’ Their “‘voice”’-value seems to be the same, or nearly the same, as 
that of the Sanskrit participles in -ta- and -na-. 

Page 143: Professor Sapir defines “voice” as ‘direction of action with reference 
to subject, object, or indirect object.” I think, this definition does not hit the mark. 
“Voice” rather indicates the attitude of the speaker to the logical subject and the 
logical object (including the “indirect object”). When using an active form, the 
speaker places himself on the side of the logical subject, is in a way in sympathy 
with the logical subject. When using a passive form, the speaker places himself on 
the standpoint of the logical object, is in a sort of sympathy with the logical object. 
Whether we say “Jack thrashed Bill’ or “Bill was thrashed by Jack,”’ the direction 
of the action was from Jack to Bill, all the same. When we say “Bill was thrashed,” 
without mentioning the person by whom it was done, the direction was from an 
unspecified point towards Bill. So “voice” has nothing whatever to do with the 
direction of action. As to the “indirect object” as logical object in American Indian 
languages, see my paper on the absence of the dative-concept in Blackfoot (Symb. 
gramm. in honorem I. Rozwadowski I, p. 71 sqq.). 

Page 159: On the third line of §31‘is to be read “‘subject or object”’ instead of 
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“subject or subject.”’ This is, it seems, the most important of the very few inaccura- 
cies that have been overlooked. 

Page 164 (cf. p. 131): I cannot approve of Professor Sapir’s using the term “‘per- 
fective” for the complicated aspect of “‘completion in the past and the state result- 
ing therefrom,”’ which is expressed by the Greek perfect. In Indo-European linguis- 
tics to the term “‘perfective’’ a very different meaning is attached, as nobody knows 
better than Professor Sapir himself. Why not try to use linguistic terms always and 
everywhere in the same way? 

Page 212 sq.: Highly instructive are the author’s remarks on the two-moraed 
characteristic type of stem in Uto-Aztekan. 

Page 217 sq.: The three types of postpositions remind us of Basque, which (it 
need not be repeated) is genetically and structurally very different from Uto 
Aztekan. 

Page 232: A peculiar feature is the use of the objective as subject in subordinate 
clauses, a phenomenon I do not remember to have met with in any other language. 

I have given only a very few of the numerous observations suggested to me 
by attentive reading of Professor Sapir’s excellent grammar. May his analysis of 
Southern Paiute be studied by all philologists who are interested in the phonetical, 
morphological, and syntactical structure of “‘archaic’’ languages. 

C. C. UHLENBECK 


Language and Languages: an Introduction to Linguistics. W1LLEM L. GRAFF. (vi 

xlvi, 3-487 pp., $4. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932.) 

Mr. Graff sets himself the colossal task of reviewing practically everything which 
goes to make up language in general. He is not satisfied with his quite exhaustive 
treatment and so broaches the question of symbolization. Still not satisfied, he 
concludes his work with two descriptive chapters concerned with the Indo-European 
family and the non-Indo-European languages. These last two chapters might have 
been profitably omitted: information of the former is very generally available; the 
latter is based too exclusively on secondary sources.! Half of the remaining chapters 
are devoted pretty much to meaning, which gives an interesting emphasis to a 
subject rather slighted by most linguists. 

The data in regard to non-Indo-European languages are here and there due to first- 
hand knowledge (pp. viii-ix). 


Judging from a footnote (34 on p. 138), the author has recorded Iroquois spoken 
on the Chaughnawaga Reservation in Canada; this is important for the general 
treatment of his subject, especially since he combines his “first-hand knowledge” 
with a general interest in non-Indo-European languages. It allows the author (as it 
has already allowed F. N. Finck, L. Bloomfield, E. Sapir, and others) to present a 


1 Most students of American Indian languages will feel that the author has been misin- 
formed about the supposedly frequent American clicks. The Maidu implosives are probably 
the closest approach to a click to be found in America. 
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wider and more varied linguistic landscape. This extra breadth will probably prove 
to be the outstanding feature in the study of general language when the history of 
linguistic science in the twentieth century is written.’ 

Unfortunately, some of Mr. Graff’s book is exclusively oriented from certain 
written languages. Thus, in a long chapter devoted mainly to the concept of the 
word, the author tacitly assumes that there is general agreement as to a word 
boundary (as indeed there is, once a language is written) ; that the word is a phonetic 
entity in all languages is not questioned. 

However, whether dealing with a narrow linguistic landscape or a wide one, Mr. 

Graff always shows a fine feeling for those classifying patterns in language whose 
unity is all too frequently violated by an overly analytic approach. The following 
quotation is typical of the author’s general synthetic attitude. 
We may, of course, if we so wish, neglect the phonetic part of linguistic processes and compare 
their semantic part with a certain nonsemeiological concept. And that is what linguists usu 
ally do when they describe the various linguistic categories. But in so doing they often over 
look that this separation is purely artificial; that if carried out consistently it would land us 
right in the midst of philosophy instead of linguistics; that the structural character of the se 
mantic part of a linguistic experience, even if we isolate it mentally, owes neither its existence 
nor its relationships exclusively to the world of nonsemeiological concepts (pp. 199-200) 


Mr. Graff compares his book to the work of a popularizing chemist who invites 
an interested public to accept the current scientific terminology rather than risk 
ambiguity in adopting an easier nonscientific terminology. The comparison is apt 
so far as the retention of scientific terminology is concerned. Language and Lan 
guages differs advantageously from other introductions to the same subject in that 
the book begins with a glossary which defines well over two hundred linguistic terms. 
The definitions are brief,—in some cases too brief. The meaning attributed to “‘en 
clisis” is good when the stress criterion works, but says nothing of the formal sense 
in which the term is sometimes used. The glossary includes some very bookish terms, 
as engram, psittacism, and so on, but passes by some more common terms, as con- 
traction, and relational element, for example. ‘““Dvandva compound” is found worth 
introducing into the glossary, but the bahuvrihi compound is merely described (p. 
138), without its Sanskrit label. Probably no two people would ever be happy with 
the same choice of terms and definitions. Yet this should not detract from the fact 
that the glossary in question is a most useful appendage to an introductory book, 
as is the final bibliography, which covers thirty-four pages. 

The book as a whole is a double-edged sword. Both in its glossary and in its body 
it introduces a maximum number of terms from the linguistic academy, and each 
term is explained when it first appears. This is supposed to be good for beginners. 
Secondly, and more important, a vast array of data bearing on general language are 
presented from the viewpoint of one observer who is especially sympathetic to 


? Holger Pedersen, in his Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century, devotes only 40 
out of 339 pages to the study of non-Indo-European families. 
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meaning in language. The result is a complete and eclectic picture, which is very 
pleasing. 
Cu. F. VoEGELIN 


Grammaire et Dictionnaire de la Langue des Iles Marquises. Mgr. R. I. DorDILLon, 
(87 fr. 50. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1931) 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the same author’s work published at 
Paris in 1904 under the same title, but omitting the French-Marquesan dictionary. 
The first two sections dealing with grammar and syntax remain almost unchanged 
but are marred by an effort to explain the morphology and structure of Polynesian 
in grammatical terms and formal categories which are alien to it. The Marquesan- 
French dictionary which follows is the fruit of years of painstaking compilation 
carried to completion, after the author’s death, by other members of the Catholic 
Mission. The present edition contains a larger and better arranged vocabulary, and 
is greatly improved by the inclusion of a wealth of new examples, with adequate 
translations, of the different uses of the words defined, though it is to be regretted 
that the same type has been employed for both native and French. The use of the 
acute accent to denote the incidence of the hamzah has been retained and is a valu- 
able aid to the comparative linguist. Unfortunately, the work suffers from an un- 
usual number of typographical errors, most of which, however, can be detected by 
comparison with the earlier edition, and the vital significance of quantity—a basic 
phenomenon of Polynesian—is insufficiently stressed. Nevertheless, the work is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of Polynesian linguistics. 

J. FRANK 


AMERICA 


People of the Serpent. Eywarp H. THompson. (8 vo., 301 pp., 19 pl. $3.50. Cam- 

bridge: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932.) 

Edward H. Thompson, thanks to an essay written by him in his youth in favor 
of the Atlantis theory, was sent to Yucatan a little more than forty years ago. Of- 
ficially he was to be United States consul; unofficially he was to carry on work in 
Maya archaeology. 

In this book the author recounts some of the more exciting moments of a vivid 
life. These include numerous encounters with jaguars, rattlesnakes, and wild Indians, 
as well as accounts of the high lights of archaeological discoveries, such as the re- 
moval of the sacrificial treasure from the bottom of the sacred cenote. 

Those who like their romance thickly spread will not be disappointed in this 
book. Typical is the following passage: 

Darkness, as black as the hate in the heart of Canek, lay around the silent ranks of the war- 
riors. The lightning flashes, as sharp and hot as the anger that flamed in Canek’s breast, 
played over the glinting points of crystal on the moving forest of lances as they neared the 
enemy’s city. 
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Similarly Diego de Landa’s famous book on Yucatan is described as a “musty old 
volume,” although at the date in question it had only been published some fifteen 
years. In describing the sacrifices at the cenote, details are given as being taken 
from Landa which are nowhere to be found in Landa’s account. 

One chapter is devoted to a peculiar reconstruction of Maya history. The an- 
cestors of the Maya, we are told, were tall, fair-skinned people who landed near 
Tampico from some unknown starting-point. They were called the People of the 
Serpent. After a lengthy abode in the region of the Panuco, one part traveled to the 
vicinity of Durango, where they became known as the Toltec. The other part 
wandered southwards into the Maya area, eventually reaching Chichen Itza. At one 
time they were known as the Ulmec or “Rubber People.”’ 

The descriptions of life as it was lived in Yucatan some forty years ago form the 
most interesting part of the book. Thompson lived there when conditions were very 
different from what they are today. Many of the old customs have disappeared in 
the last twenty years, and Yucatan is now, in many parts, so influenced by 
movies, automobiles and other imported cultural features that it has lost much of its 
original attraction. One wishes that Thompson had given a very much greater 
proportion of his book to this subject. 

J. Eric THompson 


Etnologické materidlie z jihozdpadu U. S. A. (Antropo-geografické hodnoceni stu- 
dijni cesty k SW-Indi4num na podkladé pfirodovedeckém.) FRANTISEK Pos- 
pisit. 256 pp. [English Summary: pp. 239-247.] Brno, 1932. 


The author of this treatise, Professor F. PospiSil, is curator of the Ethnographic 
Department of the Moravian Museum in Brno, the collections of which he described 
in a guide “Die volkskundliche Abteilung des Mihrischen Landesmuseums in 
Briinn,”’ (Briinn, 1928). He is an enthusiastic choreographer and has repeatedly lec 
tured on European folk-dances, for example, at the Americanists’ Congress in Ham 
burg. In 1930-’31 he visited the United States, where he spoke before numerous 
bodies, such as the American Ethnological Society in New York, at Northwestern 
University, and at the University of California. This lecturing tour was combined 
with a visit to the Southwestern Indians, and the present work is the first instal 
ment of a series of ethnographic studies. Professor Pospisil is an excellent photogra- 
pher and the numerous illustrations, both half-tones and line-drawings, are of high 
quality. Indeed, the make-up altogether is most attractive. There is a very full 
bibliography, which ought to be of great utility to Czech ethnographers. 

The author indicates that subsequent issues in the series will appear at irregular 
intervals, partly in Czech, partly in German, French, and English. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


Primitive Peoples of Matto Grosso, Brazil. V. M. PETRULLO. (The Museum Journal, 
vol. XXIII, number 2, pp. 91-173. 24 pls., 1 map. Philadelphia: Published by 
the University Museum, 1932.) 
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This publication is a short account of archaeological and ethnological field work 
at the headwaters of the Paraguay and Xingu rivers in Matto Grosso. The work 
was done under the auspices of the University Museum of Philadelphia, cooperating 
during 1931 with the Matto Grosso Expedition and the Academy of Natural 
Science. This territory has been only known up to now. The chief purpose of the 
expedition was to trace out archaeological sites, which it succeeded in doing. Several 
sites were discovered and two of them dug out in the little village of Descavaldos, 
which is built on an extensive aboriginal cemetery. These discoveries are an impor- 
tant completion of the archaeological discoveries made in recent time in the territory 
of the lower Amazonas. 

From that place the expedition advanced northeast into the territory between 
Rio Ferro and Rio Tanguro, which unite to form the Rio Xingu. Here are living 
some tribes of Indians, whose ethnography and language are nearly entirely un- 
known and with whom the expedition did not come into any closer contact. It is 
true that brief statements about them all are made in that publication, but they 
refer only to external parts of their culture. 

The expedition had the great advantage of traveling through that vast territory 
in an amphibian airplane. Such an apparatus facilitates travelling exceedingly and 
has contributed to the fine results of the expedition. But it is indispensable to explore 
this territory thoroughly as soon as possible, and for that purpose it is necessary that 
ethnologists stay there many months; for imperfect observations are of no use to the 
comparative ethnology of South America. 

MARTIN GUSINDE 


The Eskimos: Their Environment and Folkways. E>yWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR. 

(483 pp. $5. New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1932.) 

Dr. Weyer’s book is a welcome résumé of our present knowledge of the Eskimo. 
The literature on them has increased to such an enormous extent during the last 
generation, owing to the epoch-making work of Thalbitzer, Rasmussen, and Birket 
Smith, that only a specialist could hope to keep track of it. Dr. Weyer not only 
presents us with an accurate and critically evaluated description of these more re- 
cent results, but he brings them into relation with the work of their predecessors. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts, that which deals with the physical 
environment and that which deals with their folkways. Like so many scholars who 
have concerned themselves with the Eskimo, he has attempted to bring their cul- 
ture into direct relation with their physical environment. Except that his attempt 
is much more systematic than that of his predecessors, I cannot see that he has been 
any more successful. It must, however, be remembered that that part of the book 
which bears on this question is but an expanded doctor’s thesis written manifestly 
under the sociological inspiration of Sumner and Keller, and that an ethnologist 
might be expected to take exception to such an approach. Still even here Dr. 
Weyer displays admirable caution and discrimination, and only occasionally does 
he press his point too far as, for instance, when he finds it necessary to stress the 
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fact that if the Eskimo eat their food raw, this is due to circumstances and not to 
choice, scarcity of fuel being largely responsible (p. 55), or his surprise that they 
never developed intoxicating beverages when they were accustomed to storing ber- 
ries and ‘‘might be expected to have hit upon the discovery naturally” (p. 57). 
In his desire to show a one-to-one adaptation of culture to environment, which is of 
course the outstanding failing of all studies of this type, he is somewhat perturbed 
by those instances of complete lack of adjustment so frequent among the Eskimo 
and finds it necessary to develop what the reviewer feels are rather unprofitable soci- 
ological explanations. He argues, for example, that the sex mores of the Eskimo, 
which are conducive to maximum reproduction, are to be explained as a necessary 
adjustment 


among a people whose density of population hovers so near the maximum for survival (pp. 


144-145). 


These are, however, minor defects and even though they occur frequently, must 
be allowed for in view of the other merits of the work. 

Particularly valuable and interesting are the chapters on Intertribal Relations 
and Property. Fully half the book is devoted to religion, and it is in many ways, 
one of the best treatments we have. All the available data have been carefully sifted 
and coordinated and the author distinguishes between the facts and his interpreta- 
tions of them. Many of the interpretations ethnologists would not accept, and it is 
somewhat unfortunate that Dr. Weyer has devoted so much space to a type of ex- 
planation smacking, at times, of the old-fashioned evolutionist. On page 419 he tells 
us that the religion of the Eskimo exemplifies 
the transition from ghosts that are identified with earthly counterparts to spirits dissociated 
from any human antecedents. 


He is, however, much too honest and clear-headed to allow such points of view to 
obtrude themselves when he is actually describing the facts. 

There are two points that are not quite clear to the reviewer. First, why did the 
author omit mythology and art, and what does he mean when on page 233 he insists 
that he is going to consider not the present hybrid form of the religion but the primi- 
tive, self-taught religion as it existed before the dawn of civilization, i.e., presum- 
ably before contact with our civilization? Where does he get the latter information? 
He does not tell us. Naturally one assumes that he is going to make his own recon- 
struction of it. But he does nothing of the kind. He describes it in the words of the 
best contemporary authorities, and we breathe a deep sigh of relief. 

PAUL RADIN 


The Patwin and their Neighbors. A. L. Kroeber. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 29, No. 4. $1.60. Berkeley: 1932.) 
The wider interest and importance of this monograph on the tribes of the Lower 
Sacramento valley and neighbouring hill country lies in the presentation of a fuller 
analysis (pp. 312-348 and 392-423) of the secret societies of north-central California, 
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to which Kroeber had earlier given the name Kuksu cult and whose features, as then 
known, he summarized in the Handbook of the Indians of California (chapter 26). 
It consists of a series of rituals performed by more or less secret initiating and spirit- 
impersonating societies, and Kroeber insists that the cults cannot be defined in terms 
of their paraphernalia or religious elements such as dance houses, costumes, the 
hollow foot-drum, etc., which are distributed very widely, but only on the basis of 
the organization of society initiation. The societies among different groups are far 
from identical in the appearance, relative importance, and names of spirits. The en- 
tire system seems to have been confined to an area only 150 miles in ¢iaineter and 
is most elaborate among the central Patwin. This is not to imply that all the de- 
velopment occurred among the Patwin; indeed there is a clear distinction between a 
western and eastern area separated by the crest line of the coast range. Ancestor 
Ghost societies dominate in the west and are lacking in the east, while the “hesi”’ 
(spirit-impersonating dancing ceremonials) absent in the west are of first importance 
in the east. The Kuksu itself, focused on the impersonation of a spirit, is generally 
more restricted in membership and characteristically, although not uniquely, in- 
volves ritual death and resurrection of initiates. It should perhaps be regarded as a 
degree or grade of the major society (‘‘ghost” or “‘hesi’’) in each area and is the most 
widely distributed. The Patwin and a neighbouring group of Pomo stand alone in 
practising both the western and the eastern cults. 

No other ritual spirit-impersonating secret societies are found for many hun- 
dreds of miles in any direction; the societies of the Northwest coast die out on the 
northern borders of California, and the Puebloan lie more than six hundred miles 
away across the Great Basin and the Colorado deserts. The parallels in specific 
content between the Kuksu cult and the secret societies of the Southwest are few. 
Ninety-five, perhaps ninety-nine percent of its specific content is not Pueblo. This content is 
in part taken from general central Californian culture, where much of it exists today without 
being organized into a society system; in part it was evolved on the spot as the Kuksu concept 
grew (p. 410). 


Nevertheless Kroeber shows the strong grounds for believing that the central Cali- 
fornians 

seized upon suggestions [and general concepts] which reached them, indirectly if not directly 
from the Southwest and gradually developed them in their own fashion, that is with content 
mainly familiar to themselves and compatible with the remainder of their culture. 


He adduces the remarkable prosperity and dense population of these north-central 
Californian food-gatherers as the probable explanation of their receptivity to and 
individual elaboration of the imported concepts. 

The resulting Kuksu cult as we knew it is then essentially a luxury product; and the reason the 
other central Californian groups did not take up the cult scheme is that they were not in an 
economic or demographic position to luxuriate culturally. 


The great methodological importance of Kroeber’s analysis lies in the deduction 
of an early diffusion where the superficial evidence of continuity as shown by a mere 
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tabulation of isolated common elements of material paraphernalia or procedure are 
scanty and unconvincing. Such elements as the bull-roarer, pole ceremony, ancestor 
spirits, curing by spirit impersonation, do link central California and the Southwest, 
but are more widely distributed than the Kuksu cult itself in California. By a 
comprehensive study of ritual concepts in north-central California itself and western 
North America as a whole he indicates the probability of the diffusion of the under- 
lying ideas via southern California where subsequent movements of population and 
secondary divergence have obliterated or blurred the continuity of distribution and 
concludes that: 


The general outline of Kuksu developments then may be tentatively reconstructed to have 
been this. At an early date, long before Pueblo cults had taken their present specific form, 
certain ritual practices were diffused from an undetermined center which may have lain in 
Mexico, but which, if in the United States, is most likely to have been situated among the 
Pueblos. These rituals probably included initiations of boys, or supernatural impersonations, 
or both; altars of groundpainting type; fetish bundles, possibly the bullroarer. The impersona 

tions are likely to have been of two types: ghosts of the tribal dead or a race of spirits more or 
less identified with them; and spirits of a superior or special character, designable as deities 
and associated with the origin and maintenance of the world. There may also have been the 
concept that the impersonations, especially of the gods, served to cure illness. These practices 
and ideas were diffused westward, and then south and north in the coast region, as far as 
north-central California, where they were checked by encountering a culture of fairly distinct 
origins and trends, that of the Northwest Coast. In each area reached, the transmissions be 

came merged with culture elements already established, and were still further modified by the 
development of provincial traits consonant with the culture of the area. Thus the cult houses, 
musical instruments, performers’ apparel, largely became specific, not generic or uniform, in 
the several regions where the introductions flourished. These regions were those in which 
economic prosperity induced relatively concentrated living and inclinations toward organiza 

tion. The organizing impulses resulted in the formation of societies, perhaps at times de novo. 
These were essentially luxury growths. In other regions subsistence was less favorable, or at 
least tended to more scattered or seasonal residence, organization was blocked instead of en 
couraged, societies did not form, and even the original impulse toward initiations or impersona 
tions, often died out again (pp. 417-8). 


C. D. Forpt 


Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835. SamvuEL HARMAN LowrIEe. (189 pp. $3. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1932.) 

Historians have given much attention to the colonization of Texas by Anglo- 
Americans and the subsequent war of independence from Mexico. Dr. Lowrie does 
not attempt to contribute a more exhaustive collection of facts or a better narrative 
of historical events. Rather he seeks to apply to his subject “the principles of culture 
contact and conflict as given in present day anthropological writings.” The break 
between Texas and Mexico is attributed to 
misunderstandings which arose as a consequence of difference in folkways and mores, in the 
culture patterns of the two groups. 
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The actual conflict was more acute in the mores of government and of political rights 
than in economic and religious patterns. Thus, for example, the Texans held public 
conventions of protest, in the fashion which, as frontier democrats, they were accus- 
tomed to regard as their right. To the Mexicans, the customary channel of protest 
was the petition through the ayuntamiento, always preserving the forms and tone 
of respectful obedience to superiors in a centralized hierarchical government; public 
assembly, therefore, was properly subject to limitation, and the actions of the 
Texans were nothing less than lawless and treasonable. The subject matter of the 
dispute and the actual viewpoints of the parties with respect thereto tended to 
become obscured by the clash of cultural background until the peaceful adjust- 
ment of grievances became impossible. 

This approach to a familiar subject is distinctly fruitful, a welcome example of 
the mutual enrichment of the social sciences, not by “‘cooperative research”’ but by 
awareness of the individual investigator of the methods and problems of cognate 
fields. It is a complement to, rather than a substitute for, customary historical 
methods. 

Paut S. TAYLOR 


Bulletin of the Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 3, September 
1931. (96 pp., 17 plates, 10 text figures. $3. Published by the Society at Abilene.) 


This publication contains nine archaeological papers, one on paleontology, a series 
of notes on the field work of its members, the yearly report of the secretary-treasurer 
and that of the recording secretary of the society. Most of the field investigations 
upon which the articles were based are included in Dr. Guthe’s “Reports Archae- 
ological Field Work in North America During 1931.” (AA 34: 503 f., 1932) The 
Bulletin does not specifically state that the papers included in it were first presented 
before the society or some of its affiliated regional organizations. Most of them, how- 
ever, give the impression that they were written to be read before meetings and 
that they were extensively illustrated by means of charts and lantern slides, the lack 
of which lessens the value of the papers in their printed form. 

The reports deal mainly with the central and west Texas region, although one 
discusses the pottery of the coastal district, and two of them overlap, legitimately, 
into New Mexico. The subjects range from types of sites to flint sources, trails, 
monuments, mounds, mortar holes, pictographs, pottery, implements, excavations 
of ruins, variations in burial practices, and differences in skeletal remains. 

Two of the papers, one by Henry T. Fletcher and the other by Victor J. Smith, 
are primarily concerned with the so-called Big Bend region, where remains closely 
resembling the Basket Makers of the Pueblo area have been found. The problem 
here is not a simple one, and the conclusions must be carefully drawn. The caves in 
the district may yield objects left by groups ancestral to some of the Plains tribes, 
and although they suggest a variation of the ancient Basket Maker pattern, still 
bear no relation to it. The area is one of importance from an archeological standpoint, 
and the results of future investigations will be awaited with interest. 
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A discussion of the archaeology of the north Panhandle of Texas implies possible 
affiliations with the Pueblo area to the west. The feature of particular interest is the 
apparently large number of Post-Basket Maker sites. The writer, Floyd V. Studer, 
does not state whether his designation denotes a relationship between these remains 
and those bearing a similar name (called Basket Maker III in most recent reports) 
in the Pueblo region. From the nature of the Panhandle remains, as described in the 
paper, it would seem that the term applies chiefly in a local sense. The objects 
described differ from those found in Basket Maker III (Post-Basket Maker) sites 
in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. The failure to include some potsherds in the 
illustrations makes it difficult to compare the Texas ceramic fragments with those 
from the Pueblo area. This is unfortunate because the pottery type is one of the 
important criteria in the determination of Post-Basket Maker or Basket Maker 

The papers in general cover an area which is too little known at the present time 
and for that reason are an addition to the literature on archeology. The Bulletin 
shows that there is a definite interest in archaeological and paleontological research 
in Texas and that the people of the state are actively engaged in an effort to solve 
some of the many problems which arise in such studies. 

FRANK H. H. Roperts,Jr. 


Bulletin of the Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society, volume 4, September, 

1932. (84 pages, 15 plates. Published by the Society at Abilene.) 

These nine archaeological papers furnish data from various parts of Texas and 
eastern New Mexico, some of which are significant. 

E. B. Howard in Caves along the Slopes of the Guadalupe Mountains tells par- 
ticularly of one cave in southeastern New Mexico which yielded extinct animal 
bones, 
some . . . in hearths, some of them actually burned, and in the case of certain bison and musk- 
ox bones found in actual association with a spear point resembling the Folsom type. This par- 
ticular hearth was four feet below a cremated Basket Maker burial, the bones of which were 
placed in a very finely made twined-woven bag, wrapped about with antelope skin (p. 19). 


The superposition of the Basket Maker burial adds materially to the already im- 
portant association of extinct animal bones and “Folsom point.” The author is to be 
commended for presenting his facts in a thoroughly scientific manner. Archaeologists 
can look forward to the detailed report of this particular excavation. 

J. E. Pearce in The Present Status of Texas Archeology presents in brief the 
results of many seasons’ field work in the stone mounds of central Texas. He re- 
ports 
three types of early culture represented in stratified levels of the larger mounds, the lowest a 
crude pure hunter type, the middle a higher hunter type . . . but without the bow and with 
little if any horticulture, and the upper representing a much finer culture with the bow and 


arrow and considerable horticulture (p. 49). 
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A detailed report on these stratified sites would add greatly to our present knowl- 
edge of Texas archeology. From the Red River region in northeastern Texas, the 
University of Texas has recovered pottery and other artifacts which the author 
identifies with the “historical Caddoes”’ although he reports no European material 
associated with the specimens from the sites. A certain amount of work along the 
Gulf coast is also reported. 

V. J. Smith in The Relation of the Southwestern Basket Maker to the Dry Shel- 
ter Culture of the Big Bend compares, in rough tabular form, the various artifacts 
which show similarities and dissimilarities. Unfortunately the plate illustrating a 
coiled basket fragment typical of the Big Bend is not sufficiently clear to show the 
detailed variations between it and the technique of the true Basket Makers in the 
Southwest. If a more detailed analysis of arbitrarily chosen characteristics in the 
two regions is made after further investigation, it will aid in disclosing such relation- 
ship as does exist between the two regions and offer a possible chronology for the 
culture in the Big Bend. 

Other articles in the volume are: Painted Pebbles of the Texas Big Bend, by 
G. C. Martin and S. Woolford; Excavations at Tecolote during the Summer of 1931, 
in the Panhandle of Texas, by W. C. Holden; A Small Ruin in New Mexico, by 
E. E. Alves; Artifacts of the Rio Grande Delta Region, around Brownsville, Texas, 
well illustrated, by A. E. Anderson; Archeological Research in Central West Texas, 
by C. N. Ray; and The Aztec Influence on the Primitive Culture of the Southwest, 
by M. L. Crimmins. 

The need for more careful editing is evident throughout the volume. 

F. M. SETZLER 


Voodoos and Obeahs: Phases of West India Witchcraft. Josepu J. W1L.tams. S.J. 
Ph.D. (Ethnol), Litt.D. (257 pp., $3. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. 1932.) 
Having owned at different times, some three hundred volumes of research in 

Africa, the reviewer turned first to Dr. Williams’ Bibliography, and found only 

eleven of them named. But Dr. Williams has a list of 83; which means 72 books deal- 

ing with an area that has no primary interest for the student of the so-called Semitic 
anthropologica. This is twofold evidence of the critical and scholarly character of 

Dr. Williams’ invaluable work. First, discarding hasty assertions that ‘‘voodooism 

or fetishism can be found everywhere in Africa,’’ he has recognized that any direct 

evidence of African origin of West Indian Voodoos and Obeahs can be found only ina 
very restricted African area. Second, the older writers upon this area are largely 
discredited, by the limitations of their knowledge and their unscientific method, 
confusing unrelated phenomena. Dr. Williams asks us to credit only modern scien- 
tific anthropological observers. How far we have progressed in a generation may 

be judged from the fact that such writers as Mary H. Kingsley, R. E. Dennett, R. 

H. Nassau, Spencer St. John, J. Leighton Wilson, A. B. Ellis, J. A. Skertchley, are 

no longer held authoritative, and that ‘‘Fetishism” no longer sums up African re- 

ligious thought and institutions. 
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In this first really scientific study of his subject Dr. Williams recognizes that the 
sources of Haitian Voodoos and Jamaican Myals and Obeahs are in West Africa. 
But in recognizing a peculiar pythonic snake-cult at Whydah as a leading element 
of the Voodoos of Haiti, he does not ask us to confound this with various reverences 
for certain snakes under various conditions in other parts of Africa. Nor does he 
present the Whydah snake-cult as the whole of Haitian Voodooism. Nor does he 
recognize this voodooism as pre-existing anywhere in West Africa, ready to be ex- 
ported. It is a modern fusion of many elements from many different tribes: and in 
different proportions. The rites vary in different tribes and districts. Two main 
divisions stand out, the Congo rite and the Guinea rite. And in 1768 the bloody Don 
Pedro rite developed, as a means of stirring slaves to insurrection. It still exists and 
is responsible for the tales of human sacrifice that occasionally reach us. But for all 
details of the fascinating medley, for all questions of the relative influence of Ashan- 
ti, Dahomey, Whydah, etc., each one must read for himself. 

Turning to the Obeah man or woman, the contrast may at once be drawn that 
Voodoo is essentially social in its character and purposes. It gathers companies, 
fraternities, and seeks by mystifying and orgiastic rites to sway them to some social 
achievement. So does the Myalism of Jamaica, which has been compared to the 
“Holy Roller” frenzies in the United States. But the Obeah man is fundamentally 
anti-social. He is the unscrupulous impostor, practicing evil for his private gain, or 
becoming the paid agent of those seeking vengeance. Mummeries that scare neurotic 
morons are combined with a wide knowledge of poisons. Captain R. S. Rattray 
points out that the Ashanti word Obayi, ‘“‘witch-craft, black magic”’ is the original 
of the Jamaican obeah, Obia. Obayifo is the priestly practitioner of Obayi. But both 
in Ashanti and Jamaica the term is shortened into Obi, in some districts, and used 
either for the practitioner or his art. In Jamaica to-day the negroes speak of “mak- 
ing obi.”’ There is no agreement as to spelling; obaye, Obeah, obia, obi. 

We may not quote pages of the fascinating lore collected. But on page 130, 

Captain Rattray is quoted: 
Sasabonsam of the Gold Coast and Ashanti is a monster which is said to inhabit part of the 
virgin forests. It is covered with long hair, has large blood-shot eyes, long legs, and feet point 
ing both ways. It sits on high branches of an odum or onyina tree, and dangles its legs, with 
which at times it hooks up the unwary hunter. Hunters who go to the forest and are never 
heard of again—as sometimes happens—are supposed to have been caught by Sasabonsam 


And Captain Rattray says “I cannot help thinking that the original Sasabonsam 
may possibly have been a gorilla.”’ Now this reviewer sixty years ago had a popular 
Natural History which described the gorilla as sitting on a low branch and seizing 
any passing man with a hinder-hand, holding his throat till strangled. “And the 
gobble-uns’ll git ye, Ef ye-Don’t-Watch-Out!” It seems Rattray and Dr. Williams 
were not so fortunate as to own that (un) Natural History. 

Dr. Williams’ work stands alone: it unquestionably leads the field, but at one 
point has not succeeded in eliminating all unscientific trash that once passed as 
learning. He has not discarded the fabulous identifications, both etymological and 
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substantial, of the African Obi with the Old Testament ’Ob and an imaginary Egyp- 
tian snake-ob. We must help him and all modern anthropologists this one step fur- 
ther. The word “‘Obi”’ or ‘‘obeah”’ has neither historical nor etymological connection 
with the ’6b of the Old Testament, nor with any Egyptian word ob or obion, nor 
with any Egyptian institution. In his Hebrewisms in West Africa, 42 f., and in the 


present volume, page 109, Bryant’s Mythology is quoted, as follows: 


A serpent in the Egyptian language was called ob or Aub . . . Obion is still the Egyptian name 
for a serpent . .. Moses in the name of God, forbids the Israelites even to enquire of the dae- 
mon’é6b, which is translated in our Bible charmer or wizard, divinator aut Sortilegus, . . . The 
woman at Endor is called Oub or ’Ob, translated pythonissa, and Oubaios (he cites from Horus 
Apolo) was the name of the basilisk or royal Serpent, emblem of the sun, and an ancient oracu- 
lar deity of Africa. 


Now Bryant’s old Mythology was written long before the discovery of the Ro- 
setta Stone, when no one knew anything of the ancient Egyptian language: Bryant’s 
Egyptian stuff is to be summarily thrown into the waste-basket. He says “6b is 
translated in our Bible charmer or wizard.”’ The King James version has regularly 
“familiar spirit.”,—And the woman at Endor: “Oub or Ob, translated pythonissa.”’ 
But the Septuagint translates enggastriumuthos, “ventriloquist.”—Bryant simply 
invents. 

Second, no modern lexicon recognizes any connection between the ‘Ob of the 
Old Testament, and any Egyptian word whatever. From the first edition of Geseni- 
us down to the seventeenth, Gesenius-Buhl, this is true. Wishing the very latest 
information that modern knowledge of Coptic or Egyptian gives, I referred the 
Bryant passages to the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. Is there any con- 
nection between the OT ’6b and any Egyptian or Coptic word for serpent? Dr. 
John A. Wilson answered as follows: 


I can assure you that I know of no Egyptian word Ob or Aub or Obion or Oub or Oubaios, 
from the hieroglyphs down into the Coptic. There is also no Egyptian word that I know of 
that could correspond phonetically to the Hebrew. 

Since Bryant cites Horapollon, it should be noted that Horapollon gives Ouraios, “uraeus” 
as the name of the royal serpent emblem, and not Oubaios. Horapollon has a curious hodge- 
podge of correct values for old Egyptian signs, and fantastic ideas as to values and interpreta- 
tions. Such a value as ’Ob etc., might well be due to Horapollon or writers of his type, based 
on some misunderstanding of hieroglyphs. But it must be pure misunderstanding, without 
satisfactory basis. [Here the reviewer would suggest that Bryant, turning Ouraios into Ou- 
baios, thence derived Oubai, Oub, Ob—pure inventions.] 

There is a possible interpretation of the value 0b being assigned to “serpent.” The old 
hierogiyphic word for serpent was /if3w. This appears in Coptic: as haf in Akhimimic: héf in 
Sahidic and Bohairic; but hdb in a dialectic variant of Sahidic, perhaps indicating a pronuncia- 
tion khév. But the Egyptian guttural (Hebrew kheth) is too strong a letter to be lost, and we 
are safe in denying any connection between khdb and the [centuries earlier] Hebrew ’6b. 


Lastly, due to unscholarly estimates of the Septuagint translation, no lexicon or 
Bible Dictionary or commentator has dealt fairly with the translation of ’Ob into 
Greek. We are merely told that it is enggastrimuthos, “ventriloquist.” It is so trans- 
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lated in the late legal prescriptions; Lev. 19: 31; 20: 6,27; Deut. 18: 11; Is. 8:19; 
19:3; I Chron. 10:13; 2 Chron. 33:6. But scholars now recognize that the legal por- 
tions of the OT were translated into Greek first, to meet practical Jewish needs of 
the day. Other books were translated by different persons at later times. “‘Ventrilo 
quist” in the law-books means that the teachers of the Law had ventriloquism as a 
familiar contemporary imposture, and made the perplexing ’Ob to be that. But in 
Is.29:4, the later translators put “like those who speak from the ground.’’ Other 
translators in 2 Kings.21:6 put temené, “sacred platforms, enclosures.”’ Still others 
in 2 K.23:24, put thelétas, “‘will-controllers.’’ All rejected the “ventriloquist” 
of the law-books. The combined testimony of these pious Greek-speaking Jews is 
that they did not know what the ancient ’6b was. The anthropologist will please 
take note that the last pretext for finding any connection between any “‘obeah” and 
the OT ’db is gone, “‘like the snows of yester-year.” 

ALLEN H. GopBEY 


AFRICA 


The Ama-Xosa: Life and Customs. JoHN HENDERSON SoGa. (xvii, 431 pp., 1£ 1s 
Lovedale, South Africa: Lovedale Press, 1932. London: Kegan Paul Trench, 
Trubner and Co.) 

The Reverend John Henderson Soga is the second son of a famous Xosa man, 
the Reverend Tiyo Soga, one of the first of his people to receive a European educa- 
tion and to marry a European woman. John Henderson Soga, like his father, was 
educated in Scotland and married a Scotchwoman. He has for many years been 
doing mission work among his own people as a member of the United Presbyterian 
Mission. 

Though he is not a trained anthropologist, the circumstances of his life and his 
own ancestry have placed Soga in a peculiarly advantageous position for studying 
the social system of his own people. In many ways the results of his labor are a dis- 
tinct disappointment. On the one hand, he is almost aggressively and unobjectively 
a champion of the peculiar variants of custom found among the Xosa in distinction 
from those of other Bantu peoples in South-Eastern Africa, while, on the other, 
his outlook as a Christian missionary has prevented him from giving us, from the 
heart as it were, an account of the religious ritual of his people, or of the actual work 
ings of some of the social customs he condemns. 

The present work cannot, therefore, be regarded as the first of that series of 
monographs on the Tribes of South Africa for which students are so eagerly waiting. 
Nevertheless, in the present state of our written sources of information on these 
tribes, each work that deals specifically with the social system of one people instead 
of, as in the past, with a jumble of “‘Kaffir” customs, is a gain, and there are certain 
portions of this book which form a distinct addition to our knowledge. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the historical develop- 
ments which led to the present organization of the Xosa tribes, the second, called 


“sociological,” dealing in no very logical order with a number of Xosa customs and 
beliefs. 
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The most valuable sections of the book are those dealing with the composition 
of the Xosa tribes and those dealing with the organization of the Gcaleka, the senior 
Xosa tribe’s army organization. But, there are also clear accounts of the various 
types of magicians and diviners; a good account of the custom of hlonipa, a mode of 
speech and behavior revealing respect and deference, especially for certain types of 
relatives by marriage; and an account of lobola, or bride wealth, which corrects 
many of the popular misconceptions concerning this feature of native marriages. 

Soga’s use of the term “tribe” is unfortunate. The core of the Xosa tribe he tells 
us is 


an aggregation of clan units, as the latter is of family units, all descended from one progenitor. 


As a matter of fact, the clan units descended from Xosa do not form any kind of 
single aggregation with one another, except that, for the most part, they are to be 
found within the same territorial area, the Transkeian Native Territories of the 
Union of South Africa. 

In this area there is a large number of tribes which are quite independent one of 
the other in government and native law, if we use the term “tribe” in the sense com- 
monly accepted among the South-Eastern Bantu, of a body of people divided up 
into a number of clans or sections of clans, which acknowledge the suzerainty of a 
Paramount Chief who is the heir in the clan claiming the premier position in the 
tribe. 

Clans are not necessarily, nor usually, restricted to one tribe. More often mem- 
bers of one clan will be found in several different tribes, and, indeed, different 
branches of the same clan hold the chieftainship in more than one tribe. Now, a 
large number of these clans trace their descent to Xosa by more direct or more devi- 
ous ways, and the vast majority of people tracing their descent to Xosa will be 
found as members of a tribe with a chief also claiming descent from Xosa. But 
on the other hand, sections of Xosa clans may today be found among the Amam- 
Pondo and other tribes which do not trace their descent to Xosa, while also sections 
of Amam-Pondo, Ama-Hlubiand other “alien” clans will be found under Xosa chiefs. 

As Soga himself says: the various groups of the Ama-Xosa are a unity only in 
respect of common stock and sentiment (not tribal!). There are today two powerful, 
totally independent tribes, the Ama-Gcaleka and the Ama-Nggika, and a number of 
smaller offshoots, independent under minor chiefs, while some remnants are even 
incorporated in other tribes. 

The paramount chiefs of the two main tribes are members of one clan, the Ama- 
Tshawe, and the clans of each tribe are, to a certain extent, the same; that is to say, 
when two brothers quarreled and founded the two tribes, sections of the same clans 
followed, some one chief, some the other, while since then each tribe has founded 
some independent clans and incorporated groups of alien peoples. 

Taking the senior tribe, the Ama-Gcaleka, we find it has a very interesting or- 
ganization, revealing one method by which a dual organization of a tribe may be 
developed. 
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The clans of the Ama-Gcaleka are divided into two divisions, the I-Ntshinga or 
royal division, containing all those clans which can trace definite descent from the 
far-off chief, Xosa, and the I-Qauka division, containing the commoners, of whom 
some are organized in clans claiming descent from Xosa but very remotely or in 
ways that cannot be proved, whilst others belong to those sections of clans from 
non-Xosa tribes which have from time to time been incorporated in the Gcaleka 
tribe. These divisions function socially to some extent, but play a most definite part 
in war. The Gcaleka army is composed of the two divisions, I-Ntshinga and I- 
Qauka, each under its own commander, while the Paramount Chief is commander- 
in-chief. The army is organized on a clan basis within these divisions, thus differing 
entirely from the Zulu and Bechuana army organization where the regiments are 
composed of age sets, and not of clan mates. 

In the second half of the book, the descriptions given of marriage circumcision, 
and sacrifice are meagre and colorless in the extreme. They add nothing to the facts 
as we know them already, and of the real value of these institutions to those who 
practice them Soga gives no hint, such as one might have expected from one living 
in such close touch with the people. None of the invocations to the ancestors is 
given, none of the praises which form so important a part of the native literature 
of these people; no insight into the feeling with which a youth enters on his experi- 
ence of circumcision, no account of what he hopes and receives from the initiation. 
Allis dull narrative from the outside. 

Concerning the specific features for which Soga praises the Xosa above all 
other tribes something must also be said. 

That the Xosa tribes have never been harried by other native tribes is true, 
but then that is as much due to their protected situation to the south of the tribes 
who were so harried as to anything else. The Xosa language, largely owing to the 
circumstances of the spread of western civilization among the Transkeian natives, 
has become the written and literary language of the Transkeian tribes, so that it 
has a distinct pull over the Pondo, Baca, and other languages which all belong to the 
same group of Bantu languages, the Zulu-Xosa group, as it is called. 

Soga is relieved that 


with all their moral shortcomings the AmaXosa jib at certain forms of immorality. 


The custom of ukungena “is anathema to them.”’ This is the custom, widespread 
among Bantu peoples, by which a widow is taken as wife by some relative of her 
deceased husband, or at least taken under his protection. No one disputes that this 
custom is liable to serious abuse, but it is quite clear that it enshrines an obligation 
as well as a right. A widow, especially one left with young children, is definitely 
provided for under this system, while a woman with grown-up sons always had the 
right to choose living with her sons rather than remarry. Soga does not tell us at all 
how the widow with young children is provided for among the Xosa. 

Soga seems to prefer the Xosa custom in connection with lobola to that of the 
Fingo. In both cases, cattle are handed over to the bride’s father on the occasion of 
a marriage, but the Fingo and the majority of South-Eastern Bantu tribes fix the 
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number before the marriage, whereas among the Xosa and some other tribes no 
number is fixed, in advance, but the bride’s family makes claims from time to time, 
throughout the duration of the marriage and sometimes even into the next genera- 
tion. Most students of these peoples have found that the unlimited system is far more 
upsetting to the social order than the limited system. In all tribes the wife’s people 
have the right to protect her against abuse, and to demand a number of cattle from | 
the husband before they will allow his wife to return to him after she has fled to her 
home for protection. But it is especially among the Xosa, and other tribes with the 
unlimited system of lobola, that a father can take his wife away from her husband 

in order to exert pressure on him for more cattle when there is no question of any 
quarrel between husband and wife. Such pressure can be brought in all tribes when 
lobola cattle are outstanding, but it is much more liable to occur in the tribes with 

no fixed limit. 

Finally, there is the custom of ukumetsha to which Soga devotes far too much 
space without giving us any real understanding of the exact scope and function of 
the custom. Ukumetsha is the custom by which pre-marital sexual relations are 
allowed, provided no pregnancy results. The same restrictions apply to ukumetsha 
as apply to marital sexual relations. Where there is clan exogamy, no clan members 


practise umetsha; no relatives who may not marry may practise umetsha. It is cer- 
tain that no case could be brought before a native court for the practice of umetsha, 
provided no pregnancy resulted and no breaking of the hymen. In all the tribes 
there is strict prohibition of these two things. Apart from this, there seems no doubt 
that the ukumetsha custom of the Xosa is the same established custom as it is 
among all the other South-Eastern Bantu. Even in normal native life the men seem 
to have married fairly late, and ukumetsha was looked upon as a means of satisfying 
the sexual impulse after initiation and before marriage. Some one ukumetsha part- 
ner might be married, but in these South-Eastern tribes apparently this was by no 
means the normal outcome. The custom has been condemned by all missionaries 
working among these people, and it is by no means an ideal solution of the sexual 
problem of the unmarried. But there is no doubt whatever that it is better than 
European prostitution. 

Some day we may hope for a whole-hearted exposition of the customs of his 
people by one fully imbued with them and able to tell us where they are soul-satis- 
fying and where not. Meanwhile, we must be thankful for the concrete data which 
Soga gives us, as distinct from his theorizings. But, on the whole, it must definitely 
be said that he interprets Xosa culture, though it is the culture of his own ancestors, 
from the standpoint of an alien culture and an alien faith, and that, therefore, we 
have before us an incomplete, rather dreary picture of Xosa life, except in connec- 


tion with certain individuals whose life history has captured Soga’s imagination. 
A. L. HoERNLE 


Flesh of the Wild Ox. A Riffian Chronicle of High Valleys and Long Rifles. CARLETON 
STEVENS Coon. With a Foreword by EARNEST ALBERT HoorTon and illustrated 
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by Rutn Reeves. (XI, 339 pp., $2.75. New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1932.) 


In 1926-27 and again in 1928 Dr. Coon visited the Berber natives of the Moroc- 
can Rif for the purpose of studying their physical anthropology and customs. The 
results are embodied in Volume IX of the Harvard African Studies (reviewed pages 
373-377 of this issue). The present book is described by Professor Hooton as “a 
literary by-product of Dr. Coon’s intimate knowledge of these magnificent bar- 
barians.”’ Based on oral tradition of Riffian history, it is to be read as an essentially 
authentic delineation of aboriginal usage, minor liberties having been taken with 
the names of personages—presumably in the interest of concentrating attention 
upon the fortunes of a single family or lineage from the time of its establishment in 
the country to the disorganization of Riffian life by European conquest. 

Dr. Coon enjoyed the advantage of a fresh subject and has produced a very at 
tractive book. The Riffians differ from most of the primitive peoples who have re- 
ceived literary treatment in their long exposure to a literate civilization—that of 
Mohammedanism. Their attitude, however, is but moderately tinctured with the 
sophistications of a higher culture. Their feuds, their code of honor, their tenacity 
of purpose recall the traits of many of the simpler warlike groups the world over. 
Inevitably the earlier portions of the history make a stronger appeal than the clos- 
ing narrative of foreordained subjection to Caucasian superiority in mechanical 
means of warfare. But a measure of interest in the characters is maintained to the 
bitter end, and by the way the reader learns a good deal about Riffian ethnography. 

Rosert H. Lowrie 


Tribes of the Rif. CanteETON C. Coon. (Harvard African Studies. vol. ix. pp. 417 + 

xviii, 67 plates. Cambridge: 1931.) 

It is a pleasure to welcome another of the handsome volumes of the Harvard 
African Studies, the ninth in the series, and one that is of unusual interest and of 
more than ordinary importance. Dr. Coon’s book, based on material gathered in 
two field-trips, (1926-27 and 1928), deals with a people who not only have been lit- 
tle studied, but whose geographical situation and historic past make them of pri- 
mary significance for the study of relationships between the peoples of Europe and 
Africa. The investigation aimed at the ethnographic analysis of Riffian culture and 
the study of Riffian physical types. This double attack, with the end of bringing all 
the data to bear on a larger problem, is interesting and deserves to be more often 
attempted. In the instance of the study under review, this larger problem is the 
discovery of the racial and cultural affiliations of the Riffian folk, and by means 
of this to see what further light may be shed on the sources of the contemporary 
North African peoples. 

After an introductory section describing the habitat and giving traditions of 
origin and an abstract of what recorded history tells us, the author discusses ma- 
terial culture, detailing the manner of getting a living and describing crafts and 
techniques—ranging from metal, leather and wood-working to the method of tat- 
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tooing. A brief account of social organization is followed by a somewhat fuller de- 
scription of the political system and of warfare, a consideration of markets, public 
buildings and types of public instruction, of the officers administering the laws, 
and of the rules of inheritance. A chapter devoted to the “crises’’ of life follows, and 
here tribute must be paid to the work of Mrs. Coon, who accompanied her husband 
into the field, and who, one imagines, is responsible for the material on birth cus- 
toms and the life of the children. The descrip.ion of the culture closes with a dis- 
cussion of religion and magic, and the data in the entire section are then subjected 
to analysis in the interest of historical reconstructions. Distribution maps are in- 
cluded in the text, and the traits involved are summarized statistically, being scored 
on the basis of their presence or absznce, and the distribution of scores given for 
material and non-material culture-traits, which are shown to be fairly closely cor- 
related, statistically speaking. As a result of this analysis, three sub-areas are de- 
limited: the Central Riffian Nuclear, considered as representative of the oldest 
cultural sub-stratum; the Nomadic and Zenatan region, to the east; and Senhakan 
and Jebalan sub-area to the west. 

The presentation of the physical anthropology is more complete, and one feels 
that Dr. Coon is more at home in this section. Particular cognizance must be taken 
of the vast amount of labor that has gone into this study—into the initial measuring 
and observing, and into the statistical treatment of the data. Body and head meas- 
urements were gathered, indices computed, and observations made of pigmenta- 
tion of hair, eye, and skin, as well as of such morphological traits as hair form and 
texture, thickness of body and facial hair, of musculature, and of proportions of 
nose, mouth, and ear. Even pathological data were gathered. Finally there are over 
thirty plates of excellent photographs of subjects, full-face and profile. 

What, then, of these data and the conclusions based on them? The latter may 
be summarized by quoting the three final paragraphs of Dr. Coon’s book: 


The history of North Africa has been a succession of cultural and racial whitewashings 
from the south and east. A people Hamitic or Saharan, call them what you wil!, swept over it 
at some early period and brought Berber speech, desert culture, and a refined brunet racial 
type. Arabs have swept over it, bringing in Islam and the concurrent pattern of culture. Sa- 
haran peoples have continued their northward drive well into modern times; the Zenata are 
a relatively late branch of them. Negroes have come or been brought in, broadening the noses, 
darkening the skins, forging iron, and brutalizing the lower religious sects of the people. 
Finally, the French and Spanish have entered, bringing modern civilization which will in- 
evitably stir and ferment the racial and cultural orders, causing changes; destruction, growth, 
the breakdown of regional isolation, and so great an eventual homogeneity that the curious 
facts recorded in this volume will become legends, and finally linger in the attic of distorted 
human memories. 

Searching beneath the Berber and Arab blankets, beneath the Negroid seepings and the 
European scaldings, it is sti!l possible to discern the relics of a long bygone age, a time when 
northern Morocco was nearer to Europe culturally, and a still dimmer time when the races of 
North Africa and of Europe were the same. The old elements, a Nordic, an early pre-Alpine 
brachycephal, and a diffuse Negroid which evolved into the Mediterranean, disharmonic mix- 
tures of several of these; the roster of old North African races reminds one of the Europe of 
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the late Palaeolithic and early Neolithic, and especially of the periods in between. Had this 
welter of early types been allowed to work out its destiny undisturbed, our work would have 
been easier; as it is, early North African skeletal material is needed before our problem may be 
solved. 

By chance this corner of North Africa in which we have chosen first to work is the asylum 
of the first of these types, an African Nordic. In determining that this race is at the bottom of 
the Riffian physical composition we wish to avoid the critical fire which is poured in these 
days on all so brave or foolhardy as to use the word “Nordic”; let it be understood that the 
word here means a race and not a frame of mind; head, hair, eyes, and nose, and not an 
Olympian psychology. That the Riffians are brave and honorable men, and most pleasant com 
panions, is neither here nor there. 


These are conclusions which stand or fall on the strength of the comparative data 
on which they are based. Of the field material I need not speak, for I have already 
indicated its value. Where physical measurements are concerned, the sample is 
adequate, the number of measurements impressive. If, in the description of the 
culture, the presentation lacks a living quality that ethnographers have come to 
strive for,—if, after reading the ethnographic section, one does not feel that one 
knows human beings termed Riffians,—this is perhaps because Dr. Coon was more 
interested in the number of facts he could gather than in their significance for the 
people who manifest them. But whether we desire a compilation or description of 
life in terms of its values, the data stand as having a high degree of reliability. 

Let us turn, then, to the comparative treatment. The feeling is inescapable that 
the book has been written with an orientation that prevented observations being 
taken to all points of the compass. Moreover, there is no such adequate realization 
of the unity of Old World culture as is necessary in an historical reconstruction of 
the development of a people from such a region. This is true in the analysis of both 
the cultural and the anthropometric data; both with regard to the larger consider- 
ations involved; and also the analysis of the material from the restricted area in 
which Dr. Coon worked. Thus, in social organization, where the biological family 
and the two extensions of it, the patrilineal vein and bone, are discussed, the ap- 
proach is markedly circumscribed by this lack of command of comparative ma- 
terial. In speaking of the vein, Coon says: 


I have discovered no sociological term in the English language exactly comparable to it. 


One might point out that there is the word “lineage” which Gifford and others have 
employed for the American Indian, or the phrase “extended family” used for the 
African material. In this particular instance Dr. Coon can be pardoned for not 
realizing that he is also giving additional evidence for the unity of African cultures, 
for though the extended family has been found in Nigeria, Dahomey and the Gold 
Coast in the west, and Linton has reported it as an institution in Madagascar, these 
reports are not as yet generally available. Other examples of the failure to grasp the 
theoretical and comparative significance of data appear in the same discussion, 
where we read of “the family of Oshannen, or jackals” (p. 91), with no further in- 
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dication of the presence or absence of totemism, nor any clearing up of the state- 
ment I have quoted in the light of the one on page 126: 

When an ancestor of a certain vein or even bone has left a reputation which his descendants 
wish to perpetuate, his name, no matter how remote he may have been, is placed at the end 
after the patronymic. Such is the case, for example, with the families of Indishen and Oshan 
nen, who have virtually acquired family names in the European sense. 


The pages on religion and magic strengthen the feeling that the comparative 
work has not been done with the same skill as the gathering of the material. Thus, 
on pages 155 and 156, in discussing supernatural beings, we are told of dwarfs or 
gnomes, and are given legends about them. There is no recognition that the presence 
of “little” people of supernatural character is deeply rooted in all of African cul- 
ture—to say nothing of European and Western Asiatic civilizations. Though Dr. 
Coon acknowledges a Negroid element in the population of the Rif, he does not 
note such discussions as that of Rattray concerning the “‘little folk of the forest” 
as they are envisaged by the Ashanti of the Gold Coast. Instead we find the follow- 
ing statement: 

The first version [of a given tale] implies a gnome-like type of creature and the second seems 
to take its inspiration from China. 


Again, in the same chapter, on pages 146 and 147, we are given an abstract of the 
Biblical flood story that explains why there are various kinds of women. This tale 
is cited with no comment that it has been recorded from the Konnoh of Sierra Leone. 
It is also Armenian. 

The same criticism holds for the use of comparative material in analyzing the 
findings in physical anthropology. We may consider, as an example, the handling 
of the African data. Negro influence is again and again noted in the discussion. The 
problem of the Negroid elements in Berber culture and in Berber physical types has 
been widely discussed, though too often on the basis of inadequate data. Yet in the 
comparative tables we find the classification of ‘Africans south of the Sahara,” and 
under this are grouped peoples as different as the Shilluk of East Africa and West 
Coast Negroes. In addition, as is the case with cultural comparisons, the data on 
West Africans are incomplete even considering the gaps in the published material. 
Apparently Martin’s compilations and Weninger’s series have been utilized and 
there the matter has been allowed to rest. It is not unreasonable to expect that hav- 
ing a reference in Martin to Mansfeld’s Ekoi measurements, Dr. Coon, in the light 
of his careful statistical treatment of his own data, would have looked up the 
original publication to see if computations more revealing than the bare averages 
found in Martin’s work might not be made from the raw data. We fail to find in 
the bibliography references to Rattray’s short but useful series from the Ashanti, 
while more serious is the absence of Tauxier’s measurements, something the less 
understandable since most of the literature in which Dr. Coon worked was that of 
French students. 

Even more striking is the absence of references to measurements of Jews. Jews 
have apparently lived in the Rif for a long time. In the chapter on Riffian traditions 
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of origin we find a tale (p. 21) of the conflict between a Jew and one of the early 
heathen kings. On page 26 we read that Michaux-Bellaire, who investigated and 
exploded certain extravagant claims of an early Jewish kingdom in this region, 


feels nevertheless that the period of history specified in the tradition may have been one of 
strong Jewish influence in the Rif. 


Apparently Coon accepts this, for he states, 


ritualistic action in a modern Riffian religious ceremony, and dramatic representations in the 
annual carnival, seem to support his idea, 


adding a footnote that two students of the Jews of Morocco feel 
that Jews may have been in this region since before the Babylonian captivity. 


Later in the discussion of social organization we find that the Jews have a stated 
place in Riffian culture—they are despised, it is true, but they are and have been 
present long enough so that their place is a recognized one (p. 95). Thus, we find, in 
the discussions of religious celebrations (pp. 151-154), that the impersonation of 
Jews is an accepted and regular portion of the ritual. In the light of this it is diffi- 
cult to understand how no comparative measurements of Jews are found in 
tables. We find in these comparative tables measurements of the inhabitants of 
regional groups in Norway and Sweden, of Icelanders, of old Americans; averages 
for North Africans of various stocks, of Africans south of the Sahara; of Asiatics. 
But not even published measurements of North African Jews are included, to say 
nothing of the large number of European Jews measured in the United States by 
Boas, or of the Jews of the Near East studied by Von Luschan. 

It would seem that the eye of the author has been directed too steadily toward 
the polar star. That the problem of provenience of the blue-eyed, blonde inhabitants 
of the Rif is an important one, I grant most readily, nor do I minimize the signifi 
cance of the statistical analyses of comparative figures which Dr. Coon presents to 
show the resemblance of the Riffian type to that of these Northerners. That in 
table after table the comparisons do not seem to have statistical significance is 
perhaps aside from the point. The fact remains that had Dr. Coon not been in 
fluenced by the presence of the blonde Riffians, and had he taken as great care to 
make his comparisons between the Riffians and the peoples to the South and East 
as he was to make them between the Riffians and the peoples to the North, his book 
would have had inestimably greater value. I, for one, am left with the doubt whether 
his conclusions would have remained unaltered. 

Dr. Coon must nevertheless be accorded all recognition for furnishing us with 
so much valuable information. For, in the final analysis, he has studied at great 
pains and with the expenditure of an enormous amount of effort, a people who 
must be regarded as occupying one of the critical positions for an understanding of 
the migrations and contacts in this region of the Old World. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
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OCEANIA 


Die geheime Gesellschaft der Arioi; eine Studie iiber polynesische Geheimbiinde mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Siebungs- und Auslesevorginge in Alt-Tahiti 
W. E. Miuimann. (Supplement to Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
volume 32. Leyden: E. J. Brill, A.G., 1932.) 


The Arioi secret society was found flourishing in Tahiti during the early years 
of the occupation of the Pacific by Europeans. It was composed of persons of both 
sexes drawn from all classes of society and arranged in a succession of grades of 
ascending dignity. Its members are described as of great personal beauty and skilled 
in chiefly accomplishments. Its symbol was the red girdle, an emblem which, after 
the decay of the society, became a military badge worn by the bodyguard of the 
ruling chief. Its ultimate reward was a future life in an earthly paradise of immortal 
youth and the enjoyment of all sensuous delights. The lower grades of the society 
were composed of skilled singers, dancers, actors, and reciters of oral tradition, all 
arts developed under an elaborate code of traditional convention in Tahiti. Members 
were trained in boxing, wrestling, and spear-throwing, and in the no less prized 
arts of competitive satire and word play. The name Arioi is taken from the houses 
in which the young people of either sex were gathered for training. Skill in these 
accomplishments was laid to direct inspiration by their god Oro, and the candidate 
for admission into the society threw himself into a hysterical condition which was 
interpreted as proof of such spirit possession. 

With the fall of the old faith, the adoption of Christianity, and the union of 
political power under the Pomare family, who owed their position to their support 
of the British mission, the Arioi society ceased to function in Tahiti. Because of its 
strong hold upon the social structure of this and the adjacent islands and because 
of some features reckoned anti-social in its practice, it has been described with 
some fullness of detail by early visitors. In this admirable monograph Dr. Miihl- 
mann attempts a collating and evaluating of these documentary sources, rather 
than the addition of fresh field material. There is no reason to regret that the Ors- 
mond papers, published by the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, appeared too late for 
consideration in his study, since they really throw no new light on the subject. The 
contribution made by Dr. Miihlmann, other than this of bringing together all known 
early source material on the Arioi society, is the picture he presents of its actual 
development and functioning in relation to the social conditions under which it 
arose. In a culture strictly graded according to family inheritance, it provided a 
selection and hence a re-distribution upon a different basis, that of individual abil- 
ity. It was democratic in that any person of parts might win initiation into the 
lower ranks and rise to the higher. It was aristocratic in that the requirements for 
initiation into the higher grades were possible only to persons of wealthy families, 
that is, to the chiefs. It therefore offered a way out of class ossification without re- 
volutionizing social traditions of rank. 

Almost half the study is devoted to that anti-social feature of the Arioi initia- 
tion which most shocked the susceptibility of Europeans, the required vow of child- 
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lessness and hence of infanticide. Dr. Miihlmann explains the practice, not as indi- 
cation of peculiar barbarity on the part of this society in Tahiti, where alone the 
requirement has been reported, but as a “culture disease” arising from a whole 
complex of corresponding beliefs and practices common throughout Polynesia. Not 
one motive alone accounts for the practice. It is rather the result of many motives 
acting upon the social consciousness. Such are the fear of over-population which 
had made infanticide a necessity in some communities; the desire on the part of a 
woman to retain that beauty which seems to have been, besides, a trait particularly 
prized among members of the society; the religious insistence upon the sacrifice of 
firstfruits to the gods; the customs regularly sanctioned in connection with social 
rank, like those which transferred to the child at birth the parents’ rank, or allowed 
a parent of lower rank to raise his own rank by the sacrifice of his child, or even 
required of a chief the killing of offspring born through an alliance with a com- 
moner. It is through the realization of such a psychological background that the 
\rioi vow of childlessness is to be understood. The society itself was in fact not a 
decadent movement but a progressive one, toward a fuller and more expressive 
life for the individual, with its final aim the attainment of future happiness. Never- 
theless, adds Dr. Miihlmann, if the vows were actually carried out literally, it must 
have become destructive of family permanence. 

This part of Dr. Miihlmann’s analysis shows his work at its best. Here, however, 
his lack of actual field knowledge leads him perhaps to overstate the case. If I am 
rightly informed by Polynesian ethnologists in the field today, the vow was binding 
only upon the lower grades of the society and was not imposed upon those who 
entered at once into the higher orders. This means that it was obligatory only in 
those grades of the Arioi open to the lower classes of society, and may hence be 
recognized not as an institution peculiar to the Arioi but as a means of purging the 
society from the offspring of low-born alliances. Moreover a man might retire from 
the organization and become a good family man at any time; he was not bound like 
a monk to his order. Abstinence was in fact no part of his vow. The fact should also 
be emphasized which is mentioned too casually by Dr. Miihlmann that an infant 
who had lived a half hour was to be spared. The barbarity of the test is thus con- 
siderably lessened. The effect upon the susceptibilities of the Tahitian must have 
been no harsher than that upon a child of our own race who is told that he may save 
but one of a family of kittens, a practice which on the other hand must seem to a 
good Brahmin particularly barbarous. A similar appeal to common custom might 
be made for another anti-social practice for which the Arioi society is condemned, 
that of the wholesale plunder of a district during the course of an annual visiting 
tour, by which the Arioi became the hated enemy of the settled and productive 
members of the group, the bourgecisie, and thus paved the way for their own down- 
fall. Basil Thomson has described among the Fiji customs by which the ranking 
chief of any district has the right of spoliation of the property of his mother’s clan, 
and the visiting members from one village that of spoliation of another village 
having the same god, that is, claiming origin from a common source. It is in the 
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light of such social ideas rather than of our own of private property rights that we 
must explain the Arioi depredations upon the property of others. 

The monograph is part of a larger unpublished dissertation in which Dr. Miihl- 
mann has discussed, among other phases of his subject, the range of distribution of 
similar organizations over the Pacific area. In Melanesia he equates the Arioi with 
the Suque society of the New Hebrides. In Polynesia similar institutions are re- 
ported for the Marquesas, Mangareva, Rarotonga, and Hawaii. In Micronesia they 
are reported for the Marianne islands. Dr. Miihlmann also links the Arioi society 
with the Hawaiian institution of the hula. In this connection it is interesting to 
note a statement made to Miss Green by a former hula dancer at the Hawaiian 
court that a hula master in order to qualify as an expert was required to kill a rela- 
tive and hence generally selected a new-born infant for the sacrifice. This fact would 
be more significant of relation to the Arioi vow were not the same test reported for 
the obeah man of Jamaica, where there can hardly be a question of direct diffusion 
Rice’s story of Makuakaumana, however, the last in his collection of tales from 
Hawaii, and the Hawaiian teaching of the Earthly Paradise and the twelve mysteri- 
ous islands of Kane, seem to have developed like the hula dance under the direct 
influence of a similar re-sifting of society such as is represented by the Arioi society 
in Tahiti, and a similar cult of immortality in a happy Otherworld. 

MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH 


Die Siidseetépferei. MARGARETE ScuuRiG. (229 pp., 9 maps, ills. Leipzig: Bruno 

Schindler, 1930.) 

The late Margarete Schurig’s Die Siidseetépferei contains the only available 
collection of detailed data regarding pottery in Oceania and is a valuable reference 
book for students of the area. The data, gathered from the literature of Melanesia, 
New Guinea, Micronesia, and parts of Indonesia, and from examination of museum 
specimens, are accompanied by maps showing the distribution of pottery-making 
centers and technics, by sketches illustrating local pot shapes and decorations, and 
by pottery vocabularies. Dr. Schurig was interested in the sporadic distribution of 
pottery technics, used in fabrication centers, as a key to the historic spread of the 
pottery complex in Oceania. She has grouped practically all the methods used for 
making pottery in the South Seas into two historically independent types: the 
“Wulst” or coil technic, and the “Treib” technic, by which a pot is modeled or 
beaten out of a lump of clay. These pottery distributions have been mapped and 
used as the basis for historical reconstructions. 

Pottery technics are not necessarily stable, as is demonstrated by Wray’s 
record of the genetic relation between “Treib” and “Wulst’’ technics on the Perak 
river.' Therefore, whether or not the two technic categories used by Dr. Schurig 
form a valid basis for historic reconstruction may be questioned. But the two 
categories may be highly suggestive if used critically. However, in Siidseetdpferei, 
data regarding method of fabrication acquired by direct evidence and that in- 


1 The Malayan Pottery of Perak, JRAI 33: 27-30, 1903. 
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ferred from the shape of the vessel or the ornamentation are used indiscriminately, 
and there is a lack of careful differentiation between the mapping of pottery fabrica- 
tion centers and localities from which pots have been recorded, but where they may 
have been acquired by trade. 

Dr. Schurig reached the following conclusions: “‘Treib’”’ pottery is associated 
with Melanesian-speaking peoples and spread by migration from the west; whereas, 
“Wulst” pottery is associated with Papuan-speaking peoples, is autochthonous in 
the New Guinea-Melanesian area, and is the older of the two types 

The evidence that “Treib’” pottery is associated with Melanesian-speaking 
peoples and spread from the west is convincing, although the mechanism of its 
diffusion is doubtful. Also, the inference that coiled pottery is the older type in 
the area is highly probable. The correlation of coiled pottery with Papuan-speaking 
peoples, however, proves to be unsubstantiated by the facts. Dr. Schurig’s con 
clusion was reached by the following argument, which involves a confusion of cul- 
ture, language, and race. In New Guinea, according to a comparison of pottery 
distributions and Buschan’s linguistic map, “Treib’’ pottery-making centers lie 
within the Melanesian speech areas, while ‘“Wulst” centers lie within the Papuan 
or Papuo-Melanesian areas. In Yap and the Pelews, where “‘Wulst”’ pottery is used 
exclusively, it is made only by peoples of strong Papuan physical type. In New 
Caledonia the exclusive use of coiled pottery is attributed to the presence of Papuan 
culture. No attempt has been made to carry further the correlations of pottery 
technics with linguistic areas, race, or culture. 

These conclusions have been checked and a correlation made between pottery- 
making centers and technics for which there is direct evidence in the literature and 
additional linguistic data from both New Guinea and Melanesia, with the following 
result. Only three positive cases of correlation of coiled pottery with Papuan-speak- 
ing groups have been found in either New Guinea or Melanesia. The first is that of 
the Mailu, who, according to Malinowski, have probably acquired their pottery 
complex from their Melanesian-speaking neighbors, the Southern Massim.’? The 
second is that of villages of the Sepik. This case may be explained by the hypothesis, 
suggested by Thurnwald, that a fusion of Papuan and Melanesian culture has taken 
place in this locality.’ The third is that of Southern Bougainville, where the complex 
may have been acquired from the Melanesian-speaking potters of the islands of the 
Bougainville straits. Critical examination of the data reveals that coiled pottery is 
usually associated, not with Papuan groups as Dr. Schurig concludes, but with 
Melanesian-speaking groups. Therefore, in Melanesia and New Guinea both the 
“Treib” and the ‘‘Wulst” technics are found almost exclusively in Melanesian- 
speaking groups. 

One of the most significant chapters in the book is that entitled “Die Siid- 
seetépferei und die Kulturkreislehre,”’ in which the author satisfactorily disproves 


* Natives of Mailu. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia 39: 507, 1915. 
* Banaro Society. AAA-M 3: 280, 1916. 
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Graebner’s theory regarding pottery in Oceania and exposes the weakness of his 
“‘Kriterium der Form” in regard to pottery. 
LAURA THOMPSON 


Notes d’ethnologie Néo-Calédonienne. (Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Eth- 
nologie, vol. VIII.) MAuricE LEENHARDT. (X, 341 pp., 48 figs., 36 pls., 2 maps. 
120 fr. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1930.) 

The author, Professor Lévy-Bruhl informs us, lived in New Caledonia for 
twenty-five years as a missionary representing the Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris. In his own Introduction M. Leenhardt explains that the natives— 
numbering 16,190 in 1922—are now almost wholly converted to Christianity, but 
that he has sought to recover what he could of the ancient life so far as it had re- 
mained unrecorded. As a matter of fact, he has produced a monograph of very 
high value in which technology is not slighted, while other aspects of culture pre- 
ponderate. 

Of outstanding interest are the discussions of social relations. As elsewhere in 
Melanesia, there is a delicate balancing of maternal and paternal affiliations with 
a rather definite weighting in favor of the former. Characteristically, the word for 
“‘mother”’ is used with the possessive designating inalienable ownership, while the 
term for ‘father’ (but also for maternal uncle) has the possessive separated by a 
particle indicating a dissoluble connection (pp. 56, 60 f.). The husband has a fixed 
hut, to which his wives are taken, there is the clan palernel (p. 77), and succession 
to chieftaincy is from father to son (p. 89), yet the paternal /otems play no part. 

Les vieux sont unanimes 4 déclarer que les totems revendiqués par les clans comme leur 

ancétre sont trés souvent des totems maternels, dont les femmes ont su imposer la tradition a 

leur propre fils (p. 202). 


In keeping with this trend is the exaggerated significance attached to a maternal 
uncle’s curse (p. 253), the notion that the father must indemnify the mother’s 
brother whenever his son accidentally loses some drops of blood (p. 84), and a score 
of other usages. 

Tillage (pp. 106-142) is described in detail for taro and yams. The participation 
of both sexes is noteworthy, likewise the overshadowing réle of the correlated 
magico-religious ritual. It is this, as M. Leenhardt insists, rather than the technical 
processes that make of native husbandry so complex an affair. 

A full account of the ceremony labeled as “pilou pilou” (pp. 143-178) forms one 
of the most valuable chapters. Its composite character recalls some of the Ameri- 


can Indian festivals. The ostensible aim is to propitiate maternal ancestors by glori- 
fying uterine nephews, lifting funerary taboos, and expressing joy over the births 
that have taken place and over the initiation of young men. Actually, a variety of 
other features are registered, such as sham fights (p. 162) and markets (p. 175 f.). 

The editors of the series, Messrs. Lévy-Bruhl, Mauss, and Rivet, are to be con- 
gratulated on having rendered possible the publication of this thoroughly admirable 
work. 


RoBeErtT H. Lowie 
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De boomstamkano in Indonesie. C. NootesBoom. (Ph. D. Thesis, University of Ley- 

den. 8°, 240 pp., pl., ill. Leiden: N. V. Boekhandel en Drukkerij, 1932.) 

Dr. C. Nooteboom’s book lives up to the highest standards of Dutch anthro- 
pology and to the wholesome tradition of the University of Leyden. His present 
work on the dugout in the Malay archipelago was done as a thesis under the super- 
vision of Prof. Dr. J. P. B. de Josselin de Yong, which in itself is a guaranty of 
quality. Dr. Nooteboom knows what he wants and does nothing less than what he 
promised to do in his introduction. It is seldom that we can give an anthropologist 
credit for this. 

Dr. Nooteboom did a piece of museographic research, making no attempt to 
classify the various types of dugouts, but studying them according to their dis- 
tribution. This method, Dr. Nooteboom was fully aware, has its dangers, a canoe 
being an object kat-exochen destined for migration. But having at his disposal the 
marvellously reliable Dutch museums and some literature, he has been able to 
double this cape of dangers without difficulties. 

In his Introduction he states that his original aim was to make a complete study 
of Indonesian boats. Space and time forced him to limit himself to the dugout, and 
those boats built of one tree trunk, the side walls of which are elevated by means of 
planks. Yet he excludes those where the dugout forms but a small part of the body 
of the boat. This delimitation is obviously subject to personal evaluation. Yet we 
may say that Dr. Nooteboom did it for the best. 

Spatially this study includes the Malay peninsula and the Philippines, but ex- 
cludes New Guinea. It is based on museum specimens and models (both from Hol- 
land and other European countries), photographs, and various sources. While the 
first are genuinely reliable, the literature is scarce and of a rather poor quality. 
The descriptions concerning the manufacture of the canoes, and chiefly of the 
method of bending the wood and enlarging the canoe by means of water, are very 
short and not altogether reliable or explicit, as Dr. Nooteboom points out. De- 
tailed and reliable information concerning ceremonies and other aspects of native 
life directly connected with navigation are lacking. Thus Dr. Nooteboom had to 
abstain from a functional approach, giving instead a thorough piece of typologic 
and geographic investigation. 

Since there is no perfect book in the world, we feel that a few minor objections 
will not seem te diminish the great value of this work. It can not be understood why 
Dr. Nooteboom in his bibliography fails to give complete references as to the year 
and place of publication of sources that appeared in book form when he gives them 
with such commendable care for miscellaneous papers spread through magazines 
But on the other hand the bibliography was well chosen, though, of course, in- 
complete. We do not feel that we ought to question Dr. Nooteboom’s choice. 

A fact of greater bearing is that no attempt was made to use historic, semi- 
historic, or fictional native sources, which contain profuse information about navi- 
gation. Hikayat Hang Tuah, Sadjarah Malayu, the Bugi and Macassar Codes of 
Navigation (published by Dulaurier in the Pardessus collection), and many other 
sources would have proved valuable, though mostly referring to larger boats. 
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An etymologic analysis of native names would have been welcome. Neverthe- 
less special mention should be made of a good index of native terms. 

The perusal of the book is greatly facilitated by an index of Dutch navigation 
terms. In a few instances explanations concerning measures like “rijnlandsche voet” 
would have been welcome. 

Profusely illustrated, this book is a very valuable documentary contribution 
to Indonesian arts and crafts. Those not acquainted with the Dutch language, 
more and more indispensable to the anthropologist, will be able to profit greatly by 
looking carefully through the plates and illustrations. 

It would be impossible to make a résumé of Dr. Nooteboom’s book. After an 
exposé of the available material on manufacturing the canoe, Dr. Nooteboom de- 
votes several chapters to the various Island groups. He opposes the great variety 
of the Palembang canoes to the less numerous types of the rest of Sumatra. This 
may be due either to the fact of real cultural superiority or to the economic im- 
portance of Palembang where we have to deal with a profusion of all sorts of boats. 

The very conclusion of his book is not a résumé, but a rapid survey of informa- 
tion available on the functionalistic réle of dugouts and navigation. One deplores 
with the author the scarcity of information concerning the art of navigation. He 
also discusses several conspicuous points such as a “‘thorn’’ preventing some boats 
from bumping into rocks under the water, and devotes the rest of the chapter toa 
brilliant analysis of the outrigger and the construction by means of which it is sup- 
ported by the boat, from both typologic and geographic angles. One wishes the map 
of distribution would be on a greater scale. 

Dr. Nooteboom has compiled practically all material available, and should an 
anthropologist interested in material culture go into the field with the aim of sup- 
plying the lacking information, he could use at every step this most commendable 
piece of work. 

If every year ten books like Dr. Nooteboom’s appeared, many “general anthro- 
pologists” far above such vile things as material culture would be forced to put in 
a claim for bankruptcy, which is about the best praise one can give Dr. Noote- 
boom, whose further works we hope to follow with keenest attention. 

GEORGE Dopo 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Revelation in Mormonism: Its Character and Changing Forms. G. B. ARBAUGH. 

(252 pp., $3. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932.) 

Mormonism has always presented an interesting subject for students of com- 
parative religion. Even the great Eduard Meyer was willing to turn aside for a while 
from his preoccupation with the history of the Ancient World and write a work on 
it. The reason for this interest lies in three facts: first, it is of recent origin and most 
of the details connected with its inception and growth are known: secondly, the 
claim of its founders that it was revelation can be thoroughly investigated; and, 
lastly, it furnishes us with an excellent example of the meaning and nature of propa- 
ganda. 
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Mr. Arbaugh confines himself exclusively to the second of these points. On no 
subiect, of course, is impartiality more essential as here, and on no subject is it more 
difficult of attainment. The author insists that he has let the facts interpret them- 
selves and that he has never been influenced by ill-will. But facts never interpret 
themselves. That is one of those meaningless clichés that many modern historians 
indulge in to indicate that they are objective. Facts are practically prejudged, in 
their presentation. Any historian who frankly tells you that the devotion of many 
fine-souled Mormons calls for sympathy and for a revealing of the true facts of their 
religion, and that he wishes that such disillusionment were unnecessary, such an his- 
torian is of course not objective. Mr. Arbaugh’s book then must be regarded as a 
painstaking and externally accurate description of the origin and growth of Mor- 
mon doctrine by one who is so overwhelmed by what was pretense and downright 
falsification in it, that his sense of fairness and morality blind him to those aspects of 
the problem that interest the historian of religion or the psychologist. But questions 
of fairness, morality, consistency, honesty, have, as such, no place in such investiga- 
tions. He is palpably disturbed that Joseph F. Smith should say 


God revealed to me in terms incontrovertible that Brigham Young succeeded lawfully to th: 
presidency of the church 


and that he should then testify before the Senate Committee that there is no law of 
succession. Why is it necessary to sneer at Smoot’s able protection of Utah beet 
sugar as an “inspiration of the Almighty’’? It is part of all religions to justify their 
success in this way. , 

With regard to the specific question of whether the revelations announced by the 
founders of Mormonism and later prophets are authentic or not, Mr. Arbaugh takes 
an entirely negative position. To him they are more or less conscious fabrications, 
of which their authors were aware. He proves that the material out of which the 
texts were woven was taken from all sorts of sources. But what bearing has this 
on the problem under discussion? Would they have been more authentic if their 
authors had possessed more of a poet’s imagination? Similarly he rejects all those 
interpretations of Smith’s personality which would make him out to be either 
a defective or a man of paranoid tendencies. While personally I think that Mr. Ar- 
baugh is right when he insists that there is far too much psychologizing and psycho- 
analyzing of historical personages, still one suspects that the author is particularly 
insistent upon this point because he wishes to make Smith out as absolutely normal 
and well aware of what he was doing. For him Smith and the other founders of Mor- 
monism knew the value of revelation in an emotionalistic sect and proceeded to use 
it. Yet even if this were true it would not prove that the founders themselves had 
not had revelations or that they were not paranoid in the general sense of that much 
abused term. Psychologically it is, as a matter of fact, very unlikely that Smith 
would have been able to recognize people’s susceptibility to “revelations” as keenly 
as he did, unless he had himself been subject to some form of hallucinatory intoxica- 
tion. 
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If, however, we cannot accept Mr. Arbaugh’s contentions as proved, that does 

not interfere with the merits of the book—its clarity, thoroughness, and presentation 

of all the facts, whether they fit into his theories or not. 

Rapin 


Spencer’s Scientific Correspondence with Sir J. G. Frazer and Others. Edited by R. R. 
Marett and T. K. PENNIMAN. (174 pp. $3. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932.) 
The greater part of the present volume consists of correspondence between Sir 

Baldwin Spencer and Sir James Frazer, though a number of letters to Howitt, Fison, 

Balfour, Marett, Lang, Roth, and Rhys are included. The collection makes jj- 

luminating and, it may be added, fascinating reading. On nearly every page arrest- 

ing items stand out. Here are just a few: 


Books like mine, merely speculative, will be superseded sooner or later (the sooner the better 
for the sake of truth) by better inductions based on fuller knowledge; books like yours, con- 
taining records of observation, will never be superseded (Frazer to Spencer, p. 22). 

I need hardly say that the Golden Bough has been most useful to me. Of course Gillen and I 
have worked a great deal together up in the Centre, but most of the actual finding out of 
things has of necessity to be done by him. I send him up endless questions and things to find 
out, and by mutual agreement he reads no one else’s work so as to keep him quite unprej- 
udiced in the way of theories (Spencer to Frazer, July 12, 1897, pp. 9-10). 

As you know, even apparently trivial details may turn out to be of great significance. So get 
everything you can and despise nothing (Frazer to Spencer, p. 57). 

If the American ethnologists are going to adopt his [Powell’s] views [on totemism], we shall 
have no end of confusion (Spencer to Frazer, p. 77). 

Any work that I have done has been due to this initial stimulus of Moseley and Tylor, and 
later and still more, to that of Frazer (Spencer to Balfour, July 17, 1913, p. 160). 


The reader gets a living insight into the methods and assumptions of Spencer 
himself, as well as many valuable, and, to the present reviewer at least, new lights 
on Spencer’s co-workers in the Australian field. Anyone interested in Australian 
source criticism will find scattered through these pages many significant hints and 
sidelights not to be found elsewhere. 

Joun M. Cooper 


Enquéte sur les Figurations Néo- et Enéolithiques: Statues-Menhirs, Stéles Gravées, 
Dalles Sculptées. Le Commandant Ocroson. (Reprinted from Revue Anthro- 
pologique, vol. 41, pp. 301-579. Paris: Librarie Emile Nourry, 1931.) 

There are in France on rough monolithic pillars, on slabs in megalithic tombs and 
on the walls of rock cut tombs in the Marne a large number of anthropomorphic 
carvings which have long been recognized as bearing a general resemblance to each 
other and also as falling into a number of separate groups of more restricted type and 
distribution. There are in addition other carvings on boulders and megaliths, of 
other objects, as well as fluted and phallic pillars of clearly different character and 
of much later date. Commandant Octobon has collected and summarized the ma- 
terial on all these types of carving in France, illustrating the more important ex- 
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amples of each. He proposes a classification that is based on mode of occurrence, 
type of carving, details represented, and regional distribution, and then proceeds 
to analyze each of his types. He finally suggests the interrelations and relative 
chronology of the various types. Since most of this material was first discovered in 
the latter part of last century and was published in the journals of local societies 
and guide-books, a great deal of it has remained generally inaccessible, and the 
author has performed a very valuable service in making this corpus. 

His analysis brings out clearly the contrasts both in style and technique between 
(a) the anthropomorphic bas-relief carvings in the megalithic and rock-cut tombs of 
the Paris basin (Seine et Oise and Marne) and in the lower Rhone valley (at Col- 
lorgues) and (b) the free standing carved statue-menhirs mainly restricted to the 
southern part of the Central plateau. Among other reasons for regarding the former 
(a) as earlier is the representation of the hafted stone axe found on these bas-relief 
carvings as opposed to the hilted dagger found on the rounded sculptures of statue- 
menhirs attributed to the early bronze age. Attention is not called, however, to the 
appearance of the dagger in both the N. Italian groups related to (a) and (b) re- 
spectively. The author produces little evidence for his view that statue-menhirs 
derive from phallic pillars, for which no prototype is known, elaborated into sculp- 
tures of human figures, and his comparisons with carvings and statuettes among the 
furniture of megalithic and other tombs in Iberia and the East Mediterranean is 
somewhat perfunctory. 

In the conclusion the author indulges in a number of speculations, at present 
quite incapable of proof, concerning the significance of the position of the carved 
slabs in the tombs in relation to putative guardian functions, and he ends in the 
fashion popular in French archaeological writings of the end of last century, with a 
long list of rhetorical questions. 

This is a very useful collection of material and will be a valuable source of 
reference for workers on megalithic and bronze age cultures of Western Europe. 
It is unfortunate from this point of view that the text and illustrations have not 
been better arranged and cross-referenced. Forms which the author shows to be 
related are not considered in sequence, but are separated by sections on other 
types, while there are no page references in the comparative sections and no index. 
The monograph thus becomes unnecessarily difficult and tedious to use. There are 
a very large number of illustrations, most of them half-tone. For these we must be 
grateful, but the photographs are mostly old ones taken with little skill, and the 
blocks are printed on such poor paper that they fall far below the standard neces- 
sary for the study of such objects and to be expected today. There are no distribu- 
tion maps. 

C. DARYLL FoRDE 
Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik. Jahrgang I. Herausgeber: Dr. 
WILHELM Koppers. Redakteur: Dr. Fritz For. (399 pp. Wien: 1930.) 


This is the first volume in a series projected by the Institut fiir Vélkerkunde of 
the University of Vienna. The plan is to-get out each year some twenty to twenty- 
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four articles, either in one volume, as here, or in two or three numbers. The name 
indicates the type of problem which will be stressed. This volume contains the fol- 
lowing titles: Fritz Flor, Haustiere und Hirtenkulturen; kulturgeschichtliche Ent- 
wicklungsumrisse; W. Schmidt, Die Beziehungen der austrischen Sprachen zum 
Japanischen; Fritz Réck, Das Jahr von 360 Tagen und seine Gliederung; Robert 
Bleichsteiner, Die werschikischburischkische Sprache im Pamirgebiet und ihre 
Stellung zu den Japhetitensprachen des Kaukasus; Christoph v. Fiirer-Haimendorf, 
Das Junggesellenhaus im westlichen Hinterindien; Georg Héltker, Dvandvaihn- 
liche Wortkuppelung im Aztekischen; Wilhelm Koppers, Der Hund in der Mytho- 
logie der zirkumpazifischen Vélker. 

More than half the volume is taken up by Dr. Flor’s painstaking study of the 
evidence—osteological, archaeological, ethnological, linguistic, and historical— 
bearing on the history of the domestication of the dog, the reindeer, the elk, and 
the horse. Underlying the whole argument is an avowed acceptance of the historical 
actuality of the Graebner-Schmidt cultural sequences. The author believes that the 
invention of the breeding principle was a unique occurrence in the history of man, 
but points out that this does not involve a belief that the domestication of, say, all 
dog species, is to be traced back to a single epoch or area. He is aware of the diffi- 
culties involved in this type of investigation, and does not pretend to be offering 
finalities. He does believe, however, that a few things stand out as certain: that the 
first dog-breeding belongs to a proto-Eskimo arctic culture; that the oldest reindeer 
culture was among the proto-Samoyeds (and ancient Lapps), with the oldest stage 
probably linked with the “snowshoe culture”; and that horse-breeding is oldest 
among the proto-Altaians. He believes it probable, though not certain, that rein- 
deer-breeding was in certain senses the prelude to horse-breeding, a view first ex- 
pressed by Koppers, I believe. The use of the elk in northern Europe he derives 
from contact with reindeer-herding. 

Father Schmidt contributes a critique of Dr. Matsumoto’s book “‘Le Japonais et 
les langues austroasiatiques.’’! Schmidt objects to the use made of the term austro- 
asiatique, but his opinion of the book is on the whole high. He believes that some 
sort of connection between Japanese and the Austric languages has been proved, 
but rejects the conclusion that the latter group stands in parenté initiale to Japanese 
because so few of the correspondences go back to the time of unity of the Austric 
languages, and because of important differences in structure between the two 
groups. Schmidt would not, however, call the existing correspondences borrow- 
ings, but suggests that the Austric languages have been an important Mischungsele- 
ment in the formation of Japanese. 

Dr. Réck presents a summary of the information now available on the 360-day 
year, listing the conflicting views of various investigators as to its origin, and dis- 
cussing the different structural forms which it has taken among various peoples. A 
survey of the distribution of the 360-day year yields few definite conclusions at 


1 Austro-Asiatica. Documents et travaux publiés sous la direction de Jean Przyluski, 
Tome I. Paris, 1928. 
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present. However, in spite of the basically different forms involved, the author be- 
lieves in a single center of diffusion, on geographical grounds. American scholars 
will hardly subscribe to his casual use of the Blackfeet in bridging a gap from Hawaii 
to Mexico. His bibliography should prove valuable to anyone interested in primi- 
tive calendars. 

Dr. Bleichsteiner furnishes a comparative study of the closely related dialects, 
Burushaski (Leitner’s Khajuna) and Warshikwir,? once doubtless rather widely 
spoken, but now confined to a restricted area in Pamir. These pre-Indo-Iranian 
dialects have been the subject of much speculation. The author agrees with Marr in 
assigning them to the “Japhetic’’ group, and believes their closest relationship to 
be with the languages of the north-east Caucasus. 

Christoph Fiirer-Haimendorf finds the young men’s dormitory lacking among 
the Austro-asiatic peoples of western Indo-China, but flourishing elsewhere in the 
area. The author distinguishes three main types: the form which serves as the 
social center of the village, where boys live under strict discipline from puberty to 
marriage; the form which serves as sleeping-quarters for the unmarried men, but 
is without political significance; and the form which serves the amours of the young. 
He believes the first type to be original, and looks upon the second as a degeneration, 
brought about through the increased power of the chief. 

Dr. Héltker contributes a brief analysis of a particular type of Aztec compound, 
made up of two substantives joined together without copula. Walter Lehmann 
has applied the Sanskrit term ‘‘dvandva” to these compounds, but the author finds 
this somewhat misleading, since the compound does not express a coordination 
of its elements, as does the dvandva, but functions typically as a metaphor, like 
“eagle-jaguar,’’ meaning warrior. 

In the last, and perhaps most stimulating article, Father Koppers expresses 
his belief that the distribution of a myth involving the marriage of a woman and 
a dog has demonstrated from a new angle the reality of a cultural dependence of 
the new world on the old. His main argument, briefly, is this: A belief in descent 
from a woman and a dog can be traced continuously from south-eastern through 
eastern and north-eastern Asia to the Eskimo and the northern Déné; the aborigines 
of China seem to have been at or near the center of diffusion of this belief; the Es- 
kimo got this myth from the Déné, since the Caribou Eskimo, taken to have the 
oldest Eskimo culture, use it only to account for Indians and whites; the dog- 
husband tale, without the belief in descent, has a much wider distribution; but 
throughout the entire area the woman involved has an exalted social position and 
occupies the foreground of the tale, showing a matriarchal viewpoint and proveni- 
ence, and thus confirming the migration of a matriarchal culture from Neolithic 
China to North America by way of Bering Strait. Subsidiary arguments based on 
other beliefs regarding dogs are used to connect Mexico with south-eastern Asia 
by an ocean route. 

In analyzing the author’s extensive data, this reviewer feels convinced only 


* I have used Grierson’s terms, to avoid multiplying designations for these dialects. 
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that some sort of tale involving marriage between a dog (or a bear, or tiger, etc.) 
and a human being (the respective sexes are occasionally interchanged) is to be 
found the length of the eastern shore of the Pacific, and extending well into North 
America. That these tales can be described as having equivalent or comparative 
form seems open to serious doubt. The belief in personal descent from this union 
seems to occur unequivocally only in south-eastern Asia, and among the Eskimo 
and neighboring Déné. (The Tungus have as ancestors a man and a bitch.) Else- 
where the offspring tend to figure as ancestors for neighboring tribes, or for whites, 
or they fail to function as ancestors at all. The argument that the Eskimo took the 
myth from the Déné could be as readily reversed, since it is only those Athabaskans 
in contact with the Eskimo who account for themselves through it. The use of the 
woman’s social position to confirm the migration of a matriarchal culture seems in- 
genious rather than convincing, particularly when it involves a concept of the 
Athabaskans, of all peoples, as bearers of this matriarchate. A theory that the dog- 
husband idea diffused from a single source would not seem susceptible of either 
proof or disproof on the basis of this material. But in any case the idea might be 
assumed to have spread without necessitating anything so drastic as the migration 
of a matriarchal culture to carry it. 
MARGARET WELPLEY 


Shamanism and the Fight Against It. 1. M. Sustov. (Sovietsky Siever v. 3-4, pp. 

89-151, ill. Leningrad: 1931.) 

The “‘Sovietisation’’ of the Far North encounters a considerable obstacle, in the 
opinion of the author, in the powerful influence of shamanism. The local “nobility” 
and richer elements of the population have a powerful ally in the Shaman. Conse- 
quently 


the fight against shamanism should be part of the class struggle program in the Far-North, 


Classifying shamanism as religion based on animistic conceptions, which he 
regards as typical for peoples of hunting and animal-breeding stages of culture, the 
author postulates that 


shamanism, as every religion, strengthens the submission and exploitation of the working 
class. 


A knowledge of shamanism he believes is essential for the fight which must be 
waged against it. Some forty pages are devoted to examples of shamanistic concep- 
tions and practices of the Siberian tribes of the Far North, taken mostly from the 
author’s personal field experiences. The ‘‘professional”’ side of shamanism is stressed, 
and emphasis is also given to the payment and personal gain derived by the shaman. 
An analysis and critique of the opinions of different authors as to the origin and the 
causes of shamanism are given. This part is perhaps the most interesting of all to 
the student of Siberian ethnology, for in spite of the definitely pronounced ideology 
of the author, the material cited by him is of unusual interest. 
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rude (and therefore ineffective) methods of the Tzar’s missionaries, the author 
ofiers the antireligious propaganda as a better means of approach. He maintains 
that this method will expose 
the social and economic roots of shamanism, . . . its reactionary réle both for the past and the 
present and will prove that in a socialistic society shamanism, like other forms of religion, 
is doomed to inevitable death. 


The organizing of groups of “fighting godless units,” composed of individuals 
who have the confidence of the population, to conduct meetings and discussions 
in which they will expose by actual examples, the ‘false and harmful doctrines 
of shamanism” is the method of active Soviet construction work in the Far North. 
These groups are to submit to the Central Bureau of Anti-religious Propaganda 
a complete census of all shamans, giving their activities, classes, social origins, 
etc. Similar activities are to be carried on through the medium of schools, litera- 
ture, and local organizations. 

The Institute of Northern Tribes in Leningrad will undoubtedly have its share 
in these activities, and one can hardly doubt that within a couple of decades the 
shamanism of Siberia, unfortunately as yet little known, will be one of those in- 
stitutions, the disappearance of which causes a “born too late but eager to know” 


anthropologist to sigh in compassion. 


EUGENE A. GOLOMSHTOK 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF TETE DE BOULE! 

Dr. Cooper in the Festschrift P. W. Schmidt, page 206, says that northern Téte 
de Boule is definitely Cree,? without however giving any proofs; a little later Dr. 
Davidson, AA, 30, pages 20, 21 without discussing or citing Dr. Cooper’s statement, 
says 
Téte de Boule affiliated Algonquin-Ojibwa, for like the later they preserve the palatal stop 
before light vowels, in contrast to the Montagains-Naskapi. 


I have gone over Dr. Cooper’s manuscripts and have no hesitation in saying that 
he is right: the preservation of the palatal stop(s) before light vowels is not specifi- 
cally Algonquin-Ojibwa, but occurs in most Algonquian languages, including Cree; 
on the other hand the phonology to be seen in Téte de Boule aski “land’’, skwatem 
“door’’ (Ojibwa a‘ki, ickwandim), the correspondents to Proto-Algonquian a, ha, 
9, ’t, etc., and a wealth of verbal-forms definitely bar Téte de Boule from being con- 
sidered as belonging to Algonquin-Ojibwa, and specifically compel us to consider 
it as a Cree dialect, and an r dialect in particular. I hope to elaborate the above in 
the International Journal of American Linguistics. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


A NEW JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY: REVISTA DEL 
MUSEO NACIONAL, LIMA, PERU 


Those students of Andean archaeology and ethnology who were dismayed at the 
passing of the quarterly Inca some eight years ago will find this new journal a 
worthy successor. The first two numbers contain careful studies such as: El per- 
sonaje mitico de Pucara, and El Gato de Agua by Sr. Luis E. Valcarel (director of 
the Museum) ; Las falcénidas en el arte y en las creencias de los antiguos peruanos 
by Sr. Eugenio Yacovleff; and Una exploracién en Cerro Colorado by Yacovleff, 
Muelle, O’Neale, and Weiss. This last is an admirable account of the unusual and 
important finds which have been made in recent years at Paracas, just south of the 
valley of Pisco. Both the authors and editors are to be congratulated on the number 
and quality of the illustrations which amplify the text. In introducing the series the 
editors state explicitly their feeling that only through an understanding of the 
general problems of South American archaeology can those of Peru be solved; that 
the time has come to internationalize archaeological work in Peru. There is recog- 
nition of the value of cooperation comparable to that obtaining between the gov- 


1 Printed by Courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
2 See also p. 459, vol. II of Atti del XXII Congresso Internaz. degli Americanisti (Roma, 
Settembre 1926), Roma, 1928. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 397 
ernment of Mexico and the foreign institutions engaged in archaeological work in 
that country. This attitude sounds a new note in Peruvian archaeology. A long life 
to the Revista del Museo Nacional del Peru! 

RONALD L. OLSON 


MESAWI'KA, AND FOX SOCIOLOGY 


The Fox word mesawi'k* occurs in Jones’s Fox Texts at 312.23, for which 
mesawi'k at 312.17 is an error; the vocative (mesawi‘ke) occurs at 92.18, 304.19, 
314.4. The translation invariably is “‘brother,’’ and implies an actual blood-brother. 
I regret to say that the translation is erroneous. Fundamentally mesawi'k* (me- 
‘sawi'k“* in my transcription) means “‘turtle’’ and is not a kinship term. It is, how- 
ever, used for ‘“‘cousin” (excluding the descendants of a maternal uncle; presumably 
also descendants of father’s sister; my notes are none too clear and partly con- 
tradictory) in the English sense, with the restriction that the vocative can only be 
addressed to a cousin who is of the same sex as the speaker; and the possessive form 
neme‘sawi' kem™4*, ‘“‘my cousin,” will be only used as applied to a person of the same 
sex as the speaker. In my unpublished Fox mythology I find a variant to second tale 
of Dr. Jones; but this variant has nothing of the “brother” incident. Consequently 
I do not know how mesawi'‘k*, etc. came to be mistranslated by Jones; and in his 
Texts the context shows a blood-brother is meant. I have a faint recollection that a 
Fox Indian explained how mesawi'‘k* “turtle” came to be used as a kinship term: it 
was in contrast to meci‘ka"* (me‘ci'k4‘4'), “snapping turtle,” i.e., alike but different. 
The reason this note is printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST rather than a 
journal devoted to linguistics is because we read in Briffault’s The Mothers, vol. i, 
p. 645 


and from the traditional tales of the Fox Indians we learn that among them it was customary 
for brothers to share their elder brother’s wives. 


References are given to Jones’s Fox Texts which clearly show the passages cited 
above are in mind; the citations are naturally to the pages of the English transla- 
tions, but that to page 213 is evidently a slip. Naturally Briffault can not be held 
responsible for not knowing the error in Jones’s translation. But even had Jones been 
correct in his translation the first tale would not warrant Briffault’s interpretation, 
the second possibly, not necessarily. My impression is that even in recent times there 
have been a very few cases among the Fox where a brother has committed adultery 
with his brother’s wife, and one or two cases where one brother has openly taken 
away his brother’s wife. Still, even in our own society such irregularities occur; 


and the cases among the Fox which I have in mind are so exceptional, and so ab- 
horrent to them, that I do not think they can be considered as a support to the 
belief in prior fraternal polyandry. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
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February 8, 1933 
To THE Eprtor, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 


May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your readers to the 
Eighth Seminar in Mexico which meets July 8th to July 28th, 1933. 

The Seminar is held under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America and provides opportunity for study of the life and culture of 
the Mexican people. The Seminar, with eight years experience behind it, offers a 
three weeks’ program of lectures, round tables and field trips—all planned to give 
a comprehensive and non-propagandist introduction to Mexico. 

The program gives distinct advantages to those interested in fields of economics, 
international relations, the arts, education, and archaeology. 

The Seminar is subdivided into small groups under the leadership of such men 
and women as Judge Florence E. Allen, Dr. Charles W. Hackett, Count Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Dr. Sylvanus Morley, Professor Alfonso Caso, Dr. Moises Saenz, 
Lic. Ramon Beteta, Elizabeth Wallace, Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones. Field trips are 
planned to many places of interest within a radius of 100 miles of Mexico City,— 
Puebla, San Juan Teotihuacan, Tasco, Xochimilco and Oaxtepec. 

The first ten days of the program is conducted in Cuernavaca, a unique back- 
ground for unhurried and thoughtful discussion. The second ten days is spent in 
Mexico City. 

The Seminar is followed by three weeks of optional trips to the States of Michoa- 
can and Oaxaca and to the village of Tasco. 

Applications and requests for additional information should be addressed to 


HvuBeErtT C. HERRING, DIRECTOR 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL, through its Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, called together a group of individuals interested in the archaeology of 
the southern states at Birmingham, Alabama, December 18-20, 1932, to take part 
in a CONFERENCE ON SOUTHERN PREHISTORY. This meeting, held as one of the 
activities of the Committee on State Archaeological Surveys of the above Division, 
was devoted to a review and analysis of the known archaeological data of the region, 
-ad a discussion of methodological problems. 

The first day was devoted to examination of an exhibition of Moundville ma- 
terial, a visit to the Moundville site, and to an evening discussion conducted by 
W. K. Moorehead and W. B. Jones on the cultural significance of Moundville. 

Ralph Linton opened the second day’s meeting with a statement on the Interest 
of Scientific Men in Southern Prehistory, and was followed by John R. Swanton 
speaking on Southern Indians of History, and M. W. Stirling on The Pre-historic 
Southern Indians. The archaeological problems of several states were discussed 
by their representatives: S. C. Dellinger, W. B. Jones, Henry B. Collins, Jr., W. M. 
Walker, C. K. Peacock, and J. E. Pearce. The evening was given over to an illus- 
trated talk by Dr. Swanton on Ethnological Suggestions Regarding the Earlier 
History of the Southeast. 

On the third day F.-C. Cole spoke on Exploration and Excavation, Neil M. 
Judd discussed Laboratory and Museum Work, and Clark Wissler spoke on Com- 
parative Research and Publication. The afternoon was spent in an informal con- 
ference upon the subjects of the morning’s talks, W. K. Moorehead, W. D. Strong, 
and William S. Webb acting as chairmen, respectively. The conference closed with 
a tribute to the early students of the prehistory of the region: Clark Wissler told 
of his impressions of Cyrus Thomas, and Neil Judd recalled incidents from his as- 
sociation with William H. Holmes. 

The Conference, in which thirty-eight individuals took part, served to emphasize 
the close interrelations of the many problems of southern prehistory, and their 
significance in regard to similar problems of the neighboring areas. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR COMPARATIVE MusicoLocy, which held its first 
meeting February 13, at the New School for Social Research, New York City, and 
which is affiliated with the Gesellschaft zur Erforschung der Musik des Orients 
founded in Berlin, April 1930, announces as its aim and scope: 


1. Establishment in New York of “‘Phonogrammic Archives” comparable to those in 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and Leningrad. This involves the collection (a) of selected existing com 
mercial discs of various kinds, from authentic, traditional selections to all sorts of hybrids 
and experiments; (b) of copies of existing discs in various museums, universities and in private 
hands; (c) of transfers to permanent (hard surface) form of the best of the thousands of soft 


wax records now wearing away their short life in more or (often) less trained hands or lying 
forgotten upon dusty shelves. 
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2. Acquisition of funds for the employment of the few skilled field and laboratory workers 
we have and for the education, both musical and anthropological, of the many more that are 
needed. 

3. The perfecting of apparatus, and the equipping and financing of field expeditions 
to all parts of the world. 

4. Encouragement of the support of Comparative Musicology by a few leading universi- 
ties. 

5. Publication, including translation into English, of important works on comparative 
Musicology. 

6. Bringing to America competent performers and teachers of the various non-European 
musics. 


Regular members will pay three dollars annual dues, automatically acquiring 
membership in the Berlin Society, and receiving the Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft which will contain articles in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian. Members will also receive at a discount such publications 
and discs as the Society may be able to offer.—Further information may be secured 
by addressing the Society at the New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th 
£treet, New York City. 


A SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION EXPEDITION composed of Dr. William Duncan 
Strong, Bureau of American Ethnology, Alan Paine, research assistant in Mayan 
history and languages at Johns Hopkins, and Norman Haskell of New York, sailed 
on January 28 for Honduras. The party expects to spend four months in eastern 
Honduras along the Patuca river in search of ruins reported by natives and chicle 
hunters. The first report states that so far no indications of Maya culture have 
been found (Science, 77: 366, 1933). 


Mr. FRANK M. SETZLER, assistant curator of archaeology U.S. National Museum, 
left Washington February 18 for the Big Bend country in Texas. Mr. Setzler is con- 
tinuing his investigations of caves in the Mule Ears peaks district in the Chisos 
mountains. Material from that section obtained during previous excavations has 
suggested a possible affiliation with the Basket Makers of the Pueblo area. Mr. 
Setzler hopes to obtain more definite evidence to aid in the determination of the 
proper place for the Big Bend cave-dwellers in the Southwest culture pattern. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Ottawa, Canada announces the publication of the 
Annual Report of the National Museum for 1931 (Bulletin No. 70, 119 pp., 5 pls.) 
containing articles on Three Iroquois Wampum Records, by D. Jenness; the Eth- 
nography of the Great Bear Lake Indians, by C. B. Osgood; and Five New Mam- 
mals from British Columbia, by R. M. Anderson. 


Dr. A. V. Kipper, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, lectured on 
Mayan Explorations and their Results before the American Philosophical Society 
at its annual meeting, April 21. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 401 

Tue DIscOVERY OF PossIBLY PLEISTOCENE ARTIFACTS at Dalton, Nebraska, 
has been announced by Science Service, following a report received by it from Drs. 
Earl H. Bell and William Van Royen of the University of Nebraska. 


THE CORPORATION OF YALE UNIVERSITY has announced the award of a 1933-34 
Bishop Museum Fellowship to Laura M. Thompson for ethnographic research in 
Fiji. 


Tue LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY, Santa Fe, awarded the following scholar- 
ships for summer research: 

Linguistics: Philleo Nash, University of Chicago; George Bechtel and David G. Mandel 
baum, Yale University. 

Ethnology: Waldo R. Wedel, University of California; Gust G. Carlson, University of 
Michigan; Claiborne Lockett, University of Arizona; Edward A. Hoebel, Columbia Univer- 
sity. First alternate, Philip Drucker, University of California; second alternate, John A. 
Noon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Archaeology: Sidney J. Thomas, University of Texas; Erik K. Reed, Harvard University 
Joe Finkelstein, University of Oklahoma; Harold E. Cooley, University of Minnesota. First 
alternate, Joseph P, Reath, University of Pennsylvania; second alternate, James N. Hadley, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. DorotHy DEMETRAKOPOULOU addressed the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences Section of Anthropology meeting in conjunction with the American Ethno- 
logical Society March 27 on Wintu Songs. 


Joun CoLureR has been nominated by President Roosevelt as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in making the announce- 
ment, stated: 


John Collier will bring to the administration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs a wide knowl 
edge of the subject based upon personal contacts and intensive study during the past several 
years. In my judgment, he is the best equipped man who has ever occupied that office. 


THE NATIONAL MusEuM oF CANADA announces two additional anthropological 
motion picture films—Nass River Indians, and Totem Land—and asks us to cor 
rect the statement in AA 35: 210, 211 that 16 mm. copies of films are available from 
the Ontario Government Motion Pictures Bureau: copies are available only from 
the National Museum. 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, professor of anthropology in the University of London, 
presented three lectures on The Family and Marriage at Northwestern Univer- 
sity April 3, 4, and 5. During March Professor Malinowski gave a series of lectures 
under the auspices of the Messenger Foundation at Cornell University, on The 
Development of Culture: an Enquiry into the Function, Origins and Evolution of 
Human Beliefs, Customs and Social Organization. 
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GERARD FowkE, archaeologist and geologist, and author of the Archaeological 


History of Ohio, is reported by Museum Echoes to have died in Madison, Indiana, 


March 5. He was born in Charleston Bottom, Mason County, Kentucky, June 25, 
1855. A full sketch of his life and an extended bibliography of his works was pub- 
lished in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for April, 1925. 


WALTER Epmunp Ror, curator of the British Guiana Museum, and the hon- 
orary member of the American Anthropological Association, died on April 6 at the 
age of seventy-two years. 

ZELIA C. NUTTALL, archaeologist, died at the age of 74 at her home in Mexico 


City on April 12.—An obituary of Mrs. Nuttall will be published in the next issue 
of the Anthropologist. 


WILu1AM Henry Howmes, former chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and director of the National Gallery of Art until his retirement last June, died on 
April 20 at the age of eighty-six years. 
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